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"Official Journal of the American Sociological Society 


'y aim in this paper is to examine criti- — doctrinaire as the Oedipus complex; some- — 


the scheme » of sociological thing as immediately given as a rate of news- 
“"" analysis which seeks to reduce human q paper circulation to something as qari 
goup life to variables and their r relations. I _ fabricated as an index of anomie. Variables — 
shall refer to this scheme, me, henceforth, as 1s may be selected on the basis of a specious 
‘variable analysis. ” This scheme is wide- impression of what is important, on the basis 
spread and is growing in acceptance. . It of conventional usage, on the basis of what 


seems to be pe norm of be secured through a given 


iis exercising in our 1 discipline, { I think that | Obviously the study of human group lite 

| itis desirable to note the more serious of at be for a wide range of variables. However 
shortcomings in actual use and to consider — there is a conspicuous absence of rules, 
certain: limits to its effective application. T he guides, limitations and prohibitions to govern 
first part of my y paper will deal with the the choice of variables. Relevant rules 


current shortcomings that I have in mind not provided even in the thoughtful regula- ; 


and the second part with the more serious — _ tions that accompany sophisticated schemes — 
question of the limits to its ; adequacy. es of variable analysis. For example, the esol 


‘that variables should be quantitative does 


SHORTCOMINGS IN CONTEMPORARY help, because with ingenuity one “can 


VARIABLE ANALYSIS ‘SIS impart a quantitative » dimension to almost 
h to note in curs any qualitative item. One can usualiy con- 
r 


‘The first shortcoming I wish to note in cur- struct some kind of a measure or index of it 
rent variable analysis in our field is the rathe or develop : a rating scheme fer judges. The 
chaotic condition that prevails in the selec- proper insistence that a variable have 4 
tim of variables. There seems to be little , Semen dimension ps little to lessen 
limit to what may be chosen or designated = range or variety of items that may be 
Ss variable. One may select something as * ‘set up as variables. Ina comparable manner, 4 
simple a: as a sex distribution or as complex as 


adepression; something as specific as a — 3 inely exercise much ‘restriction on the — _ 


fate or as vague as social cohesion; some- _ bers and kind of variables which may be 
thing as evident as residential change or as brought within the framework of the design. 

imputed as a collective unconscious; some- Nor, finally, careful work with vari- 


thing as as generally recognized as hatred or as ables, such as establishing tests of reliability, 
or inserting “test variables,” "exercise ‘much 
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\; - chiefly to a neglect of the careful rues thes do not turn out to be the generic vari- | fi 

. __ tion of of problems that should properly precede ables that their labels would suggest. The | 3 
the application of the techniques of variable difficulty is that such terms, as I sought 4 

analysis. This prior task requires thorough point out in an earlier article on sensitizing k 


make reasonably sure that one has identified A ~ cators. Instead, indicators a are constructed to 
_ its genuine parts. It requires intensive and _ fit the particular problem on which one is 
extensive familiarity with the empirical area working. Thus, certain features are chosen 
to which the problem refers. It requires a to represent the social integration of Cities, 
_ careful and thoughtful assessment of the but other features are used to represent the 
theoretical schemes that might apply to the = social integration of boys’ gangs. The indi- 
problem, Current variable anelysis in our cators chosen to represent morale in a small 
= is inclined to slight these requirements ~ _ group of school children are very different 


and careful reflection on the problem to Concepts,” have no fixed or uniform 


= in practice and in . the training of stu- from those used to stand for morale in a 
~ dents for that practice. The scheme of a labor movement. The indicators used in 
¥ able analysis has become for too many just studying attitudes of prejudice show a wide 


a handy tool to be put to immediate use. f range of variation. It seems clear that indi- 
oA A second shortcoming i in variable analysis cators are tailored and used to meet the 
in our field is the disconcerting absence of 2 peculiar character of the local problem under — 

“generic variables, that is, variables that study. In my judgment, the abstract cate- 


| stand for abstract categories. Generic vari- gories used as variables in our work turn out 


- ables ar are essential, of course, to an empirical be with rare exception to be something other 
science—they become the key points of its than generic "categories. are localized 
analytical structure. Without generic vari- in terms of their content. Some measure of 
ables, variable analysis yields only separate — F support is given to this assertion by the fact | 
and disconnected findings. that the use of such abstract categories in 
_ There are three kinds of f variables in our variable research adds little to generic knowl- 
discipline which are generally regarded as edge of them. The thousands of “variable” 
generic variables. None of them, in my judg- studies" attitudes, for instance, have not 
_ ment, is generic. The first kind is the typical — _ contributed to our knowledge of the abstract 
and frequent variable which stands for a nature of an attitude; in a similar way the 


class of objects that is tied down to a given studies of “social cohesion,” “social integra- 
_ historical and cultural situation. . Convenient ° tion,” “authority,” ’ or “group morale” have 
are: attitudes toward the Supreme nothing, so far as I can “detect, ‘to 
Court, intention to vote Republican, interest "clarify or augment generic knowledge of these j 
int the United Nations, a college education, categories, form of apparent gene vai 


army draftees “and. factory unemployment. The third form of apparent generic varia- 
4 Each of these variables, even though a class" ‘ble in our work is represented by a special 
4 term, has substance only i in a given historical - set of class terms like “sex,” “age,” “birth 
context. _ The variables do not stand directly © rate, ” and “time period. ” These wil seem 
for items of abstract human group life; their be unquestionably generic. Each can be 
application to human groups around applied universally to human group life; 
world, to human groups in the past, and to each has the same clear and common mean- 
conceivable human groups in the future is ing in its application. . Yet, it appears - that 
definitely restricted. While their use may in their use in our field they do not function 
yield propositions that hold in given —s sa generic variables. Each has a content that 
settings, they do not yield the abstract knowl- is given by its particular instance of applica 
_ edge that i t is the core of an empirical ‘science. . tion, e.g., the “birth rate in Ceylon, or the 
- The second apparent kind of generic vari- sex distribution in the State of Nebraska, or 
= 1“What is Wrong with Social Theory?” Ameri 
sented by unquestionably abstract socio- 
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SOCIOLOGICAL, ANALY SIS AND THE “VARIABLE” 

the age dis St. Louis. 
The kind of variable relations that result > of the rival party. This bare and interesting 
from their use will be found to be localized finding gives us no picture of them as human 
and non- generic. beings in their particular world. We do not 
These observations on three specious know the run of their experiences which 
kinds of generic variables point, of course, induced an organization of their sentiments — 


to the fact that variables’ in sociological and views, do we know what this or- 


research are predominantly disparate and ganization is; we do not know the social at- 
‘alized in nature. Rarely do they refer mosphere or codes in their social circles; we 
satisfactorily t to a dimension or property of - do not know the reinforcements and ration- 


abstract human group life. With little ex- alizations that come from their fellows; we 


_ ception they are bound temporally, spatially, do not know the defining process in their 


and culturally and are inadequately cast to 7 circles; we do not know the pressures, , the ; 
serve as clear instances of generic sociological incitants, and the models that came from © 
categories. Many would contend that this their niches in the social structure; we do- 
is because variable research and analysis not know how their ethical sensitivities are 7 
are in a beginning state in our discipline. organized and so what they would tolerate 
They believe that with the benefit of wider | in the way of shocking behavior on the part 
coverage, replication, and the co-ordination of their candidate. In short, we do not have 
of separate studies disparate variable rela- — _ the picture to size up and understand F 
tions may be welded into generic lations, their confirmed attachment to a political 
So far there has been little achievement candidate means in terms of their experience 
along these lines. Although we already have and their social context. This fuller picture 
appreciable accumulations of findings from of the “here and now” context is not given 
variable studies, little has been done to con- by variable relations. This, I believe, is a — 
vert the findings into generic relations. Such major shortcoming in variable analysis, inso- | 
“conversion is not an easy task. The difficulty far as variable analysis seeks to explain 
should serve both as a challenge to the effort meaningfully» the disparate and local situa- 


_ and an occasion to reflect on the use and limi- c tions with which it seems to be primarily 
Asa background for noting a third major The three shortcomings which I have e 
_ shortcoming I wish to dwell on the fact that noted in current variable research in our 
current variable analysis it in our fi r field i is oper- field are serious | but perhaps not crucial. 


generic variables and yielding predominantly d they will probably be successfully over- 
disparate not generic relations. come. They suggest, however, the advisability 
= exception its data and its findings are of inquiring more deeply into the interesting — 
“here and now,” wherever the “here” be and apap question of how well variable — 
located and chosenee the “now” be timed. 

analyses, accordingly, are of localieed ‘group life in its fuller dimensions. 
and concrete matters. ‘Yet, as I think logi- 
cians would agree, to ‘understand adequately VARIABLE ANALYSIS 
a “here and now” relation it is necessary to 

_ understand the “here and now” context. This In my my judgment, the crucial limit to a 
latter understanding is ; not provided by vari- successful application of f variable analysis — = 
_ able analysis, The variable relation is a single to human group life is set by the process , 
stripped bare of the of interpretation or definition that goes on 


a complex of things that sustain it ina “here in human groups. This process, which I I il 


now” context. Accordingly, lieve to be the core of human action, ¢ 


- Standing of it as a “here > and now” 1 matter 
Suffers. Let me give one example. A variable “to be at variance with the logical premises 


a character to human group life that seems" 


telation states that reasonably staunch Erie of variable analysis. I wish to explain at — 
Republicans become confirmed ‘some whet I have | in 
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that human group activity test that propose to apply to ‘variable 


is carried on, in the main, through a process analysis. The variables which > designate 
of interpretation or definition. As human matters which either directly or indirectly 
7 beings we act singly, collectively, and socie- confront | people and thus enter into human q 
tally on the basis of the meanings which group life would have to operate - through . 
things have for us. Our world consists of this process of interpretation. The - variables 
innumerable objects—home, church, job, col- which designate the results or effects of the — 
lege education, a political election, a friend, __ happenings which play upon the experience 
enemy ‘nation, a tooth brush, or what of people would be the outcome of the proc- 
- not—each of which has a meaning on the ess” of interpretation. Present-day a 


; basis of which we act toward it. In our activi- analysis in our field is dealing predominantly 
we wend our way by recognizing an with such kinds of variables. 
4 object to be such and such, by defining the _ There can be no doubt that, wa current 
_ situations with which we are presented, by variable analysis deals with matters or areas 
_ attaching a meaning to this or that event, of human group life which involve the proc- 
_ and where need be, by devising a new mean- ess of interpretation, it is markedly disposed 
_ ing to cover something new or different. ‘ 
_ This is done by the individual in his personal — cedure is to identify” something which js 


a 


action, it is done by a group of individuals © presumed to operate on group life and treat 


toi ignore the process. The conventional 4 


acting together in concert, it is done in each it as an independent v variable, and then to | 
; of the manifold activities which together con- “select some form of group activity as - 
stitute an institution in operation, and it is variable. independent 


and make up up the activity "process of and ‘the dependent 
a social structure or a society. We can and, _ variable at the terminal part of the process. 


Se I think, must look upon human group life The intervening process is ignored or, what 
as” chiefly a vast interpretative process in — to the same thing, taken for granted 
_ which people, singly and collectively, guide as something that need not be considered. 
themselves by defining the objects, events, Let me cite a few typical examples: the 
and situations which they encounter. Regular- presentation of political programs on 
:. ized activity inside this process results from radio and the resulting expression of inter- 
the application of stabilized definitions. Thus, tion to vote; the entrance of Negro —— 
y an institution carries on its complicated ac- into a white neighborhood and the goon 


tivity through an articulated complex of such 7 attitudes of the white inhabitants toward 


“stabilized meanings. In the face of new Negroes; the occurrence of a business 

situations or new experiences individuals, _ pression and the resulting cate of divorce. 
groups, institutions and societies find it neces- In such instances—so common to variable 


. _ sary to form new definitions. These new defi- analysis in our field—one’ s concern is with 
nitions may enter into the repertoire of stable the two variables and not with what lies 
meanings. This seems to be the characteristic between them. If one has neutralized other 
in which new activities, new relations, factors which are regarded as possibly exer 
and new social structures are formed. The cising influence on the dependent variable, 
q process of interpretation may be viewed as one is content with the conclusion that the 
2 a vast digestive process through which the observed change in the dependent variable is 
confrontations of experience are transformed the necessary the independent 
q activity. While the process of interpre- - variable. 
tation does not embrace everything that This idea that in areas of group ie 
__ leads to the formation of human group ac- the independent variable automatically exer- 
_ tivity and structure, it is, I think, the chief _ cises its influence on the dependent variable 
_means through which human group life goes is, it seems to me, a basic fallacy. There | is 
-onand takes shape. a process of definition intervening between 
_ Any scheme designed to analyze human __ the events of experience presupposed by the 
group life in its general character has to be 
this process of interpretation. This is the — 


— 
| 
q 
i 


The political programs on the radio are ‘in- These instances are omvstutiniee increasing | in 


— terpreted by the listeners; the Negro invasion our changing society. It is imperative in the = , 
directly 
human | by the whites to have any effect on to include the ; act of interpretation in its 
through | attitudes; the many events and happenings analytic scheme. As far as I can see , variable a 
which together constitute the business analysis shuns such ‘inclusion. 
S of the a pression must be interpreted at their many Now the question arises, how can variable _ 
perience points by husbands and wives to have any analysis include the process of interpretation? — 
Ne proc- influence on marital relations. This interven- Presumably the answer would be to treat the 
variable ing interpretation is essential to the oe act of interpretation as an “intervening vari- 
rinantly It gives the meaning to the presentation that able.” But, what does this mean? If it means 
| the response. Because of the integral that interpretation is merely an intervening 
current position of the defining process between the — neutral medium through which the independ- 
yr areas _ two variables, it becomes necessary, it seems ent variable exercises its influence, then, of — 
ie proc- to me, to incorporate the process in the course, this would be no answer. Interpre- 
isposed | account of the relationship. Little effort is tation is a . a formative or creative _Process in 

| made in variable analysis to do this. Usually 
hich is | the process is completely ignored. Where the as I have said, are not predetermined or ae 
d treat process is recognized, its study is regarded as . 
hen to a problem that is independent of the relation : ‘a If one accepts this fact and proposes to 
as te | = the variables. treat the act of interpretation as a formative 
t vari- The indifference of variable analysis to the process, then the question arises how one isto 
of the process of interpretation is based apparently : characterize it as a variable. What quality — 
endent | on the tacit assumption that the independent is one to assign to it, what property or set ; 
rocess, | variable predetermines its interpretation. 


This ; assumption | has no foundation. The 
interpretation is not predetermined by the 


characterize of i 


interpretation in 


of properties? One cannot, with any — 
terms of the interpretation which it con- 


for the process. Nor can one characterize the 


variable as if the variable emanated its own a. structs; one > cannot { take the product to stand 


| meaning. If there is anything we do know, 


it is that an object, event or situation in 
human experience does n not carry its own 


act of interpretation i in terms of what enters — 
into it—the objects. perceived, the evalua- 


idents _ meaning; the meaning is conferred on it. tions and assessments made of them, the 
sulting Now, it is true that in many instances the cues that are suggested, the possible defi- | 
oward | interpretation of the object, event or situa-— “nitions proposed by ‘oneself or by others. 

ss de J tion may be fixed, since the person or people These vary from one instance of interpreta- z 7 
vOree, may have an already constructed meaning tion to another and, further, shift from point 
riable 4 which is immediately applied to the item. to p point in the development of the act. This — 
with Where such stabilized interpretation occurs varying and shifting content offers no 
t lies J and recurs, variable analysis would have no for making the act of interpretation into a 
need to consider the interpretation. One| could variable. 
beni merely say that as a matter of fact under a Nor, it seems to me, is the problem met 
jable, given conditions the independent variable is _ by proposing to reduce the act of me 
F “9 followed by ‘such and such a change | in the tation in into 0 component parts and work with 
a dependent variable. The only necessary pre- these parts as variables. These parts 5 would 
ee caution would be not to assume that the presumably have to be Processual parts— 


stated relation between the variables 
necessarily intrinsic and universal. Since any- 
thing that is defined may be redefined, 
relation has no intrinsic fixity. ae 
_ Alongside the instances where interpreta- 
j is made by ‘merely applying stabilized 
‘meanings there are the many instances where 


t j 
ite interpretation has to to be. constructed. 


such as perception, cognition, analysis, ae i 
ation, and decision- -making i in the individual; 
and discussion, definition of one another’s 
responses other forms of social inter- 
action in the group. The same difficulty — 
exists in making any of the processual parts ~ 
into 1 variables that exists in the case of the | 


complete act of interpretation. 
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The question Of how the act of namely between a birth control program and pr 
“tion can be given the qualitative constancy the birth rate of a given people. Each of | ig 
. that is logically required in a variable has so. __ these two variables—the program of birth | jg 
_ far not been answered. While one can devise control and the birth rate—can be given | th 
— q some kind of a “more or less” dimension for a . simple discrete and unitary character, For | th 
q , the need is to catch it as a variable, or the program of birth control one may choose 9 
set of variables, in a manner which reflects merely its time period, or select some reason- | } 


its functioning in transforming experience able measure such as the number of people — 
into activity. This is the problem, indeed F visiting birth control clinics. For the birth — 
dilemma, which confronts variable analysis — rate, one merely takes it as it is. Apparently, 3 


‘in our field. I see no answer to it inside the — these indications are sufficient to enable the | y 
- logical framework of variable analysis. The investigator to ascertain the relations be Yr 
process of interpretation is not inconsequen- - tween the two variables. at 
_ tial or pedantic. It operates too centrally in Yet, a scrutiny y of what the two variables D 
- group and individual experience to be put stand for j in the life of the group gives usa 4 d 
aside as being of incidental interest. different picture. . Thus, viewing the program te 
- _ In addition to the by- “passing of the pra process _of birth control in terms of how it enters into | § 


of interpretation there is, in judgment, the lives of the need to note 


Lon 
a. 
oO 
= 
i=] 
ag 
5. 


analysis as a por for analyzing human "people, the clarity of the informa- 
group life. ‘The deficiency stems the tion, the manner and extent of its distribu. t! 
inevitable tendency | to work with truncated — tion, the social position of the directors of ti 
factors and, as a result, to conceal or mis- - the program and of the personnel, how the ‘ 

s represent the actual ‘operations in human _ personnel act, the character of their instruc 
_ group life. The deficiency stems from the - tional talks, the way in which people define 

logical need of variable analysis to work with attendance at birth control Clinics, the exe 

_ discrete, clean-cut and unitary variables. Let "pressed views of influential p personages es with 7 


_ me spell th thisout. === == reference to the program, how such person- 
Asa working g procedure variable analysis | ages | are regarded, and the nature of the dis- 
_ seeks necessarily to achieve a clean identifi- _ cussions among people with regard to the 
~ cation of the relation between two variables. “clinics. ‘These are only a few of the matters — 
Irrespective of how one may subsequently which relate to how the birth control program — . 
combine a number of such identified rela-— might enter into the experience of the people. 
~— tions—in an additive m manner, al a The number is sufficient, however, to show 
a chain- -like arrangement, or a “feedback” the complex and inner- -moving character of ‘ 
_ scheme—the objective of variable research what otherwise might seem to be a simple 
is initially to isolate a simple and fixed rela- variable. | 
tion between two variables. For this to be A similar picture is given in the case of 
done each of the two variables must be set the other variable—the birth rate. A birth 
up asa distinct item with a unitary quali- rate of a people seems to be a very simple 
tative m make-ur -up. This is accomplished first by and unitary matter. Yet, in terms of what | 
giving each variable, where needed, a simple ‘it expresses and stands for i in group activity | 
_ quality or dimension, and second by separat-_ it is exceedingly complex and diversified. 
ing the variable from its connection with We need consider only the variety of social 
other variables: through their exclusion or — factors that impinge on and affect the sex 
neutralization. act, even though the sex act is only one of 
A difficulty with this scheme is that ‘the the activities that set the birth rate. oh 


empirical reference of a true sociological v: vari- _ self- -conceptions held by men and by women, 
able is not unitary or distinct. When conceptions | of family life, the values 
in its actual social character, it turns out ; _ placed on children, accessibility of men and 
_ be an intricate and inner- -moving complex. women to each other, physical arrangements 
To illustrate, let me take what seems ostensi-_ q in the home, the sanctions given by estab- 


2 bly | to ‘be a fairly clean-cut variable relation, lished institutions, the code of heme, oe 


7 
a7 
= 
| 


SOCIOLOGICAL _ ANALYSIS . AND ‘THE “VARIABLE” 
ram and | pressures from and and out the nature of this scheme. I merely 
Each of ion a q 


ideas of what is proper, convenient and mention a few of its rudiments to suggest _ 


q 


Of birth | jolerable in the sex act—these are a few of — its character differs fundamentally from that 

e given he operating factors in the experience of of variable analysis. The scheme would 4 

ter. For | the group that play upon the sex act. They based on the premise that the chief means ~ . 
Choose | suffice to indicate something of the complex _ through which human group life operates 
Teason- — body of actual experience and practice that and is formed is a vast, diversified process of = 
people is represented in and expressed by the birth definition, The scheme respects the empirical 

birth | rate of a human group. existence of this process. It devotes itself to 


arently, . think it will be found that, when con- the analysis of the operation and formation _ 


verted into the actual group activity for of human group life as these occur through — 
which it stands, a sociological variable sed this process. In doing so it seeks to trace 
ont to be an intricate and i ape moving com- — - the lines of defining experience through which 74 
plex. . There are, of course, , wide r ranges of ways of living, patterns of relations, and 

j difference between sociological variables ine social forms are developed, rather than to 
terms of the extent such complexity. these formations to a set of selected 
Still, I believe one will generally find that - items. It views items of social life as articu- _ 
the discrete and unitary character which wad _ Tated inside moving structures and believes : 
labeling of the variable suggests vanishes. that they have to be understood in ol 
- The failure to recognize this is a ‘source of of ‘this: articulation. T hus, it handles these 


stribu- : | trouble. In variable analysis one is likely items not as discrete things disengaged from b 
ors of yt toaccept the two variables as the simple and _ their connections but, instead, as signs of a 
yw the ‘unitary items that they seem to be, and ‘to supporting context which gives them ‘their 
istruc- | believe that the relation found between them — social character. In its effort to ferret out 
define is a realistic analysis of the given area of 4 dines of. definition | and networks of moving a 
1 ex. | group life. Actually, in group life the rela- relation, it relies on a distinctive form of pro- 
3 with tion is far more likely to be between com- cedure. This procedure is is to approach the the 
erson- J plex, diversified and moving bodies s of activ- study of "group activity. through the eyes 
e dis- ity. The operation n of one of these complexes ~ and experience of the people who have de- _ 
o the on the other, or the interaction between them, a veloped the activity. ,. Hence, e, it necessarily i 
atters J is both concealed and misrepresented by the requires an intimate familiarity with this - 
gram statement “of the relation between the two experience and with the scenes of its opera- i) 
sople. variables. The statement of the variable rela- tien, It wees and interlacing ebenrve- 
show merely a tions and not narrow and disjunctive observa- 
er of — of re th tions. . And, may add, that like variable 
imple actual complexes of activi © analysis, it yields empirical findings and 
processes of interaction which “here-and-now” propositions, although in a 
eof human group life has its being. We are here. Prop 8 

head h different form. Finally, it is no worse off than 
birth wy variable analysis in developing generic kno knowl- 
mple edge out of its findings and propositions. 


high merit—the qualitative constancy of the 
4 
variables, their clean-cut simplicity, their closing, I express a hope that my critical 


| ease of manipulation as a sort of free counter, : remarks about variable analysis are not mis- — 


their ability to be brought into decisive a, interpreted to mean that variable analysis — 
tion—are ‘the features that lead variable is useless or makes no contribution to. socio- — 


be analysis to gloss over the character of the logical analysis. The c contrary is true. Vari- 
, | ‘teal operating factors in group life, and the able ai analysis is a fit procedure for those areas 


teal interaction and relations between such Of social life and formation that — are not 
_ ‘The two r major r difficulties faced by variable n 
analysis point. clearly to the need for a area of interpretative life variable partes 
_ markedly different scheme of sociological can be an effective means of unearthing 
- analysis for the areas in which these diffi- - stabilized patterns of interpretation which 7 
Gaties arise. aoe is not the occasion to spell are not likely | to be be detected through the iS 
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"direct study of the experience . 7 people. 7 give e variable analysis a worthy Status in our 
Knowledge of such patterns, or rather of the field. 


"relations between variables which "reflect view, however, of the current tendency 
such patterns, is of ‘great value for under- of variable analysis to become the norm and — 
standing group life in its “here-and-now” model for sociological analysis, I believe it 
and indeed may have important to its shortcomings and 


OLITICAL research has shown that the to attitudes toward the principles, practice, 
—?P -individual’s political ideology may be and policies of a political system. _ 
“7 ___ influenced by a number of different In the course of a study of college students’ 
factors—his interpersonal relationships, values conducted at Cornell University in 
group affiliations, “conditions of existence,” 1952, an attempt was made to investigate 
personality “characteristics, etc. There has the relationship between misanthropy and 
i been a tendency, however, to overlook the political ideolog ry. In order to Tange the 
fact that attitudes toward human nature may — : _Tespondents along the “faith in people” di- — 
, 2 also have some bearing on political attitudes mension, we constructed a Guttman scale? 
acts. consisting ¢ of the the following five five items: 


veral for expect 
there are severa reasons or expec ing Some say that most people can be 


misanthropism to be implicated in political trusted. Others say you can’t be too care- 
_ attitudes. First, political ideologies often con- ful in your dealings with people. How _ 
tain implicit assumptions about human nature feclabewtit? 8 
(e.g., the democratic doctrine assumes that 2 Would you say that most people are more 
most citizens are sufficiently rational to a to help others or more inclined — 
govern themselves). Secondly, since a politi- 


to look out for themselvesP 
system basically involves people in action, you don’t watch we wil 

the individual’s view of human nature is 4. No. advantage of you. 
likely to be linked to his evaluation of how . No one is going to care much wha 4 

well the system actually works (e.g. the — pens to you, when you get right down to it. 

_Human nature is fundamentally coopera 

belief that political dishonesty is rife e in 

a may be based less upon actual 


a on :ertain specific ‘political questions may be “was made to exclude items which could be 
influenced by his assumptions about the 


of man (e.g., the belief that men 


In other words, faith i in people may be related _ ward human nature and his political ideology, 


college students? values conducted at Cornell 1 For a discussion of the logic of the Guttman 
- University under the direction of Edward A. Such- — methods, see S. A. Stouffer, et al., Measurement and 
_man, Robin M. Jr., Rose K. Prediction, Princeton: Princeton University 


1950, ‘Chs. 3 and 6. 
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Ur puritical CUITUptum coelicient Of reproducibility or me 
7 _ the general conviction that nearly everyone “faith in people” scale was 92 per cent. In | | 
= was on the respondent's feelings about people} | 
a { out the prod of necessity may induce the = In order to investigate the relationship 
| 


its elected representatives, to translate i its 


MISANTHROPY AND POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 
dered: ‘image of the ‘public and the are, rather, pawns in n the of special 
igislator, attitudes toward freedom of interests. As” Table 1 indicates, the lower 
seech, and the view of the as = faith in people, the more likely 
instrument of | suppression. is to believe that “Political candidates are 
usually run by political machines.” 
ome oF THE PUBLIC three items were e found to ‘to scale 
according to the > Guttman method. Those 
“The institution of ‘representative govern- tended to agree with these 
ment is designed to enable the public, through were classified as “dubious” about the op- 
of representative government and 


| will into law. The individual would be un- those who tended to disagree were classified 


likely to have confidence in this principle if as “sanguine.” As Table 1 shows, 76 per c cent 
he did not make at least the following as 6 
_smptions: found in the “dubious” category, compared 

1, That the great majority of citizens with 32 per cent of the respondents with the 
1 democracy. are sufficiently rational and highest faith in people, a difference of 44 


q 2. That the elected representatives TABLE 1, IN IN PEOPLE AN AND IMAGE OF THE 


sincerely concerned with ith the wills and needs PuBric AND LEGISLATOR 
of their constituents, not _ exclusively 
ted in personal power and gain. _ Faith in People’ 
3. That most political representatives are ‘High Boa. Low 
men of integrity, and are not “bossed”” by a 
le fi h general public is not to 
| Let us first examine the assumption that 4 
men are sufficiently rational and informed 
Agree 46 68 
to make sound political decisions. Students 29 
were asked to agree or disagree with the Undecided 
following statement: “The ge general ‘public i Number ly 
‘not qualified to vote on today’s complex (232) (430) (376) (2 (262) 62) (174) 
issues.” Table 1 indicates that 68 per cent 
“of those with low faith in people agreed with 
this statement, compared with 32 per cent of 
n 


the with the highest faith i 


“4 


4 Consider next the question of the respon- Undecided Late 

siveness of public officials to the will of the — Number of 

people. Relatively speaking, those with low = 

faith in people tend to deny that elected —_, 

appointed officials are concerned with the Political run b 
interests of most of the people. The misan- itcal machines” 
thropes were pearly four t times as likely as the Agree 66 69 


hilanthro} ists 2 to agree tha “There’s little. 
P tat i 4 


use writing to public officials because often 


“There’s little use ' writing to public officials 
often they aren’t really interested 


in the of tl the average man.” ai! 


‘Tesentatives are not men of integrity, but 


_ 2The term “philanthropist” is used in its 4 
(76) 


literal meaning of “lover of mankind,” rather than 


muy or contributor to worthy causes. 
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AN SOCIOLOGICAL 1 REVIEW 


per cent. The ‘misanthrope, it would appear, TABrE 2. 2. FAITH IN PEOPLE ANI sea oo 
_ is more likely than others to feel that certain PourricaL EXPRESSION 


practices of democracy fall short of 


the feeling that these” results are simply 
_tautological—that all we have demonstrated _ “People who talk politics without knowing 4 
_ is that those with general low faith in people peauiet 
also have little respect for people involved in 

politics. This is quite true, but it is a ‘sane 20 2 


Di 
tautology. We would not expect a misan- Undedded 


thrope to build a bridge or shift the gears N 


umbe 
an auto differently from a cases (430) (366) (260) (176) (76) 


certain of the principles of democracy 
founded upon certain assumptions about ‘respondents were more likely than cians to 

human nature. The way 0 dubious about freedom of speech or to 
‘mocracy depends in part upon the way one advocate its restriction. Since one can no 


-Jooks at humanity. more imagine a democracy without freedom 
eee nee of speech than without representative gov- 
ernment or other civil rights, it appears that 

~ 3 FREEDOM or spec a. faith in people i is clearly related to belief in 
~The democratic “concept ‘of freedom of the feasibility of of the democratic form form 


speech—the free market place of ‘ideas— 
implies that most men are capable of Pk 

ing at sound judgments — when exposed to THE STATE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF ~ 
different ideas. It assumes that they are SUPPRESSION 


ae of separating the wheat from the a ili is not unusual these days to hear p people 


— 


~ 


freedom of it | is often assumed, escapes ‘the analyst’ ‘attention is the 

in the fact that exposure to diverse points of 7 fact that one’s position on the issue may be | 
view will give” the people the soundest determined by one’s attitude to the notion of | 
basis for arr the best decision. “Jaw” itself. In other words, the question of 
In order to examine this question, we s whether the government should suppress cer- 
asked our respondents to agree or disagree _ tain groups is not only dependent upon one’s | 


with the following statements: == sympathy with, or tolerance 


“People who talk politics without knowing i toward, the groups under consideration, but : 


they are about should be also” upon whether one characteristically 
que.” views the state as an instrument of 
2. “Unrestricted freedom of speech leads to oo We would expect those with low fait 
mass hysteria.’ people, irrespective of their own 
3. “People should be kept from spreading : 10 sa 
Ls dangerous ideas because nt —— in- | 4 by be a law against some deviant group. 
ite others to them.” or example, Cornell students were 
relationships 9s of people to “The laws governing labor unions today are 
_ these items appear in in Tables 2 and 3. In not strict enough.” Responses" to this state- 


each case, it will be noted, , the misanthropic ment we were expected to reflect the more 


— 
d 
P 
a 
| 
A 
; at sound conclusions. The advocate of free- _ thing” about certain deviant or unpopular 
a dom of speech is likely to believe that most groups. The public’s reactions to ‘such state- 
men are not easily deceived, are not swayed _ ments are usually comprehensible in terms 
__ by uncontrolled emotions, and are capable of their liberalism or conservatism, isolation- 
a 
— 
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irs that 


elief in 
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} And this expectation is supported by the: 
data. Fifty-two per cent of the Republicans, 


--MISANTHROPY AND POLITICAL IDEOLOGY 
meralized attitude of “political liberalism.” Taste 3. Farr PEOPLE AND Towarp 
FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


compared with 29° per cent of the Inde- Percentages) 
pendents, ‘ont 21 per cent of the Democrats, High Low 
“Nevertheless, Table 4 indicates that, ir- “Unrestricted freedom of speech leads 

respective of political liberalism (as meas mass hysteria.” * 

wed by party affiliation), those with Agree or undecided 16 21 a 
faith in people tend to be more likely than” Disagree 


| those with high faith to advocate stricter Number (149) (261) (232) (143) (159) 


" This point is illustrated again in — 2 eople should be kept from spreading — 


dangerous ideas because they might influ- 
the statement: “Steps should be taken "ence others adopt them. 


1 


right away to outlaw the Communist Party! Agree or undecided | 


‘We find that 32 per cent of the Republicans, Disagree 60 49 = ‘4 
per cent of the Independents, and 18 per (149) (261) (142) (158) 


cent of the Democrats agreed with the state- 
‘ment. Political liberalism is clearly a factor 


+The questions in Table 3 were asked in 2 
of significance with regard to this issue. conducted at Cornell 


However, the statement also reflects the no- 2 whereas the “faith in people” scale was developed in ? 
tion that the state is an instrument of power 1952. On these questions, therefore, we are re- 
designed to suppress a deviant group. Table lating the same respondent’s faith in people in 


1952 to his attitude toward freedom of speech in 
4 shows that, within each political group, 1950. One consequence of this procedure is to shrink 


those with low faith i in people ase mate likely 7 the number of cases. Hence, the two lowest cate- 
to advocate suppression of political deviants -gories of faith in people (5 and 6) have been 
than are those with high faith in people. It combined. Secondly, it is expected that some 


is interesting to observe that the philanthro- a changes in faith in people and in political attitudes" 
would have occurred during the two-year “span. 


pists show a slight tendency ay take refuge — ’ The error introduced by this procedure would al- — 
* the “undecided” ” response. The reason, - most certainly be in the direction of weakening, 
probably, is that those with high | faith in rather than strengthening, the statistical relation-— 


0 he m- ship. In order to show the relationships more 
- peo ple feel the same baw about the Co clearly in these two questions, we have one 


munist Party | aS the misanthropes of the _ the agree and undecided categories. The results, it 
same political affiliation » but | that they are will be seen, are in the anticipated direction. Pe 


Taste 4. FAITH IN PEOPLE AND VIEW OF THE STATE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF SUPPRESS. 


_ Republicans Democrats 


 Faithin People Faith in People por Faith in people 
(In Percentages) 
Low 


50 


my 


P(x?) <. 001 for combined groups. 
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_ reluctant to go so far as to advocate sup- refuge in the “undecided” ca category, sili 
Pression. relatively likely to take 

findings are particularly interesting unequivocal stand in favor of sup- 


issues, rather than to some of the more On a variety of issues, then—freedom of 


The individual with low. faith in 1 people for pu public office, etc.—the misanthrope has 
tends to believe in suppression of weak, a greater tendency to advocate the suppres- 


of his ‘political affiliation. But the misan-— vidual’s view of human nature would — 
thrope’s tendency to suppress deviant ‘groups to have significant for 
also reflected in his responses to certain trine of political liberty, 


members of our sample were asked to agree a man looks at people has a bearing upon 
- disagree with the following statement: = ‘the way he looks at certain political matters, 
“Religions which preach unwholesome ideas - _ There are many political matters, of course 
should be suppressed.” Table 5 indicates which are unrelated to the individual S view 
that the most misanthropic people were twice 


ne least ) agree 


of humanity. For example, faith in people 
as likely as the least misanthropic to agree has little to do with being a Democrat or a 
_withthisview. § === Republican, a liberal or a conservative (in 


= respondents to advocate restrictions - viction of public officials’ unresponsiveness 
& the | right to run for public office. Forty- to the people, a belief that political machines 
‘six per - cent of them felt that it was “ unwise yun: the candidates, a skepticism about free- 
to give people with dangerous social and dom of speech, and a willingness to Suppress — 
economic viewpoints a chance to be elected, ol ’ certain political and religious liberties. ~“— 

whereas only 25 per cent of the least misan- it is characteristic of sociological lie 


reater tendency among the more misan- - = related to a distrust of the public, a con- 


5). With regard to . these last two questions, © tionship between social position and political 


po again, the philanthropists appear to be attitudes and acts. We are suggesting here, 


‘Taste 5. Farr Peopte RELIGIOUS AND a different level—the level of generalized at- 
titudes. If we can discover certain generalized 
Faith in People on: attitudes, such as the attitude toward human 
Percentages) nature, which spread out to influence peo- 
‘High ple’s reactions to a wide range of specific 
issues, then our ability to predict specific 


which preach unwholesome ideas political reactions would. be enhanced. =< 


” 
Id b a” 
should be suppresse a But the faith in people variable may also 
Agree 16 20 he selevas t li t tud d be- 
63 64-52 e relevant to non- political attitudes an 
1 


Undecided 18 18 19 1600 havior; there is reason to believe, in fact, 
Number of that the individual’ S view of humanity may 
eases (232) (440) (372) (261) (174) (78) influence his reactions toa range of 
a unwise to give people with dangerous — social phenomena. In the first place, faith in 
social and economic viewpoints a chance people is likely to affect his interpersonal 


a 


relationships, both on a primary and sec- 
Agree 39 50 ondary level. On the primary level, the mis- 

Disagree = 56 49 40 46 b- 
“Undecided 13° anthrope may experience difficulty in esta 
lishing close, warm bonds of friendship 


(366) (124) (76) of his basic distrust of, and content 


og Finally, there appears to be a somewhat the formal sense). But low faith in a 


abstract statements concerning civil liberties. speech, freedom of religion, the right to run | 


deviant, or dangerous groups, irrespective sion of deviant people or groups. ‘The indi- 


general questions. For example, the In sum, these data suggest that th : 


thropic respondents — held this view (Table of political behavior to investigate the rela- qj 


somewhat more likely than others to = 4 however, that it may also be fruitful to a 
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“FLICT SITUATIONS 


INFLUENCING C ‘CHOICE IN ROLE CON 


m e abnormall about “ery 
granting others credit, may interpret this paper faith i in is treated as 
friendliness as devices of a generalized attitude. At Present is not 


| degree of ‘misanthropy to. influence the broader p personality ‘configuration of au- 

| his perception of others and his behavior thoritarianism. There is evidence to — 

toward them. for example, that the authoritarian person- 


individual’s. view of humanity “may ality” type tends to have relatively low faith 
also influence his attitudes toward various | in human nature.’ We do not know, —— ] 
institutional structures, social practices, and whether misanthropy is a central or  periph- 
"ideological principles. The misanthrope, for ol part of the authoritarian personality 
example , may ‘oppose progressive education Structure. Further study would be required [ 
on the ground that children are innately evil to determine the degree to which misan- 
nd must therefore be kept under restraint. _ thropy is a reflection of authoritarianism 
Or he may interpret acts of charity to be and, conversely, the degree to which the ll 
motivated chiefly by the desire to avoid the | -dictive power of the scales of f authoritarian-— 
payment of taxes. Again, he may { bald. ism are attributable to the presence of 
up national military power on the ground faith in people ‘component. 
that men are by nature bellicose and that See T. 


sonality, New © York: Harpers, 1950, pp. 148 and , 
154 for a discussion of the ethnocentric’s on ll 


di- 


| 


is therefore inevitable. There thus | 
- pears to be a wide range of attitudes and > 


SS acts which ma be influenced by the indi- evaluation of human nature. It is also relevant to 

idual? y note that Item 6 of the F-scale, Forms 45 and 40, 
e | vidual’s view o umanity. If researc con- 'p. 256, reads: “Human nature being what it is, 
e- Siaes this impression, faith in people could — _ there will always be war and conflict. ie 


FACTORS INFLUENCING CHOICE IN ROLE CONFLICT 


‘JEN a recent publication Stouffer has ave been with personality fac- 
scribed a a method of studying role obliga- tors _ which influence aspiration for and 
tions with particular reference to “simul- achievement of given ‘statuses. Stouffer’s 
taneous role obligations which conflict.” An method enables investigation of psycho-— 
advantage: of the method lies in its possibili- si por interaction | in the fulfillment of roles ‘eo . 


ties for sorting out the 1e causal ‘relationships attendant statuses already ascribed or 


investigated the effects of nel 
can pe the relations between an individ distance, anc and perception upon role conflict 
-ual’s personality and his statuses with their resolution; and his results show that (1) 
attendant role gn. Several studies * ie publicity favors universalistic action whether 
Stouffer, “An Analysis of Conflicting So. friend ora stranger is involved; (2) friend-— 

| 


choice of reaction to conflict. 


K. Merton, “Beaurocratic Structure and -Tespondent’s actions are public or private; 
x4 Social Forces, 1940, 18, pp. 560-568 ; 3 and (3) there - is a significant but low order | 
the Psychodynamics (of a Social Role,” American 
al of ‘Sociology. 194 1949, 54, PP. 286- 291. 
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In the following study, Stouffer and Toby* Taste 1 1. INTERCORRELATIONS OF Four Ro Ti 
sought to determine whether . . . “there is a 
tendency for some individuals to have a pre- 
disposition or a personality bias towards one t 
type of solution,” arguing that if +++ “such 50 a 
a predisposition exists, there should be a 
tendency to carry over certain types of 
havior from one role conflict to another with 
some consistency.” ” Responses to four role 


7 conflict situations were obtained and labelled * Calculated : from Table 1 of the Stouffer cial 


for particularism (P) and minus for ‘Toby data ¢ 
4 universalism (U) so that overall response oF Soctat, SANCTION, | 
— —. Three further conflict situations 
then examined to determine the per- _!- scale of social sanction. While much 
centage of P and U responses given on these has been made of social sanction in socio- 
items by respondents showing given response logical and anthropological treatments of 
q patterns on the first four items. In general, cial control, little attention has been - 
as one moves from +-+--+-++ to ———— the problem of measurement. Classifications 
the percentage of P given on the second set — such as “sacred and profane,” and “law, 
s items decreases; but the generality is not ‘mores, and folkways,” point in the direction : 
complete. Table 1 shows the tetrachoric in- of scales, but a workable unidimensional — 
tercorrelations of the first four items. lie scale has ‘yet to be achieved. Within law 7 
While these data give some support to 0 the there a are criminal and civil offenses with a 
of a general trait of universalism-— Tough gradation of penalties, but the picture 
-particularism, they are ‘not unequivocal, as is confused because a variety of penalties — 
‘differences in the choice of U and P action — may be allotted to the one crime. The sheer | 
“may well be due to differences in the sorts of variety of sanctions—death, imprisonment, — 
involved, e.g. crimes, misdemeanors, and fine, loss of position, public disap- 
_ violations of the mores and folkways. Stouf- proval, ridicule, etc. creates difficulties 
fer and Toby note variation from item i’ for scaling. The development of measuring — 
= in the percentage of P response: (1) ; scales © would depend upon classification of — 
Car accident, 26; (2) Drama critic, 45; (3) - social sanctions and the determinations of — 
- Insurance doctor, 51; (4) Board of directors, - their: major dimensions. In the absence of 
70. Evidently the netues of the act and the such tools, it was decided to make explicit 
attendant degree of social sanction influences _ “the | differences among acts in terms of the 
the relative incidence of P and U re responses. 4 _ public’s conception of their relative serious- 
It might be argued then that only where so- 2€SS- Seriousness is difficult to define, but it it 
cial cial forces towards universalistic action bal-— is clearly related to approval and disap- 
those towards -particularistic action Proval and the passing of moral judgments. 
‘could one expect, as a | general trend, per In terms of our understanding of the proc- 


sonality variables to tip the balance. esses of socialization and the 
conscience or super-ego, differences in 


The following section of this paper con- 
cerns the relationship between social sanction ju gments ‘reflect differences social 
and U-P action. In addition, social distance — _ Sanction (imposed or threatened). For in- 

— stance, in Western Society there are strong 


and publicity are reconsidered to bring out It, but none 
r any interactions. The final section takes up al sanctions against assault, but n 
against minor breaches of etiquette; so that 


_ the question of whether personality traits in- ’ 
OF ld 
fluence role conflict resolution when social be disapproved, there wou 


“be general agreement that it is more serious 

“forces are balanced. 2 to assault one’s host than to | belch at his 

A. Stouffer and J. Toby, “Role Conflict ta 
_ Personality,” American Journal of Sociology. 1951, “= A list of acts was compiled to represent 

61, pp. 395-406. the wide range of crimes crimes, 
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‘improprieties s found in social life. Because of Race: 2. Acts ScALED FOR SERIOUSNESS aa 
heterogeneity of public opinion, with odd METHOD OF PAIRED COMPARISONS 
exceptions a acts were not chosen from con- — 


A 
troversial areas such as religion, politics and 
patriotism, and sex. A general definition of 


each of the acts was set out, and a . sample | Murder — 


of subjects required to order the acts for : Kila 
seriousness by the method of paired com- Sacrilege « 
‘parisons, i.e. for all possible pairs to judge : 


in turn the more serious of a pair. From = ae 
data on a group of 160 Australian-born — q Blackmail 
‘undergraduates at the University of Sydney, Negligent driving 
the 20 acts were scaled according to Thur- of 
stone’s* procedure. The acts® and their rela- a 
order in terms of scale values are set position 
2. The role conflict situations. Role con- _—Cheating 
flict situations were devised for scale points” 
sampling the range from murder to rudeness. Gambling 4 


The general pattern of Stouffer’s question-— Bigotry 
naire method was adopted, but a number of 


cases the person engaged i in the act is some- 
one other than the respondent; (2) in all Cases the person in conflict i is the respondent, 
he must decide what he will do about 


4L.L. Thurston, “The Method of Paired Com, the other person’s action: ; (3) only two re- 


_ parisons for Social Values,” Journal of Abnormal — “sponses were available, U leading to the im- 
Social Psychology. 1926-7, 21, pp. 384-400. > i P 8 


_ Brief descriptions of the scaled acts follow, the 
> filling the first mentioned role in each lation; (4) with the role conflict framework — 


constant, the only” variation from item 


(1) a reporter discovers an adjudicator favoring jtem was seriousness as represented by differ- 7 
a friend in a competition; (2) a radio sponsor dis- t t 

that the officer in charge of auditions Acts. 
requires favors of young female aspirants; (3) an Pas a. The experimental ‘design. The role con- 


= agent observes a client in the act of adul- flict questionnaire was cag al > 
tery; (4) a returning officer overhears a census col- 5 conditions | which enabled the assessment of 
kector divulging confidential information; (5) interactions among seriousness, social 
student proctor observes a fellow student cheating | z 
in an examination; (6) a floorwalker observes a _ tance, and publicity. Each role conflict situa- . 
salesman to be intoxicated; (7) a school prefect - tion ‘was set out in . four ways arising from 
discovers a student running an S.P. betting book; the factorial combination of two conditions 
(8) a citizen observes a murder; (9) a hotel guest of social distance with two conditions of pub- . 


overhears offe age directed at the man-— 
licity. For the former, the actor could be 4 


ager; (10) an army sergeant observes a corporal 
victimizing one of the men; (11) a theatre patron : stranger or a friend of the respondent; and 


observes an instance of racial discrimination on the for the latter the respondent’ s actions either -. 
{ - 
part of the commissionaire; (12) a citizen recog 9 remained private or would become public. . 


nizes the description of a man wanted for questions — 
ing in connection with a case of rape; (13) a This provided four forms of the question- 


school teacher observes an act of discourtesy on the  . naire which were administered one to each of 
part of a bus conductor; (14) a senior shop assist- four independent random samples of 100 
ant overhears a junior being rude to a customer; _ cases drawn from the undergraduate ~ ll 


(15) a-student usher observes another student let-— 
anche shaped: lation of the University of Sydney. These 


employee discovers the source of slanderous rumors _ samples were similar to but independent of 
about another whose promotion is due; (17) a - the 160 cases upon which the original scal- 
civic officer observes a street vendor selling inferior ne was catried out. Ww ithin each subject’s S 


800ds; (18) a foreman discovers that an employee t d d ff 
has falsely tendered medical certificate for a ques ionnaire, items were randomized to 


ee: position of sanction, P leading towards iso- -_ 
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3. FREQUENCY OF PARTICULARISTIC RESPONSE symbolized as B, D, with 


18 ITEMS UNDER Four Conpitions respectively, a, c and d levels or categori 
In this type of design, one is concerned 
2S =e with the divergence of obtained frequencies _ 
Stranger anger Friend from those expected on the basis of popula- 


4 Private Public Private Public ~ tion characteristics. Ceteris paribus, if the 18 ; 
Public 


Acts * = 
acts truly represented the total range of 
Murder (8) 2 seriousness one would expect overall 


Rape (12) s frequency of P and U response. The figures 


Swindling (17) 40 were 3383P and 3817U, which prove to ier 
Slander =. 19 ‘9 significantly, although the degree of bias 
Prejudice (11) + 34 towards more serious acts is not great and 


"should not limit the generality of the find- 
ings. This | comparison is separate from the 


Abuse of “ 

“position @) 460037 subsequent analysis for which different 
Breach of ulation hypotheses were set 
confidence 4) 41 24 For the assessment of. the remaining 


fects, population proportions within cate- 
 gories of given classifications being unknown, 
sample proportions were set up as popula- 
Cheating (18) iy 60 tion values. Experimental arrangement had 
Abuse 
of “opal set at zero the main effects for B, C, and D | 
position (1) 69 
Drunkenness (6) 81 80. the interactions among these. The only 
Gambling 96 values remaining to be considered then were 
Adultery (3) 95 90 the interactions involving the variable classi- 
in "sociated with (1) social distance, (2) 
2 and (3) type of act. As in Stouffer's 4 
Table : 3 out frequency investigation, incidence of P response 
of P response for each of the 18 items under higher under conditions of friendship and 
each: of the four conditions of administra- privacy. Examination of the higher-order 
tion. These data were analyzed by "interactions, al all of which are > statistically 
4 ‘method of multiple contingency, which for significant, revealed that the e form of a given 
_ frequencies parallels in many ways the association does not vary, but there is change 
method of analysis of variance for quanti- in degree from level to level of other factors. 


Profanity (9) 
Rudeness 

Rudeness (14) 
Sacrilege (1s) 60 


ties. The results of the analysis are set in For example, in all cases the association be- 
Table 4. For brevity the classifications have — tween? P-U response and publicity follows the 


TABLE 4 MULTIPLE ‘CONTINGENCY OF THE Data OF TABLE 


1 
(a-1)(c-1) = 1 
(a-1) (c-1) (d- 


 (a-1) (d-1) = 17 
(a-1) (b-1) (c-1) =i 
A= universalism-particularism — = stranger- -friend 


(a-1) (b-1) (d-1) = 17° 


ng 


a 
| | 
= 
= 
| 
| 
q 
— 
q 


"pattern increased U with increased publicity, will be to resolve a role in 


but there is a higher degree of association in universalistic manner. 


| 


cerned the case of a friend than in the case of @ 
— stranger. It may be concluded, therefore, "PERSONALITY. ASA DETERMINANT WHERE 
| that social sanction (measured through seri- ~ SocraL PRESSURES ARE BALANCED 

the 18 | social distance, and publicity all ., | 

nge of 4 p Adorno et al. 6 have described the authori 


arian personality, much of whose behavior 
figures | could be conceived of as universalistic. Thus — 
‘there is is some @ priors support | for the Stouf- 


f bias conditions for a particular P-U division, er and Toby hypothesis of a ‘personality 


equal 


- istic resolutions of role conflicts, but their 


| affect « choice of universalistic or particular- 


2 find- trait (or constellation existed, one might ask 
| linear hypothesis that the = a 

m the ‘under what conditions it would be manifest. 
the social sanction the greater the incidence te ty 

Pop- of U response | remains to be demonstrated. 

considerations of social distance and pub-— 

ng ef- 0 do so requires correlation of the two icity; and i in others, whatever personal feel- 

variables. Accordingly the role conflict situ- “ings might be, the force of social sanction 

—, ations were ranked for Seriousness the deciding factor. In short, 

opula- > of values on the Thurstone scale, and sonality variables are v ‘unlikely - ‘play a : 

t had | (2) incidence of U response. Rank order deciding part except where social forces are ; 

| correlation coefficients were calculated for in balance. Imagine a role conflict situation 

> only of the four conditions, these are in which the social pressures towards uni- 

set out in Table 5. The ‘data on adultery versalism are counteracted by social 

classi- i __ were eliminated from the values based on 17 4 sures towards particularism. If the conflict is _ 

ly as- * pairs. This act in the abstract scaled high on to be resolved, some other factor must enter — 

og i seriousness, but respondents facing it in a the situation to swing the balance; and it = 

concrete situation did not feel bound to do here that hypothesized personality bias 

se is | anything about it. While the morality of could most readily be detected. Of course, 

y and | F adultery may differ i in some ways from the such bias may well be specific to given situa- 


morality of other acts, it illustrates a diffi- tions, in which case for a sample of subjects 
- culty y which arose with a number of items, and situations one would not find any con- 
via an act considered in a concrete setting _ sistency of of ‘reaction. If, on the other hand, 


hange will not necessarily hold the same scale consistency could be -demon- 

jective of sanction. “Within | the limita- -ularism. test. this 


tions of the present method, a fair degree of one would need to intercorrelate reactions to — 

J relationship | hetween seriousness ses and U- P a variety of role conflict situations in all of 

variation is demonstrated by the correlation whicha balance of social pressures s for U and 

4 values; ; and in general it may be concluded _P obtained. Factor analysis * of the resulting 

that the more serious the act (the pcm matrix | would _ bring out any generality. S Such 

social sanction) the more likely the a study is now described. 


7 In setting up a variet of role conflict situ- 
ABLE RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS BETWEEN 
OF ACT AND INCIDENCE OF UNI- The person engaged in an is someone 


VERSALISTIC REACTION TO ROLE than the respondent. (2) The person 


in conflict is the respondent. (3) To balance 


social pressures friendship is set against pub- 


Ww. ‘Adorno , et al., The Authoritarian 
‘sonality, “New York: Harpers, 

R. B. Cattell, Factor Analysis: : An Introduc-— 
ee and Manual for the Psychologist and Social — 
Scientist. Harpers, 1950. 
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licity that the actor is a friend of the ‘Frustration ‘Study wer were also. included, 
respondent, while the latter’ 's reactions will information « on sex, religion, politics ond so- 

s become public. (4) To control the effect of cial class ® was also sought. Sere : 
sanction, all acts are to have the same wate fam sample. The final form of the | 
"position on seriousness, that position being questionnaire was administered to a sample 4 
_ 7 the one which gives a 50:50 ‘division on U-P. z of 500 undergraduates at the University of — 
. 5) In reaction to role conflict four lines of Sydney. This group was independent of the 

“action are available ra ranging U-- U,P | A P+. ee. upon which the selection « of items was 

. Sampling the role conflict items. An based. To maintain cultural homogeneity (in 
4 initial pool of thirty items was made up for a country with an extensive migration - 

againat the criteria. Of these, “twelve scheme) the sample was restricted to the 
drawn from the eighteen described Australian born. 
above, some unchanged and others modified 4, The results. Data. are set out and dis-_ 
in a manner conducive to a 50:50 ‘division — cussed i in the following order: (1) item fre- | 

on U- P. The additional eighteen items were — quencies; (2) tetrachoric intercorrelations; e 
new. ‘The thirty items were tried out on na (3) t the factor analysis; (4) the distribution 


a> Co =F GA tm BRD 


p 


the U-P ‘on Percentage incidence for ‘the ‘U- , AS, 

; = choice of ten items, five of which are de- and P-F items and for sex, religion, polities a 

‘scribed above (numbers 2 2, 11, 13, 15, 16). : and social class, is set out in Table 6. The | 

vA A brief description of the themes involved i in 50:50 division between U and P was approxi- © 4 

the re remaining five follows. For this study, mated with the majority of the role conflict 
‘renumber the above items in order | (1, 2, 3, % items, so that a balance of social forces a 
4,5), then (6) a tramway inspector finds ? be said to have been achieved. Where neces- 

driver has been drinking on duty; y with the remaining variables s the 


& Ww Ww 


health: inspector has to investigate a public fications were reduced to dichotomies for 

_ nuisance; (8) a hospital director discovers “correlation purposes: Class (1+2+3): | 
malpractice among the doctors; ;(9)a specta-_ (44546); Religion (Catholics+-Angli- 

tor observes a player cheating at cards; (10) cans): : (Protestants + Others); Politics 

a union official discovers a breach of safety yo (Liberals): (Labor and others). The ian 

ina factory. variables were intercorrelated, but a number 

_ 2. External validating criteria. In addition 1! of considerations led to the rejection of most — 

: to the role conflict items, certain | others 3 were of the” external validating criteria. The 

- included in the final battery to aid in 4 - Rosenzweig P-F Study was shown to be fac- 

"identification of the U-P factor, should it  torially heterogeneous,!° and in any case the 
occur. The four attitude scales used in the P-F items did not ‘correlate with the role 
Authoritarian Personality were factor an-— ine items. Religious and political affilia- 


= by O'Neil and Levinson.$ s One of ‘the: tion and class were found to be unrelated to _ 
factors revealed by their study was ‘authori-— -. P variation; and one of the A-S items _ 
tarian submission’, and as this appeared to " (marriage) “also failed. The remaining A-S 
-: related to universalism, two items ‘known | item and sex showed appreciable relationship 
“to load | on authoritarian ‘submission (A- U-P variation, and hence these two with 
were chosen as markers: Some equality in the ten role conflict items were retained for 
marriage is a good thing, but by and large subsequent factor analysis, 
husband ought to have the main say- SO The matrix of tetrachoric 
family ‘matters. Agree? ‘Disagree? ‘is se set out in Table 7. ‘The general order of 
family is a sacred institution, divinely or- correlation is low, averaging about .30, but 
dined Agree? Disagree? The latter item the “majority of of values significantly 
loaded on ‘religious conventionalism.’ 


— 
= 8 and 14 from the Rosenzweig Picture- ee A.A. een and R. J. Havighurst, “Status 


.. Ranking of Occupations in New Zealand Australis 
sail SW. M. O'Neil and D. J. Levinson, “A Fac- Journal of Psychology. 1954, 6, 10-15. tale © 
torial Exploration of Authoritarianism and Some Bil _ 109, P. Sutcliffe, “An Appraisal of the Rosen- 

of Its Ideological Concomitants,” Journal of Per-— zweig Picture-Frustration Study.” Australia Journal ; 
sonality, 1954, 22, pp. 449-463, of Psychology. 1955, 7, pp. 97- 107. 
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‘Taste 6. U-P, A-S anp > P-F AND Sex, value was ‘assumed : as — “The 
RELIGION, PoLITICs AND SOCIAL CLASS, reflection procedure was that described by 


tia 


_ Cattell." 11 The solution not iterated. 
= Four factors were extracted, but it is un- 


‘that more than three should be con- 
sidered as other than error. As indicated — 
above, the general order of correlation in 

2 matrix of Table 7 is low, and there are 
some doubts about the complete reliability — 
of the data. Hence one could not be con- 
‘fident about a large number of factors unless 
each exhibited a fair number of sizeable 
=> If one sets 316 (accounting for 


0 ral a 10 per cent of the variance of an f an item) as 


Class Ur TABLE 7. TETRACHORIC INTERCORRELATIONS oF U-P > 
a pper 3 2 A-S anp SEX FOR SAMPLE 


7 8 9 10 AS Sex 


AS 


2s 
Religion Catholic 2 
Protestant 3 


«52 the lower limit of a significant loading, the 


third factor four acceptable loadings 
the fourth has only one 339). 


500 would have been criterion. as “applied to. the 

to establish the statistical significance of --Tesidual matrix after extraction of the third 

every value. The matrix as a whole, however, _ factor. In light of these considerations, the 
fourth factor was regarded as error, and: 


based upon of students rotation are presented in Table 8. Sig- 


which would not be representative of the — loadings are set in bold face type. 
general population on the U-P trait, so that _ _ The unrotated solution provides a a general 


selection within the range may be responsible factor and two bipolar group factors. A num- 
_ ber of orthogonal rotations were tried to 


ture. The solution 


11 Cattell, « op. dt. p 162, 


> 


a 
q 
42 13 05 19 
42.26.45 .23 21 24 
20 04 33 16 31 
25 30 43 21 .20 
: 33 14 33 .26 .22 
— 28 .24 29 .20 -34 
36 43 -05 -05 
n 
q 
error of tetrachoric 7 (relative to the 
| 
| 
Ploratory factor analysis seems warranted. } 
The correlation matrix of Table 7 was 
factorized by Thurstone’s centroid method. 7 
For each column the highest correlation Psychometrika, 1942, 7, pp. 9-18. " : 


702 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Taste 8. FACTOR Loapincs OBTAINED BY ‘tarian- submission, neither does it it go against 
OF THE INTERCORRELATIONS it. A method of testing this working hy- 
pothesis is outlined below. The only 


to load on I’ is sex, 


= t ctors 


7 Four role conflict items load significantly 
-06 and positively on factor Ir’, and sex nega- 
tively. In all | four items, the 1 role” of the 
66 01 46 respondent tends to be that of a male: radio 
= 
sponsor, health inspector, hospital director, 
(32 45 J 34 45 union official. Of the items which do not 
14 4262 42 load on this factor, all but one involve roles 
4 42 which are not clearly defined for sex. Thus 
00 - factor II’ “appears to be related to sex role, 
ex 10 38 44 35 
The negative loading on sex calls for some 
per cent explanation. In deciding” the sign of co- 
-contribu- 28.2 56 6 41. 1 83 56 41. _ efficient involving sex, association of maleness 
tion with P and of eness with U was de. 


noted positive. The negative sign thus im- 


| q plies association of maleness with U, which 
came closest to ‘this aim i is set out in the iS congruent | with conformity to male sex . | 
- right half of Table 8. This was obtained by 4 role. Factor II’ might thus be labelled sex 


“role conservatism. was one social vari- 


“general factor axis through ‘the A-S item, 


Factor III was eventually left unrotated, as “findings. 
no rotation in relation to any of the others, Of the three factors, the third is the most 


difficult to characterize with any surety. It 
I, II, I’, Il’, provided any obvious simplifi- 


cation. After rotation, there are as before a is bipolar and contrasts the sacrilege | and 
general factor and two bipolar factors but -S items with se sex and the doctor’s 
4 ‘their likely nature is more apparent. Ww hile” Practice item. As the A-S item loads on 
the sheer existence of generality is sufficient _ gious conventionalism in the O’Neil-Levinson 
: to confirm the Stouffer-Toby hypothesis of a 3 study, one pole of the factor at least could 
: bias or predisposition to resolve role con-— 7 involve religion. As a positive loading on sex — 
flicts in a given manner, there are advan- indicates association maleness sand 
attemp - P (non- conformism), and the other positive 
ges in a tempting to characterize the. fac- 
; tors. Suggestions as to the nature of factors item involves a malpractice, this pole could 
the status of hypotheses, which aids be anti-religious. This factor might therefore 
future research and allows cross reference be labelled tentatively morality-immorality. 
for other factor analytic studies. Accord- Such a factor could of course — 
ingly, with emphasis upon the tentative na- of religious affiliation. 
ture of the interpretations, the following ia It must be emphasized that these factor 
characterizations are offered. “interpretations” _are hypotheses, 
ith the A-S item as a marker, factor I’ cordingly the question of verification arises 
might be called authoritarian- submission. By the questionnaire method, a 
_ The A-S item does not load highly o on the variable has “been characterized and a 
> O’Neil-Levinson factor and is not therefore _ method of mzas.ixement provided. The valid- 
at av very” good marker; but while the evidence _ ity of the procedure would be demonstrated — 
does 1 not chwrmade support mead identification if it could be shown that groups - contrasted 
thori- on the universalism- puticunon scale dif- 
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SOCIAL CLASS AND OCCUPATIONAL “ASPIRATION 7083 
fered in ways predictable from knowledge of ticularistic response. of 
the authoritarian personality. This investiga-— of Tole” conflict situations in which | social 
tion is in progress and will be | reported in a forces were balanced were intercorrelated » 


subsequent test the hypothesis t that there is a personality 
bias towards universalistic or particularistic 


response. ‘The hypothesis was confirmed by 
An investigation was made of social an the results of a factor analysis of the inter- a 
personality factors: influencing choice in role 7 correlations which provided a general and» 
conflict situations. It was found that social — two group factors. ‘These were tentatively 
sanction, social distance, and publicity inter- identified as authoritarian-: “submission, sex 
act in the determination of universalistic and role conservatism, and morality- immorality. 


q responses, overall respectively, and a method for "testing 


SOCIAL CLASS AD ‘AND OCCUPATIONAL ASPIRATION: CoM 
OF ABSOLUTE AND RELATIVE ‘MEASUREMENT* 


T. Empey 


Brigham Youn University 


s the of or implicitly, that t th lower classes 
get ahead shared by the lower classes? in ernalized this tradition.> 
One group of investigators holds that it Previous investigations on n this subject 
is not.2 Hollingshead for example, ss ‘says that have dealt largely with occupational aspira- 


Jlower- class youngsters tion in absolute terms; that is, a een 


‘their horizons to the class horizon, and in definition of occupational Success has been 


the process they have unconsciously eat He. = 
themselves in such a position that they will and the aspirations of -lower- r-class. people 
occupy the same levels as their parents.”? _ have’ been compared with those of upper- 


Another group takes the opposite point of class” people. Almost without exception, the 


view. Its members suggest, either explicitly absolute occupational aspirations of the 


"upper classes have been found to be to be “higher” 
* This paper reports one phase of a project (No. ae 3R. E. Merton, “Social Structure | and Anomie,” 
_ 1141) on the educational and occupational planning Social Theory and Social Structure, Glencoe: The r 
of high school seniors conducted by the Department Free Press, 1949, Chap. 4; J. W. Bennett and M. > 
_ of Rural Sociology at the State College of Washing- Tymin, Social Life, New York: A. A. Knopf, 1948, _ 
_ ton, This writer is indebted to W. L. Slocum and pp, 490, 587; R. Cattel, “The Cultural Functions of 
the members of the department for their help. Social Stratification,” Journal of Social Psychology, a 
__ 7H. H. Hyman, “The Value Systems of oe 21 (February, 1945), pp. 3-23, 25-55; E. Chinoy, 
Classes,” in Class, Status and Power, edited by R. “The Tradition of Opportunity and the Aspirations 
_ Bendix and S. M. Lipset, Glencoe: The Free Press, — of Automobile Workers,” American Journal of Soci- 
1953; W. A. Davis, “Socialization and Adolescent ology, 57 (March, 1952), p. 453; R. Centers, “Atti- 
j Personality,” in the Forty-third Yearbook of the tude and Belief in Relation to Occupational Stratifi-. 
National Society for the Study of Education, Uni- cation,” Journal Social 27 (May, 
versity of Chicago, 1944, S; W. A. Davis; 
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2 the Child,” American Sociological Review, 6 (June, — Community, Palo Alto: Stanford University Press, 7 
7 1941), pp. 345-346; A. B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s 1937, p. 17; A. W. Kornhauser, “Analysis of ‘Class’ 1 
¢ Youth, New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., Structure in Contemporary American Society,” in § (7 
| 1949, pp. 282-287; W. A. Davis, and R. J. Havig- Industrial Conflict: A Psychological Interpretation, 
te hurst, Father of the Man, Bos.on: Houghton- _ Yearbook of the Society for the Psychological a — 
Co., 1947, p. of Social Issues, edited by G. W. Hartmann and 
 *Hollingshead, of. cit, p. 285. Newcomb, Chap. 11, p. 2600. 


in the economic ‘stracture ure than those o of the ‘3 present. ‘ ‘The more unsatisfactory the pres- 
_ lower class.* Because the lower classes are ent is conceived to be the more urgent the 
less” inclined to aspire to professional and desire (need) to depart from it ‘in the fu- 
‘managerial occupations, such findings have ture,’ and the greater the psychological dis. | 
os supported the idea that they do not desire to tance between mow and the situation-to. 
“get ahead.” But there is reason to believe be.” 1° Therefore, she says, the lower Class is 
a4 that relative positions should be taken into imbued with a “deep all-pervading’ need 
account, that is, some attention should be _ (which the upper class does not have and 
paid to the class level from which the ie oe middle class only to a lesser degree) to 
vidual begins in deciding whether or not he leave the resent. = . 
_ Mills® and Form 8 cite evidence which or ‘net this psychological need of the lower 
suggests that the prestige hierarchy of occu- class is ever actually manifest. Gould and 7 
_ pations is not viewed with the same perspec- others suggest that, despite their need to es- Co 
‘ tive by different social strata. Other studies cape the present, reality compels lower- class 
individuals" to reduce their aspirations be- 
cause . they are not able to accept the risk i 
or managerial job, but that a skilled job, or of becoming less poor.! In actuality, thers 
a the ownership of a small business, also )repre- may be a large discrepancy between the oc 
sents progress.” Finally, in individualistic cupations they would prefer to enter and the 
_ terms, the social- psychological literature on ones they think they can actually enter. 
levels of aspiration suggests two important _ Reality aspirations may ‘be imi limited after all 
points: (1) that “. .. the feeling of success the class horizon. 
and failure does not depend upon an abso- The present paper is devoted to further 
lute level of achievement” but upon a variety "study yon this matter. It is based on » a 
- of factors,® and (2) that the lower classes esponses of male high school seniors to a 
7 may be oneue strongly motivated to achieve - questionnaire dealing with their occupational — 
(relatively speaking) than are on plans and aspirations. effort is made to 
obtain a more accurate picture ‘occupa 
strata above them.® 
thet ont’ concept the. = aspiration by measuring it both by an 
se is an expression of one’s status in the ~ _ absolute and a relative standard: when an 
op lower-class seniors are compared with those 


Hyman, op cit., Pp. 432; Hollingshead, op. cit., 
“pp. 285-286; and R. Centers, “Motivational As- of upper-class seniors; when a relative stand- 


pects of Occupational Stratification,” Journal of ard is used, each senior’s occupational choice 
Social Psychology, 28 (November, 1948), pp. 187-— ‘is compared with that of his father. Thus, 


W. Mills, “The Middle Classes in not only the actual occupation which an in- 
sized Cities,” American Sociological Review, 11 dividual chooses vegheny status level from 
(October, 1946), pp. 525-526. Which he comes is considered in deciding 

_ 6W. H. Form, “Toward an Occupational Social whether or ni not he desires to x get ahead. 


Choice, New York: Columbia University Press, seem ‘inclined ‘to reduce their aspirations 
_ 1951, p. 152; S. M. Lipset and R. Bendix, “Social when a comparison is made between their 


Mobility and Occupational Career Patterns, II: 
refer nes they 
cial Mobility,” in Class, Status and Power, op. cit. p occup es 
—p. 462; Chinoy, op. cit., p. 453; and Centers, “Mo- actually antictpat entering, 
_ tivational Aspects of Occupational Stratification,’ i. The following hypotheses are are examined: 


op. cit, pp. 200-2010. The absolute occupational status aspira- 


Lewin and Associates, “Level of Aspira-— 
tion,” in Personality and the Behavior Disorders, -_) tions of male high school seniors from th 


- edited by J. McV. Hunt, New York: Ronald Press, Lg ae 
1944, I, Chap. 10, esp. pp. 340-345, 374-375. 


_ middle and upper classes are ine 


9R, Gould, “Some Sociological Determinants of Ibid, p. 468. 
Goal Strivings,” Journal of Social 13 Ibid., pp. 468ff; Hyman op. + 433-434; 
1941), pp. 461-473. and Lewin ‘et al., op. cit, pp. 344-345. 
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7 SOCIAL CLASS “AND occ UPATIONAL ASPIRATION 


TABLE 1. UPPER AND ‘Lower EXTREMES OF 
CoMBINED SCALE en 


2. The relative status 
of lower-class seniors indicate that they Batt- Smith 
| and anticipate having significantly ‘North Rank 


strata in- _Oceupation centile) Interval) Rank Position 
Kom than those from middle and upper uss 


strata to reduce their occupational aspira- U.S Supreme syetrtnsds 


| 


tions significantly 1 when faced with the ne- Court Justice 99.4 
cessity of choosing between their (U.S.Diplomatin be 


State 97.8 95. 96.6 vague! 
This study is based on a probability. sam- 


Member 


97.5 


le of approximately one-tenth of all male ‘U.S. Senator 
thers the state of during the spring or Chancellor 

d the 

nter. 

r all wt of school before reached the 

gade. Any generalization to be made from 

rther the data, therefore, must make der 

the for this selectiveness.1* 

toa 


Unskilled 
odd jobs 


status of the father is or equipment and 


‘wed as the principal criterion for defining doesnot manage 


143 


isa stratified, -stage cluster Scrub Woman 3. 5 144 

is of *mple in which the high school, and not the stu-— Garbage Collector 28 2 145 

h  § dent, is the primary sampling unit. In all, data were Street Sweeper 1 ic & 

ose tbtained from thirty-five high schools (clusters). -Unskilled migra- 

and- § Where tests of significance are used, non-parameter tory worker — 

10ice techniques are applied. The cluster-type sample Shoe 

‘hus, § tskes the use of normal curve statistics prohibi- P rofessional | 

. _ tively expensive and also causes a severe attrition 

of cases when each cluster is divided into ten occu- 

from pational strata for analysis. For a complete discus- ied 

ding son of the selection of the sample and of the calcu- the social-class levels 0 of the seniors in the 

ead. § ltion of sampling variance, see my unpublished — study. Occupational ‘Status is is measured © by a 

ster- dissertation, Relationship of Social Class and means of an occupational prestige scale. This 

sale Family Authority Patterns to Occupational — scale was formed by combining the Hatt- 

of Washington High School Seniors, Department of “4 

§ Sociology, State C allege of Washington, 1955, Chap. North and Smith ait occupational prestige 

The upper and lower extremes of 

they Reliable estimates of the number of adoles- 4 
"| @nts in Washington who drop out of school before aa 14P. K. Hatt and C. C. North, “Jobs and Occu- 


the 12th grade are rare. The 1950 census reported ¥ pations; A Popular Evaluation,” in Class, Status — ; 
that 43.1 per cent of the males, ages 20-24, had not and Power, op. cit., pp. 411-426 B cog. Pe oe 7 ae 
finished the 12th grade. Schmid, et al., estimate that 7 15M. Smith, “An Empirical Scale of Prestige of | 
during the period between 1925 and 1951, approxi- Occupations,” American 
mately 39 per cent of the total school-age popula- (April, 1943), pp. 185-192. 
tion dropped out of school between the Ist and 16 When the occupations common to both scales 
Ith grades. (See, C. F. Schmid, et al., Enrollment + were placed in rank order, a rank order correlation 
Forecasts State of Washington, Washington State : of .97 was obtained between them. This provided © 
Census Board, 1954.) Neither estimate accounts for the justification for combining the two scales. The _ 
Population migrations. new scale ranks from 1 to 100. The 
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= scale are shown i in Table 1 for illustrative _ TABLE 2. AVERAGE PREFERRED AND ANTICIPATED 0c. 
CUPATIONAL ASPIRATION LEVELS OF 


2 
EFFERENT SOCIAL STRATA 


new v scale does not justify any minute 
measurements of difference among occupa- 
tions with respect to prestige. In order to 
make a basis for comparison, it was divided _ Level 

into groups of occupations | each of which Father's Aspi- 

“represent 10 per cent of the total. Each ‘Status = ration® 
these groups, or deciles, was assigned a num- (High) 4 
_ ber; the lowest decile received the value 7. 
the highest, 10. ‘Thus, the occupational 8 63° 26 
status hierarchy was divided into ten differ- 4 32 
ent strata. Comparisons with respect to SO- = 
§ cial class and occupational aspiration are 129 §.99 


made in terms of these ten en objective strata. 5. 


565 


All 1Strata ta 


data lend strong support to the Differences among strata were Pre- 
pothesis that > absolute 9 df.; P< 01; C=.29. Antici- 


his ‘that a rel t stan d 1d j 
. classes. Table 2 indicates that, with little ex- ative standard is —_ a, 


ception, there is a direct ‘relationship be- al seniors from the e lower strata . prefer and 
tween present social level future anticipate having significantly higher occupa- 
statuses s than their fathers. The Net 


absolute aspirations tobe. each ‘social stratum who had negative aspira- 


levels display an intense desire 


upward occupational ‘mobility. 


Smith scale aly used this system; it was neces- Ber 3 shows that rere on the lower 
sary to convert Hatt-North rankings to percentiles even ti t he i 
in order to make them comparable. The common © S ccupational strata hac positive as- 


| base was necessary to interpolate differences in the a -piration s ‘scores; and that, where tests could 


ranking of occupations which were common to both be run, ‘seniors on the canes six r six occupational 
scales so as to assign them to their new scale posi- 
tion, and also to find the approximate scale value 


for occupations which were not common to both. Se ain oe 
A complete copy of the scale may be obtained from | _—_—_—_preferred occupational status is: 
the author. Righer than ‘The same Mot high 
_ 17 Fewer seniors responded to the question on 


- their anticipated occupations than they did to the | 
_ on their preferred occupations. However, a chi 
square value obtained by comparing the distribution — 
of preferred occupations for all those who stated a 
a preferred occupation with a distribution of preferred 
occupations for all those who stated both preferred 
_ anticipated occupations did not approach sig- — 


to state an anticipated occupation. There are addi- 

a tional grounds for believing that most of those who © en 
= to respond did so because their anticipated Fig. 1—PREYERRED OCCUPATIONAL 


occupations were the same as their preferred. "SENIORS rroM STRATUM. 


a selective factor associated with those who se 2 


= ss 
| 
4 
= | 
| 
| 
&g 0 
b 
| 
The data also Ten strong support to the the low 
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Paroentage of students whose 


statuses wii ‘their r fathers’ present statuses, — 


wigher than Te sme gh Net and of —.55 between sons’ anticipated sta- 

tuses and fathers’ present statuses. However, 


a word of caution must be interjected. The 
measurements demonstrated in the tables 


Level 

of Aspi. 4.3 in the type of measurement where a 

scale is used. An individual at the bottom of 

7.83 the status ladder can go no lower in his as- 
8.36 

16 d + 911 _ Pirations, and a person at the top can go no = 


63.3 higher. Such a limitation n may partially ex- 
plain the extremes observed throughout the 


NTICIPATED OCCU ‘paper. Nevertheless, even if the upper and 


j Fig. 2—ANTICIPATED OccuPATIONAL OF 
SENIORS FROM EAcu STRATU 
lower two ‘strata were eliminated from the 


5.70 analysis, the same picture would remain; 
5.69 strata aspired to status the lower the status level, the greater the 
which were significantly higher than those expressed desire higher occupational 
of their fathers. The strong tendency for 
nt, Pre lower- “strata, seniors aspire upward re- Supplementary information derived from 
Antici- sulted in a negative correlation of — 60 Likert-type questions also lends strong sup- 
son occupational port to. these findings. Lower-class seniors 
were ‘significantly more inclined than upper- 
almost . AVERAGE PREFER PATED Class seniors to want a job that had a higher a 
er and AS TRATION ScORES OF SENIORS aa social standing in the community than the 4 
ccupa- one e their father had,'* to rate their family 
1e Net ‘income as insufficient for family needs, to 


Preferred $ 


‘think it important that have a 
- Level of Level o of income than their fathers,2° and to be dis- 
Father's ration Signifi-_ration _ satisfied with their fathers’ occupations as 
Stata Status Score 7 cance* cance 
ae * one for them.21 In consequence, these 
(High) 10 —2. overall findings provide | little support for the 5 
idea that lower-class seniors have limited 


their present class 


tained 
iors in 
aspira- 
ositive 


—+0.32 P=. 10 


61 P<.01 (40.45 P<.01 horizon. 


It was hypothesized that seniors from the 
cm lower classes are more inclined than i 


‘AllStrata 1.78 P 01 1.42 P<.01 
son from middle and upper strata to reduce their 


* Levels of significance were determined by means occupational aspirations significantly 


“ 
of the “Sign” test. It is based on the binomial and — “faced with the the necessity of choosing between - = 
permits us to compare the total number of positive ne 


+ 


differences with the total number of negative dif- 
ferences. In those cases where differences are zero, yawn 925; 3 df.; P<.01; c=, 48. 
they are excluded and sample size is reduced. x2=71.534; 6 df; P<.01; 


Largely, due to a small “n” and attrition due to 
exclusion of cases, degrees ‘of significance were not cain 
obtained for the strata (eo Wilfred Dixon x?=44, 788; 9 df.; P<.01; Cc. 27. 
and Frank Massey, Jr., Introduction to Statistical _ 22 These findings corroborate those of Straus 
Analysis, New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1951, bs who used similar techniques on a statewide sample > 
Chap. 17. Wisconsin students. See M. A. Straus, “Selected 
t Correlation n between present level and future School in Occupational Choice of Wisconsin High _ 
aspiration: —.60. | School Seniors,” Unpublished master’s thesis, De- 
Correlation and future of Sociology, ‘University of Wisconsin 
1949, 


2° x?=19.535 5 6 df; P<01; Cm: 
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their preferred and anticipated occupations. TABLE OF SENIORS As 
The data lend very little support to this URED} BY THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THEIR AER. — 

hypothesis. Table 4 indicates that: (1) sen- 

from most strata anticipated having oc- 


cupations somewhat lower than their pre- al 


ferred ones; and (2) while seniors on the 


lower half of the ‘Status hierarchy tended to Average Sig. at tie 
s Reality PerCent 
from the upper half, seniors from two mid- _ Status raat N Score df. _ Level Value 
strata (4 and 5) had downward 10 —0. 11. 3412, 12 
which were, or tended to be, statistically 12 +0.46 
significant. Average “reality scores” (dis- (13.277 5.048 


7 +0. 15.086 082 
tance between preferred and anticipated oc- 0.16 6 16. 812 4, = 


_cupations) and chi square values, obtained 97 5 15.086 15,035 


by comparing the distributions of preferred 18.475 20.300 
and anticipated occupations for goodness —0.55_ 16.8129, 
rape —0.38 

a Other data tend to confirm these findings. Strata 164 21. 666 3. 
In response to the question: “What are fl ets possible that, with another test, the revi- 


chances that you will enter your preferred _Sions downward for stratum 1 might have been 


Significant but, because the “n” was so small, it was 
occupation?” lower-class seniors were only necessary to combine it with stratum 2 for this | 

slightly ‘more inclined to think that their = analysis. The same was done for strata 9 and 0 
chances” of entering their “preferred occupa- . analyzing the distributions for each stratum, as- 


— tions were re less than those of seniors on strata 


most cases few seniors aspired to 


These findings lend but slight ‘support 
af iors t to reduce their occupational aspirations — _ School seniors from the middle and upper 
more than others when forced to choose be- _ Classes are significantly higher t than those of | 
tween the occupations they prefer and the | seniors from the lower classes; and (2) that 
ones they anticipate entering. It may be, of ‘the relative occupational status sapiens 
course, that lower-strata seniors had revised _ of lower-class seniors indicate that they pre- 4 
aa estimates downward before they stated — fe er and anticipate having significantly higher 
their preferred occupations. Hence, when it occupational statuses than their fathers. The 
came to stating their anticipated — occupa- "data do not support the hypothesis that sen- 
tions, they had had little downward revising to = from lower strata are more inclined than 
- do. If this were the case, lower-strata seniors those from middle and upper ‘Strata to reduce 
still anticipated entering occupations which their occupational aspirations significantly 
prov ide them with < a substantial faced the of choosing 


crease in occupational status over that e between their | preferred a and anticipated 
wey 


- by their fathers. occupations. 
Thus, these findings do not support two 

important schools of thought on the occupa: 

tional aspirations of lower-class youth: (1) 


that lower-class youth have limited their oc- 


fo hypotheses: (1) that the absolute oc occu- cupational aspirations to the class hocist po 
pational status of male high or (2) that lower-class youth have the sane 
me Le lofty occupational aspirations as those { from 
23 iemeeies among the strata were not sig- upper strata. Instead, they show that, wil 


nificant, but they tended to approach et 
They could have occurred by chance approximately the _lower- class youngsters aspired 
1 


1 ‘times out out of 100. ahead, they aspired to occupations at 
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Dat status. than those from upon all re- 
rata. Their aspirations were perhaps the quire the projection of the definition of one 
gsult of conditioning on particular socio- ‘stratum upon all strata. Therefore, measure- 
eonomic levels. _ Consequently, it would of for comparative purposes 4 


SOCIAL INTEGRATION AND CERTAIN COROLLARIES: 

15.035 Cornell University Medical College 


9.128 HIS article has red from a in connection ‘ion with a a large scale study 
6.383 na nary report of a study ‘conducted in of mental health and its social corollaries.2 
oe | = Springfield, Massachusetts, in 1950. - This paper benefits from the findings of the 

) Although the study was originally pene New York research, although it is substan- 
revi- 4s applied rather than pure research, the based on the ea arlier 1 research. 
been | sttitude-type scale devised afforded an op- 
this | tational formulation of the anomie concept. HYPOTHESES AND RE AND RESEARCH 


nd 10, This formulation was broader, however, than 
m, that specified by Durkheim. Wa: 
| The writer felt the need for further = ‘The objective of the Springfield study was 7 


_ | eptualization in the light of theoretical de- the measurement and assessment of the im-— 
ad pact of a series of ADL card ad 
an 4 velopments centering on the concept of pact of a series o card advertisements 


~ tal integration,” ? and in 1952 it became (anti-discrimination and American Creed 
upper possible to apply the writer’s wana of t Gl Messages) that were posted under controlled 


se of | momie concept to research in New York conditions in vehicles of the public transit 
—_ system. The applied character of this 


aA i _1The preliminary report was read under the ' search * imposed a different research design 
title “Social Dysfunction, Personality and Social than would have been developed if the study 


r pre- Distance Attitudes” at the annual meeting of the 
igher American Sociological Society, September, 1951. The _ had exclusively focused on the anomie 


study was undertaken in the writer’s capacity at concept. 


The the time as Director of Research and Program The “target” audience studied 
, Sen- Evaluation in the Anti-Defamation League (ADL) Springfield transit riding population, defined 


Although the report was given only limited dais. stbitrarily as individuals of age 16 and onal 


duce tibution i in mimeographed form, it has been drawn : who paid four or more fares in the average 
antly J upon in the literature and has stimulated a number week. Because a‘ailable resources limited us — 


osing of studies. See Richard Christie and Marie Jahoda toq relatively small sar y heterogeneity in 


(editors), Studies in the Scope and Method of “The camnle wae ra. 
pated Authoritarian Personality,” Glencoe: The Free the sample was reduced Be, ‘a excluding those 


ee | Press, 1954; Gordon W. Allport, The Nature of _ minority supe in the target audience which, 
two | Prejudice, Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, 1954, for obvious reasons, could be expected to 


upa- J} "225, 241; Gerhart Saenger, The Social Psy- be especially receptive | to the test cards’ 


4 chology of Prejudice, New York: Harper and Bros., thematic contents e., Negroes, Jews, and 
r OC Robin Williams, American Society, New York: the foreign- orn. The samp e was, therefore, 


same | The Social System, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 8 Under auspices of Cornell ell University ‘Medical 
1951; Talcott Parsons and Edward Shils (editors), College. (Department of Psychiatry). 
from Toward a General Theory of Action, Cambridge: _ _ 4Its findings will be reported in a paper, “A _ 
vhile Harvard University Press, 1951; S.z Landecker, Controlled Study of the Impact of Anti- Discrimina- 
st “Types of Integration and Their Measurement a ‘tion Advertising,” to appear in a volume tentatively _ 
fe American Journal of Sociology, 56 (January, 1951), titled, “Case Studies in Social Research, 
ffer- PP. 332-340, edited by Charles Glock. 
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delimited to > white, Christian, native- tured qt questionnaire items that avoided direct 
transit riders. By means of a “hybrid” sam-___ reference to minority groups, provide a rela- 
pling design combining randomized selection tively sensitive (ie e., valid) and “reliable 


of blocks (within walking distance of transit | ‘measure of attitudes toward such groups, 4 


a 


lines) and age-sex quota selection of indi- _ Considerations of questionnaire design com- 
viduals within these blocks, 401 individuals — Scape placement of our structured attitudes- 
between the ages of 16-69 (mean 40.3 years, » -minorities items early in the instrument, Fs 
 §D 14.5, years) _ were interviewed in in their Moreover, in order to divert respondent at- 
-homes5 ‘tention. from their common, underlying ele- 
Differential audience penetration’ effects ment, these items were Scattered among 
nsit questions of quite different content. "These 
mediated by ; a number of intervening varia- diversionary items afforded a “hitch hike” 


bles, e.g prior attitudinal set toward ee: opportunity to test hypotheses — on 
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classified by degree of attitudinal acceptance potheses c center ¢ ona 1 pair al antinonic Greek 


or ‘Tejection of minority groups in -general, terms, “eunomia” and “anomia.” The former 
on the basis of two different kinds of data 4 originally denoted a well ordered condition 


in abi in a society or state, , the latter its opposite, 


: i Responses to five structured social distance The two terms can be adapted with some 
oa - questionnaire items referring by indirec- — license to refer to the continuum of varia- 

= a to Negroes, Jews, foreigners, etc. "tions in the ‘ ‘ntegratedness” of different — 
4 2. Spontaneous comments revealing under- 

social systems or sub-systems, viewed 


attitudes. toward minority groups. 
_ These were unexpectedly elicited in many — _ molar wholes. They can also be applied to 
by projective nature of the the parallel 1 of variations se seen 
per ~ versions of the posted car cards the ‘ “microscopic” ” or molecular view of 


= (text converted into hieroglyphics) used “individuals as they are integrated in the 


in the interview to test message recall. ection fields of ‘their interpersonal 
It seems likely that unguarded, spontane- ane- P — te 


ous comments _ elicited by projective- type 
pictorial stimuli, in combination with struc- 

a 


- scopic approach to the phenomena of inte- 
gration in large social systems has 


nd 


Although research employing the 


The design and selection of the angle, as w 
the field interviewing operation, were planned a —TIt should be noted how this contentions, was 
executed by the Columbia University Bureau of effected. Sorted first were the respondents who in | 
_ Applied Social Research, under the direction of their spontaneous comments revealed their under- 
Charles Glock, Yorke Lucci, and Babette Kass, lying attitudes toward minority groups. Among 
with a field staff experienced in sample survey in- such: (a) those who spoke only favorably of mi- — 
 terviewing. The questionnaire and overall research nority groups and who similarly gave favorable re- 
_ design were constructed by the writer, with the plies to at least four of the five structured items 
sistance of Thomas S. Langner, Anita Kassen were placed in the Positive or “Tolerant” attitude 
Fischer, Alice Togo, and Columbia — BASR - staff. ~ category ; (b) those who spoke only unfavorably of 
Jerrold Heiss geereess the statistical operations: _ minority groups and who similarly gave unfavor- 
this paper. able replies to at least four of the five structured 
6 The five agree- disagree items were: items were placed in the Negative or “Prejudiced” 
(i) It is better for a child if he keeps to play- attitude category; (c) all others spontaneously com- . 
_- of the same religious background as his own. menting favorably or unfavorably or both and giv - 

_ (2) There are a good many people in the U. S._ ing “mixed replies” (two favorable and three un- 

- who ought to go back to the countries they came favorable, or vice versa) to the five structured 
It would be better all around if white chil- category. = 
_ dren had swimming pools for themselves. ___. Respondents who did not spontaneously reveal 
(4) Refugees from Nazi Germany should be > their attitudes toward minority groups could be 
kept out of the United States and sent to Palestine classified only on their replies to the structured 
items, as follows: (a) four or five favorable replies 
— In the South they have pretty much the -—Positive; (b) two or three unfavorable replies— 


- right slant about having separate colleges for white Ambivalent; ©) four or five unfavorable ena: 
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direct. in recent years,® it stil action social 
rela- On the other hand, and past. In short, the condition is | 


liable 
of being» readily fitted to the established sociological and psychological processes. ‘As 


com- operational ¢ apparatus of the sample survey. such, it warrants direct attack in the wide- 
= | | With the ‘molecular approach, the immediate ranging strategy of research.’ 
analytical objective would be to place indi- §_ This is not the place to explore sy syste- 
viduals a eunomia- anomia continuum ‘matically the relationship of the concept of 
representing variations in interpersonal in- -anomia, under the definition here proposed, 
tegration with their particular social fields ~ _ to cognate concepts. But two clarifying 
as” “global” ‘entities. More concretely, this servations may be offered. First, in the 


variable is conceived as referring to the indi- Writer ’s view “self-to-others alienation” = le 


11 
vidual’s generalized, pervasive sei sense of “self- be regarded~as the common e ement in 

to-others belongingness” at one extreme com- Durkh eim 


pared with “self-to-others distance” and 


“ 

self- to- -others, alienation” at the « other pole health investigation, the notion of the sociogenesis 

of the continuum. For semantic ; ReREREES the of individual anomia was refined to include the self- 
terms eunomia-anomia are here used to refer generated or psychogenic type of alienation from 


specifically to this socio- psychological con- others. This, of course, extends the sociogenic — 
perspective to earlier stages of the life history 
‘more narrowly localized social processes 
¥ 
It may clarify this conception of ‘malintegrating kind set in motion 
eunomia-2 anomia dimension on the molecular processes of from self and others. 
= to note the likelihood that in the indi- fhe ine 
-Vidual adult it covers more than the cumu-  ajities but in whom anomia develops in response to 
lative consequences of his s particular integra- objective conditions of stressful malintegration in 

tions in his current social roles and groups. 

10 Operationally speaking, Robin Williams (op. 


Specifically, three 
pe y, thre inclusive sets -_cit., p. 537) appears to take a dissenting position: 


forces are also seen as operating a his con- -“Anomie as a social condition has to be defined 
temporar situation. endently of the psychological states thought 
Reference groups beyond his: immediate '° 
The basic model for explanatory purposes is: : 


field of action, within which acceptance ‘normative situation ——> psychological state ——> 
ultimate integration are sought. item or sequence.’”’ But in an 
: Generalized qualities of the molar society - _ footnote he adds: “Strictly speaking, of course, the 


‘penetrating his contemporary action field, | arrows should be written <-—: the relations are 
reciprocal.” If the relations are reciprocal, as we 


concur, then the explanatory model is significantly 
goals, and (c) success or failure altered. With such alteration, considerations of 
operational efficiency, rather than of a unidirec- 
achieving these goals. rear a tional causal theory, may dictate to the investigator 
3. The socialization processes es of his inter- at what point his research should break into the 
personal relationships during childhood + chain. Clearly, verbalizable psychological states of 
and adolescence, as these have conditioned a individuals and their situational concomitants are 
the interpersonal expectations, value ori- ™ore readily accessible to the instruments of the 
 entations, and behavioral tendencies of his researcher than is the operationally | complicated — 
current personality structure. cultural abstraction that Williams calls the norma- 
tive structure” and seems to predicate as the re- 


din dividu "= searcher’s necessary point of first attack, 
J Accordingly, indi lvi@uat _eunomia-anomia _--:11 This general point of view has been expressed 


viewed as a variable ole contémporary-condi— Ivan Belknap and Hiram J. Friedsam, 


tion ion having tts-origin in the complex inter- a and Sex Categories as Sociological Variables in dn 
Mental Disorders of Later Maturity,” 
“Sociological Review, 14 (June, 1949), p. 369: 
Among the most recent are: R. C. Angell, timately, suicide altruiste may also be an anomic 
The Moral Integration of | American” Cities, Chi- phenomenon, since the group actually extrudes the 
"cago: University of Chicago Press, 1951; W. S. _ particular individual, providing no further ‘place’ 7 
_Landecker, op. cit.; Bernard Lander, Toward an for him. Egoisme, another of Durkheim’s type of - 


‘Understanding of Juvenile Delinquency, New York: suicide is also perhaps significant only as a cause 
Columbia University 1954. of anomie.’ 


as these affect (a) his life-goal choices, — 
(b) his selection of means toward these 
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egoisme, altruisme, and fatalisme as different own interpersonal situation. To this end, 
but often overlapping forms of suicide. Sec- we set down the ideational states Or com. 
ond, there has been reflected among some ponents that on theoretical grounds ‘would 
- social scientists a sense of the limited utility. represent internalized counterparts or reflec. 
Durkheim’s tions, _in the individual’ s life situation, of 


ponents from the larger series were 
pan hse which he tended to associate with for inclusion in the study. For each, “opin 
rather special ‘ “change of role” circum- ion” type statements of the ‘simple agree- 

stances). This development has been accom- disagree type pe were framed and _pretested 
panied by diversification in the usage of the (for verbal clarity and response distribu. 
term, in one direction toward convergence — tions) in fifty i interviews. From the pretest 
with the broader concepts of dysfunction and experience we selected one item which, with 
malintegration in molar social systems.’? — subsequent revisions, finally represented each 

7 The convergence most closely approximating : anomia component in the Springfield ques- 
the definition proposed here is to be seen tionnaire.1¢ 

in (1). Maclver's definition of anomie as The first of these postulated components 
“the breakdown of the individual’s sense of was the individual’ s sense that community 
4 attachment to society” 18 and ( 2) Lasswell’s leaders are detached from and indifferent to 
reading of the concept as referring to the his needs, reflecting severance of the inter. 

i “lack of identification on the part of the ~dependent bond within the social system be- 
lp primary y ego of the individual with a ‘self? tween leaders and those they s should repre- 

that includes others. In a word, modern man _ sent and serve. The item selected to 
appeared to be suffering from psychic isola- represent this component ‘ was the agree-dis- 
tion. He felt alone, cut off, unwanted, un- agree statement, “There’s little use writing 
loved, unvalued.” public officials because often they aren't 


Jov 
The hypothesis within framework really interested in the problems of the ay 
that lent itself to testing in the Springfield erage man.” 
study this: social malintegration, The second ‘hypothesized element_ of 
anomia the individual’s perception of 
rejective bp out-groups i the social order as essentially fickle and un- 
_« general and toward minority ‘groups in in par- predictable, i.e., , orderless, inducing the sense 
— ticular.!® To test this hypothesis it was nec- that under such conditions he can can accomplish 
~ essary to devise a measure of f interpersonal _ “little toward realizing future life goals. The 
alienation | or “anomia.” ’ This, we reasoned, item that seemed to to come closest to this 
could be constructed in opinion-poll format | facet of anomia was the Epicurean state 
to represent, directly or indirectly, the re- ment, “Nowadays a person has to live pretty 
- Spondent’ s definition or perception of his ‘much for today and let tomorrow take care 
” 
An example is provided in Robert Closely related to ‘this aspect of anomia 
e Merton’s “Social Structure and Anomie: Re- ; “was a third element: the individual’s view, 
visions and Extensions’ in his Social Theory and bevond abdication of future life goals, that 
Social Structure, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, y d le lik him t 8 " 
Robert M. Maclver, The Ramparts We 
‘ ae52. New York: the Macmillan Co., 1950, pp. a 16 John Harding has called our attention to the 
work of Rundquist and Sletto with a series of 
= 14 Harold Lasswell, “The Threat to Privacy” t questionnaire items devised to measure generalized | 
: Robert M. Maclver (editor), Conflict of Loyal- “morale.” Examination of these items revealed theit 
ties, New York: Harper and Bros., 1952. affinity with some of our anomia questions. There 
_ 15 Williams (0p. cit., p. 536) independently ar- was, however, considerable divergence in the two 
a _ seed at substantially the same hypothesis: “It is | theoretical frameworks. Cf. Edward A. Rundquist 
_ enough to note here one possible connection between and Raymond F. Sletto, Personality in the Depres- 
—* conditions and problems of intergroup, or sion, Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
-intercategory, relations. .. . [Anomie] is a context 1936. Consideration of anomia in relation to cog- 
- highly favorable to rigidly categorical definition of nate concepts like — is being reserved for a 
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Would jie statement rejecting the American cd ure of anomia. For this specific purpose we 
reflec. iutrine of progress: “In spite of what some incorporated into the questionnaire a short- 
ion, of maple say, the lot of the average man is ened five-item version of the California 


in. |me perhaps most closely approximating In the interview, the fifteen items of the 
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he pols 
item chosen to represent this component was 


assumed to be reflected in our meas- 


worse, not better.” = F scale of authoritarianism.’ 18 Replication of 
| The fourth component postulated, and the the California : study was not intended. al 


Durkheim’ s particular definition of anomie, anomia, authoritarianism, and attitudes-to- 
the deflation or loss" of internalized minorities measures were all presented to the 
‘ial norms and values, reflected in extreme . respondent as “opinion statements” > with 
form in the individual’s sense of the mean- _ which he could either agree or disagree. As a 
iglessness of life itself. Standing for this expected and provided for in the 
dement was the item proposition: “It’s coded list of possible replies available to the — 
tardly 1 fair to bring children into the world interviewer for checking, some respondents — 
rith the w way things look for the future.” a gave qualified or ‘ “can’t decide” answers. In| 
The final anomia component was hypothe- the scoring system, we applied the severe 
wed as the individual’s perception that his criterion that only an unequivocal “agree” — 
amework of immediate personal relation- (score values, 1) to an item was to be 
hips, the very rock of his social existence, _ counted in the score of its particular meas- = 
ras no longer predictive or supportive, and ure. Thus, for the anomia (A) and | authori- : 
was expressed by the item worded: “These -tarianism ( F) measures, the respondent’s_ 
ays a person doesn’t really know whom ~ falls in a range from zero to five. 


‘The writer would indicate a critical aware- fication, , designated the ‘ “M” measure, is 
ss of the exploratory character of and based, as noted earlier, on scored replies to — 
imitations in this attempt to translate the : structured questionnaire items in com- 
anomia concept into a researchable of opinion- bination with revealing spontaneous com- ; 
urvey type measure. Specifically: (1) Sev- _ ments elicited by the tentneliy masked test 
eral of the items, with benefit of hindsight, — 


are open to improvement. ( 2) Our series of 
postulated components of anomia exceeded 


ive, but the questionnaire could not ac- 
tmmodate more. (3) Each of the five ee. -:18 This version had been developed by the De- 7 
partment of Scientific Research in the American 


ponents probably would have been better Jewish Committee, sponsor of the California study, 
represented by a series of items s comprising — for use in its own research program. Toward its 
a sub- scale, particularly. as the necessary re- development, the original thirty items in the F— 
ktionship of certain of the items to their — scale were reworded or recast (to render them more © 


re " 5 comprehensible to people of low education) and 
spective hypothesized ‘compone ents was not applied in pre-tests of community sample studies ‘ 


yet established. (4) The items seemed 4 ‘conducted in Minneapolis and Baltimore. Latent — 
tave face validity as. a measure of anomia, structure analysis of the data on these thirty items 
but lacked a formal validation test, a con- z revealed that only five of the items met the specifi- — 


sideration to which we return below. ss cations of unidimensionality. These were included 
“After deciding the unaltered in the Springfield questionnaire with the 

eciding on the inc usion permission, here gratefully acknowledged, of Samuel 
ive anomia items in the ‘Springfield “ques-- Flowerman, then Research Director of AJC. The 


tionnaire, it became clear to us that we would iitemsareasfollows; ach 
also. have to control analytically for the (1) The most important thing to teach children © 7, 
is absolute obedience to their parents. = 
aut 
horitarian personality factor, as measured (3) haw ba 
in the California Study,!” if we were to test 


under him in order to gain their respect. | 
adequately the hypothesis that orientation 


range e for this scheme is zero 


_ (3) There are two kinds of people in the — 
WT, W. Adorno, E. Frenkel- Brunswik, Daniel _ (4) Prison is too good for sex criminals. They 
J. Levinson and R. Nevitt Sanford, The Authori- should be publicly whipped or worse. 
‘arian eel New York: Harper and Bros., (5) No decent man can respect a women who 
1950, has had sex relations before marria 
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aut of scores on the A and measures. 

he distributions of the Springfield pwns - This was high enough to raise the question 
a on the A, F, and M measures appear in Whether the two sets of items measures the 
ble 1. Data on the five items. ‘of ‘same latent attribute. Starting from 
-inter- -item correlations among the ten A_ 
even of latent structure analysis, de- and F items, the hypothesis was tested that 
oer to determine whether as an entity they the two sets of items measure the same attri- 
bute. A latent structure analysis, performed 


TABLE 1. DISTRIBUTION OF THE SPRINGFIELD im Peter Rossi and Lotte Lazarsfeld Bailyn, 


(N=401) on THE THREE MEASURES OF “established that the two sets of items measure 


A, F, amp M, In Pen ‘not one but discrete latent | 


Score Anomia(A) —_tarianism (F) motivating the construc. 
tion and inclusion the A. scale in the 


Springfield study as as that anomia is a 
a 20 ~—_—cfactor related to the formation of negative, 
= rejective attitudes toward minority groups, 
The Pearson correlation actually found in 


por 
omia measure have been assessed | by ll 


"The F scale was introduced into the earn 
Minorities (M) design to control for the factor of authorit- 


4 taria rsonalit rends, known 


ae ae (Borderine") 36 to be associated with a attitudes to minorities. 


2 Negative (“ “Prejudiced’ In Springfield, we found a Pearson correla- 


Total tion of +. 29 between F ‘Scores and M 


20 This general support to 
ere te ee _, Williams’ observation (op. cit., p. 535) that “it 


contain one or several underlying ‘ ‘attri- _ seems [anomic] lostness is one of the basic condi- 
butes” or ‘dimensions. ‘It was found that they tions out of which some types of —- - 
satisfy the criteria of unidimensionality, i.e., tarianism emerge.” 


proper question can be the. 

'. comprise one latent continuum. It is rele- equivalence of the full thirty-item California F 
a vant to add that from New York City data scale and the AJC five-item version employed in 
5 - gathered by the Cornell community mental . Springfield. It is now clear that the former is 


health study, the writer’s associate, Thomas 5 _ heterogeneous in content. This has been established 
: - both by factor analysis (W. M. O’Neil and Daniel 


Langner, has established that the same five _ J. Levinson, “A Factorial Exploration of Authori- 
_ anomia items satisfy the requirements of a  tarianism and Some of Its Ideological Concomi- 
Guttman-type scale. On two sets of evidence, tants,” Journal of Personality, 22, June 1954, pp. 
therefore, we have grounds for 449-463) ry structure 
the an anomia item On the other hand by ‘the method latent 
_ _ In the Springfield sample a Pearson cor- - structure analysis the AJC studies have established 
relation of +. 45 was found between the full full : the unidimensionality of the short F scale, with con- 
firmation offered by the Springfield study. It can 
1 The . As ‘scale’s unidimensionality suggests that be concluded that the short version is a “purer” 
it measures a single universe of content, which is and therefore probably more reliable measure of 
: _ the common — universe of content. If it is mor 
test is made against an independent criterion, the reliable, then assuming all other factors to be 
variable measured by the A scale should perhaps equal it could be expected to also be more valid. 
be designated as factor X. However, a clue to its To determine whether all other factors bearing 00 
: validity is found in a datum from the current NYC validity are equal would require a new study 
2 study, involving a geographic probability sample _ evaluating the long and short versions for their 
of 1660 resident adults. A single indicator of latent relative discriminative powers against the variable 
- suicide tendency was the agree-disagree item: “You to be predicted. Until such a study is made, the 
sometimes can’t help wondering whether anything» question of the equivalence of the two versions of 
is worthwhile anymore.” The correlation betwee the} F scale will remain open. __ cee eae 
this item and A scale scores is _expressed by a —- #? For a sample of 401, the .01 level of confi- 
‘4 tetrachoric of 50. vee dence is achieved with anr of .13 or more. 
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j scores are partialled out, the correlation of — 


could conclude, therefore, that in our r sample 
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pst a the significance of the difference be- TABLE 2. PEARson Propuct MoMENT Cusmaen: 
oF A M, F anp SES Strata 


correlation of .29, application of the Low 
“test of significance produces a“t” value (N=139) (N=163) (N=97) 
of 3.11. To meet the requirements of the .05 


lvel of confidence, the “t” value should be Fand wi 4 


For all ‘practical p urposes, therefore, —_—- 
P pl Irpose : * Significant at or beyond .01 level of confidence. 
wecan accept the difference between the two Significant at . 02 confidence. 


Although lacking any basis for 
attitudes toward minority groups are to 
ing about the expected relationship of anomia _ 
only a small degree a function of the status 
sores and M when F scores are controlled, 
variable, whereas anomia is to a moderate 
we were interested in the direction of this oe 
degree, ‘and authoritarian personality tenden 


lationship. By the method of partial cor- extent 


lation, we have found that the correlation rman 
43 between A and M is negligibly reduced SES 
to.35 when F scores are partialled out. Thus, 7 P 

~ computed first the Pearson correlation of A 


wecan conclude that in our sample popula-— and M and next the correlation of F and a 


on anomia scores are related to attitudes 
M. These coefficients are presented in Table 


rd minorities independently of the per- 
b 2. In the separate correlations of A and 
y y with M, we find almost identical al coefficient 


We next faced the question the rela- 
tionship of F scores and M when A scores" 

are held constant. Again by the method of 


partial correlation, » we find that when A 


ferences i in the two extreme strata. 
‘However, with A and F themselves core 
A Telated (.45) we must take the step in each. 
stratum of disentangling their separate rela- 
tionships to M independently of each other. — 
This has been accomplished by the method — 


f partial correlation, giving us the coeffi- 
the lat betwee uthoritarian 0 
cients for A and M with F controlled , and 


sonality trends and attitudes toward minori- 

ts is partially accounted for by the “am * F and M with . a controlled. These are 

factor, ie., F scores do not stand in a close te 3. The 
comes sharpened. the F factor par- 


rlationship to M d dently ‘the 


, M remains more or less intact in all three 9 


We had originally hypothesized that the 
“would be significantly related ‘strata. On the other hand, with A controlled, 

‘socioeconomic the correlation between F and M in the Low 
Matus, In the Springfield interview, we ac- in the 
wrdingly asked for respondent’s s education an ig rywy e correlation is consi era- 
and occupation of head of | household, in Ply reduced, but F retains value as a sec- 
order to ‘combine them, “equally. weighted, ondary factor contributing independently to 
nto a com posite status score. On the basis 

Of course, these data reflect the fact that 


f the score distribution the sample was , 
in strata respondents high i in A 


classified into three SES strata. Applying 
this measure of socioeconomic status, we find toward 


[SES 30, ‘supporting thi TABLE 3. PARTIAL or A, F, AND M 


ow 
orresponding correlation of F scores “and $68 


¥ between F "and M is reduced to. 12. We — 


-*8Helen M. Walker and Joseph Lev , Statistical +FM-A 03 16 


Inference, New York: Henry Holt, 1953, p. 257. i 
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minority group orientations, whereas those each other, a finding wale our: 
a = F F scores and low in A tend more current New York City study. It could be 
toward positive orientations. Whether —_— predicted of course that a personality with 
tendencies obtain in other kinds of popula- authoritarian tendencies bred in the family 
_ tions, or with other measures of the: F and— of f origin would tend to be a “misfit” ” in a 


illuminate, the conditions both in itself. and in the in. 


terpersonal milieu, that give rise to one type 


the other hand, we would follow 


exploratory study such as this, cau- oni Merton 25 in hypothesizing 


tion dictates that the findings be weighed 


second kind of developmental sequence. To 
principally on the sci scale of their suggestive x Fromm, among personalities basically “ft 


potentialities. Space does not permit us to ted” for a democratic society, escape re 
define and evaluate the many questions in- actions from socially generated “aloneness” — 
herent in the concepts, hypotheses and data ang “helplessness” (i.e. individual anomia) 
Presented i in this paper. However, several may ‘issue either i in authoritarianism or 
observations be offered. “compulsive conformity.” For Merton, indi- | 
Recent unpublished research by others, vidual ‘modes of adaptation” to dysfunc. 
and by the writer and his Cornell associates, — tional “contradictions in the cultural and 
_ in applying the A scale or adaptations of it soc social structure” are differentiated on the 
_ have established significant connections be- : basis of a more systematic and comprehen- 

tween this measure of individual anomia and “sive typology of deviancy, including “itual- 
diverse phenomena as social isolation 
among the aged, certain specific forms of 


=- 


ism’ ’ hypothesized as a dominant type. To | 
freely paraphrase both writers, social dys- 


psychopathology among ‘metropolitan adults, function is the independent variable, the in- § 
_ the life threat represented by the exogenous qividual’s state of self-to- -group alienation is § 
condition of rheumatic heart disease, -adoles- the intervening variable, and change in per i 
cents. living in arene masked by different. nt sonality (Fromm) or adaptive modes (Mer. 
ratesof drugaddiction,etc. ton) is the variable $= 
These studies, by their cumulative weight, As a note vere appears to be a 
"support the general hypothesis of an inter- trend among ‘social s toward com 
_ active process linking the individual state of vergence of interest | im the phenomena of § 
anomia interpersonal the social integration. Equipped with the | id 
- social realm. vances of the past decade in theory and ff 
__ Of special interest in the Springfield data _ research technology, this trend gives promise Jf ti 
_ is the isolation of anomic states and authori- of accelerating the scientific attack, power ti 

4 
tarian personality trends as relatively dis- = fully and single-handedly launched by Emile ,* 
crete are to Durkheim more than a half-century ago, on 
One of the most pervasive and potentially 

answers to these questions. The five A scale cts of W 
employed in both the Springfield and New York namely, the eterioration | in the social an cer 
investigations, together with the five new anomia moral ties that | bind, sustain and free us. " 


items constructed for the latter study, will be made —— 

available by the writer to social scientists who who may a 

wish to undertake such Co, ‘1941, PP. 136-206; 


4 


25 Escape from Freedom, New York: Rinehart 
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4 SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF CARD PLAYING AS AS 


— 


LEISURE TIME ACTIVITY* 
eratin 
wal aa Harpur College, : State | University of New Ye . 


York 


was to investigate what 


type 
follow YARD p aying is one of the most pervasive 


zing a and persistent games played in the - card playing performs in in the } leisure lives of 

ce. To United States. A majority of Ameri- Americans. ° The study was conducted in a _ 

y “fit. cans s play cards, 56 per cent of a national : single community, _Endicott, New York; g 

pe re. | smple reporting that they play cards either _ therefore, ‘it might be maintained that the 
eness” regularly or occasionally. Another 1 national findings are not immediately applicable to 

omia) survey revealed that cards are played in 87 the entire nation. However, Endicott shares 
sm or | percent of American homes and that 83 per with the rest of the country the experience 

" indi- cent of American families play cards.” Over fe of rapid industrialization, urbanization, and 
sfunc- fifty million decks of playing cards can be _ metropolitanization, with | all the = 
1 and expected to be sold annually, with a fad— - effects upon social stratification and social 
mn the sich as the canasta fad in 1950—raising the organization. Economically, it is part of the 1 
rehen- J total to over eighty million decks.? T Twenty ~ national market, while socially its character- 
ritual. per cent of the men and 18 per cent of the _ istic modes of leisure » are congruent with = | 
ye. To | women of a national sample named card _ tional patterns. More specifically, 57 per F 


| dys- § playing as one of their two or three favorite cent | of f the adult population of Endicott — 
he in- «ctivities.* ‘Most s' ‘gnificantly, the number of plays cards, almost identical with the na- 
tion is card decks sold | per hundred population has tional percentage; the same card games 

n increased from “wenty- -two to over thirty played nationally are played locally; and 
(Mer- during the fifty” years—that is, pre- the same proportion as the national 


tisely during i. _eriod in which mass media figure considers card playing as one of its 
and commercial activities underwent their — favorite activities.’ Consequently, we are 


| con- greatest expansion.5 justified in making the heuristic assumption 
na of “The confirmation of the popular image that whatever conclusions we reach concern- 
e identifying card playing with gambling ing the functions of card playing in Endicott 
and § vould be presumptive proof of a ‘moral de- are applicable to the rest of the nation. a 
i tilitation of the structure of American so- A survey, using a systematic 11 per cent 
In order to test a sample of the adult population, revealed sig- 


cards. attitudes that card players have 


1 American Institute Public poll, De- 
| cember 13, 1947 » Public Opinion Quarterly, 120 place that card playing has in ‘their lives. 
(pring, 1948), p. 148. ee — To get a rough index of such attitudes, ‘the 

2“Playing Cards—A National Survey,” Hobbies, survey sample was asked whether card play- 


(December, 1942), 12, 
end -_ing was their favorite pastime, whether it was 


— 6 Irving Crespi, “A Functional Analysis of Card 

hy Poll, March 19: 1949, Public Opinion — Playing as a Leisure Time Activity,” unpublished 
Quarterly, 13 (Summer, 1949), p. 354. New School for Social Research, 

 5Jesse Steiner, Americans at Play, New York: 1955. Staudinger and Arvid Brodersen, of 
McGraw-Hill, 1933, p. 138; tax receipts reported in ‘The Graduate Faculty of The New School, were of we 
Facts and Figures on Government Finance, 1950-51, — invaluable assistance in the formulation of the re- 
op. cit.; tax receipts reported in The Budget of the ‘search design and the adaptation of a analytical , 
U.S. Government for the Fiscal Year Ending June ‘concepts. 
40, 1953, Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government j=7 Ibid., pp. 20-28, 35, 51-53, 54, for a full de- 
Printing Office, 1952, p. 1161. ices 7 a of these characteristics of Endicott. pia 
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_ ” ‘the things th they lik liked doing very much © dicate that | these other factors have their ro root 
_ although not their favorite, whether ho in primary group affiliations. Card players as 
hough it was a nice way to spend contrasted with non-players tend signifi. 
cantly | to be married (See ’ Table 2). Further- 7 
= to do, or whether they play the game occa- i more, given the proportion of married People _ 
= ad "sionally even though they do not really like F in the total sample who play cards, the pr 
_ the game. The intensity of interest in card portion of spouses of card players who a 
playing, as ‘measured by these items , Was ; play cards is greater than is to be expected — 
a correlated with frequency of playing (See through chance alone. The proportion of 
Table 1). The coefficient of correlation, .47, married men who play cards is .66 while the 
statistically significant (P<.01) but low proportion of married card- playing women 
bs to suggest that factors other than whose husbands play cards is .85. The com. % 


TABLE CORRELATION BETWEEN INTENSITY OF INTEREST IN CARD PLAYING AND ‘tenia OF Prayine 


Thre Times Onceor Twoor ~ 


or More | 
a Week a a Week a Month Month Less Often Number Per 


Like very much 12 
Nice 

Nothing else to do 2 2 


Don’t like 


nants | of how frequently card players actu- play cards and of married card- -playing men 
whose wives play cards are .47 and .65 re- q 


Undoubtedly, one of the factors account spectively. The significance of the primary 
ing for the statistical significance of the cor- group relationship is further attested to by 
_ felation coefficient is wg fact that the the fact that there is a significant relation- 


_ interest in the game are important determi- parable proportions of married women who f 


“that he will engage in it as often as The fact that card is 
is why almost all who say that card an activity carried on by primary 
Playing i is their favorite activity play at least 
once a week. Similarly, | the fact that most card players play and where. Only 7 percent — 
of those who say that thy do not really like of the card players reported that they play | 
card playing also “say tet they Play” less with with people they have met at card 
than once a week is hardly surprising. But 
what is surprising is that the majority of _ Taste 2. Comparison oF Carp PLAYERS AND — 7 
card players | who play at least once a week Non-Carp PLAYERS BY MARITAL Srarus % 
indicate that they have no more than a ‘mod- 
erate interest in card playing. The high fre- 
quency with which | these card players play 
account for it by factors other than interest _ Marrie ~~ 
players, the persons with whom cards ace = 


and the locus of card all in- =5.33 significance at .02 level. 


Status ers Total 


su 


Intensity 
of Interest 
y | 
— aa 
= 


“ae disclose that it is not gambling but 


heir. root 3 ‘Tanz 3. ASSOCIA 
layers as_ RELATIVES WHO the primary group which is the underlying 

4 factor explaining why and | how “most card» 
: 

Further. Relatives players participate in the game. | 
d people Respondents Play Cards Play Cards number | of of motives for playing can be 
also ‘Non-Card Players 90 116 206 Motives directly related to the game it- 
-xpected self and to the outcome of the ; game; the 
‘tion of Total 189 or the rewards of winning are what at- 
hile the _x=109.10 Significant at .001 level. tract the player. war 

g 


roup affiliation needs of the individual play- 7 
ers can be satisfied while playing cards. What — 
the player wants in these cases is the type of © 
life that card playing makes 


ee by 83 per cent, rela- a 
Zz by 67 per cent, and neighbors by 44 

per cent. The locale of card playing is in the 
number cases where primary 
"groups ar are to be found as a matter of course. — playing. What the player seeks here is the 
Eighty-seven per cent “of the card players | social acceptance, recognition, and even pres- 
said that they usually play in their own = that card playing — stows in certain 
homes, and 73 per cent in the homes of their 
friends. Twenty-one per cent mentioned pub- _ 
lic card parties and only 2 per cent, — . 
ments. We can only conclude that card play- 
ing is most often engaged in by families and 


can be “considered the gambler. He plays 
cards for the monetary ry reward that success — 
brings: he has a lust to win a fortune 


friends i in each others homes. That is to say, ‘through card ee “ee asin who la s 
| card playing re-eminently a primar 6 — 
it P y primary” regularly in a group in which losses up to 
‘group activi y. two hundred dollars in one evening are 
‘The: fact that cards are most cl characteris- ossible commented: 
ig men tically | played by p primary groups ys rather than P° 
65 by groups formed specifically for the purpose The fellows I play v with play for the sole pur- 
wy | paying is of major senicance. 1 card mig Sov asa 
toby playing is to be asa gambling 
lation. | stakes have the lure of money. I compare it _ J 
activity, the watching amateur and professional teams. 
© groups , inferential ly, is minimal owever, One is the real thing, 
such does not seem to be the case. A series 
yee of fifty-one intensive interviews with card q Endicott. ‘it appears that only a small | 
often _ | players was conducted to uncover underlying — minority of card players are gamblers. Only 7 
ape S motives for card playing and the nature of 23 per cent of the survey sample said that _ 
whom involvement in card playing. In this ee play cards for money stakes, and ‘not : 
Tr cent sociological functions of card playing could ll of these are gamblers, 


might be “objected that some respon 


RE i. ents did not answer honestly because gan 
Tape 4. Association BETWEEN BEING A Cap bling is illegal. However it appears Gat most 
PLAYER AND | Havinc Best FRIENDS Pray tor m 10 
not do so in the hope of winning a large 
ee amount of money. Typically, they play for 
stakes so small that they cannot possibly 
— the thought of significantly adding 
to their income through winning at cards. | 
Illustrative of such players are the following 


be ascertained. The protocols of these inter- 


&. 


Best Friends Don’t 

“Card Pla 
yers” 

Ige get a a lot of satisfaction at cards for 


72 a pennies. I don’t win or lose much, but I get 


= 

Playin 
—= 
4 
Per Cen — 
10 

16 

y play d- 
ames. d 
385 
| 

vel. 
— 


a or lose a great deal. We can’t afford it 7 they play cards when they have nothing else 
and it might create animosity . 


a losing, their mediocre playing, or their de- 


_mlaotty of card players who | play very fre- 


7 players like to. play cards because it enables = 


_ whom they want to spend their leisure time. 


_ said that card card playing i is a nice way to to spend 
4% 


720 


We play f for - small stakes, The idea is not to _ time, as well as the 16 per cent who said that 


.Iama : to do, are probably — all of this 
type 
mediocre player. Some of the others are ex- (See Table 
cellent . . . We start playing immediately. Group players feel 
_ The bastards are all after my money. p play playing is a 
and entertaining way of being in 
Playing for a monetary prize is an exciting 8Toups for a number of reasons. One is the 
stimulating experience to players like ‘atmosphere of the game _ Situation, 


these. Still ‘gambling because of their fear of Whether it is a group of relatives, a public: 
card party, a male friendship group, ora 


sire to avoid personal enmity, is “too rich _ gathering of © married couples, players re 
for their blood.” ’ These “prize ~peatedly | mention that the card playing situa 
4 players” rather than gamblers. Even if we tion has an an air of friendliness and getting 
, were to grant that more than one-fourth of together in a group to enjoy themselves, 
_ the card players in Endicott habitually play _ Furthermore, — the card | game, by holding 
; cards for money stakes, we would, according - the group together in a common activity with. 


_ to these observations, be correct to say that _ a narrow focus of interest, acts as a substi 
only a small minority are gamblers. conversation.* In this way group 


A small | category of card players are “skill telationships | among friends and relatives 
- players,” who ) are attracted by the challenge who have talked themselves out are a 


of trying to win at cards through skilled ‘The basic contribution that the individual 
_ performance. They seek to demonstrate their — has to make once playing commences is to 
| Mastery of the necessary skills and, if pos- - play more or less adequately; he is thus re- 
_ sible, their skill superiority. Skill players, of lieved of the personality demands of making 
= play frequently and, by prefer- i conversation. By relaxing the tension result- 


ence, with others who are also highly skilled. ing from boredom, card playing transforms 
_ They confine their playing to games, such as : the obligation of being a group member into — 
which are intrinsically difficult an enjoyable opportunity to play a game. 7 


enough to present a continuing challenge. inexpensive and convenient alternative 
“going out,” card playing also holds some 


attractiveness. Finally, involvement in the 


quently and who consider cards a favorite. process: of competing to win, which some- 
The greatest proportion of card players: _ times reaches a high pitch, converte the play- 


are those included in the types “group ers into impersonal technicians; in so doing, 


player,’ group- game player,” “ social the card game facilitates the ‘forgetting of 
this 


player,” and “accidental player. Group Personal worries and obligations. In 
ense, it is a relaxing activity. we 
them to experience the conviviality that What card playing does, then is to permit _ 


‘stems from playing a game with people with — families and friends to gather i in the informal 
atmosphere of their homes i in an inexpensive, 


In fact, few have any interest in es a ‘relaxing, entertaining, and personally unée- 


4) 


Intermediary between the group player, as 

of Cards a are a universal game. It is him, those who are 
pass the time. We play for the enjoyment of — 

s ~_—_ by the game played for its own 


the game and the spirit of companionship. In 


Obviously, they can comprise only the 


a crowd it is the most con enial ame. 


a single topic and to the monotony of small talk. 


See Robert S. Lynd and Helen M. Lynd, Middke- 
— the pleasure from playing town in Transition, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 


1937, p. 270. This study has investigated why 
.. 41 per cent of the survey sample ee and other card games, can perform this 


substitutive function. See ee Crespi, 


have to ‘concentrate on the game. | hat 


| 
| 
| 
| q 
gs ODS aq tha IVLICCICTO 
= : —— ith vogue for bridge playing might be ascribable in | 


said that : 

hoard | game and the desire to win on one hand and of no interest to them, it may even be ob- 
eae se | the group values of playing on the other. noxious. Illustrative of ‘this type of player is is 
One such player, for example, , commented: following: 

ying is a. a Tm glad I learned to play cards. If a ‘person -_ definitely consider myself a non-card dete. 7 = 


situation, 


a @ public 
UP, Or a ; t Players of this type derive a dual gratifica- . Card players such as this woman never play 
yers re- | tion from playing cards. _ They are actively if not forced to by their desire to belong, or 


ng situa 
getting 
mselves, 
holding 
with, 
a substi- 
group 
e eased, 
es is to 
thus ree 
making» 
rests 
nsforms 
ber into 
game. 
ernative 
ds some 
in the 
some- 
1e play- 
) doing, 
ting of 
In this 
permit 
formal 
pensive, 
| 
yer, as 
ho are 
ts own 
players: 


ywn the 
yable in 
ition on 

all talk. 
Middke- 

Brace, 
d why 
rm_ this 


being In 
ne is “| J like cards as a game though I am not ad- 
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a , equally motivated by the challenge of the | dental players.” The game itself is not | — 


- dicted to it. I like | trying to win and the spirit 


: : who love to play. I’ve been forced to play by 


can’t play cards he is out of place in a Peto I avoid card games like the plague. Actually, 
the social situation. There’s no out. out, 


q ve played often with my aunt and uncle 


. felt obligation, to the group. They adjust to 


“joy spending time with groups composed of the specific group situation, sacrificing . 
relatives and friends. They also. “acquire personal pleasure. Some of these accidental 
sense of satisfaction from having performed Play ers actually play often because members _ 
well in a technically demanding activity S family or their friends play fre- 
having won money bet on an uncertain out- quently. Judging from the responses to the 
come. Most of the 22 per cent of the survey — survey schedule, 10 per cent of the card play- 
sample who said that they like card playing © ‘ing population—those who said they play 
“very y much” are are probably of this type. even though they do ‘not like the game— 4 
Social players are those who consider cand playe 

playing a “social asset.” They have diss _ This analysis of motives for playing cards 
covered that by y playing cards they can par- demonstrates that it is the group intensifica- 5 ; 
ticipate in the activities of groups that of tion effect of card playing that underlies its 
‘social status value. They contend that the Deing such a persistently widespread primary — 
non-player is automatically cut off from group activity. Gamblers and skill players, 


much of the social life of the community. AD in an attempt to justify their intense interest r 


few even recommend learning how to play i” the activity, often maintain that only a 


cards i in order to avoid social isolation. ‘Minority of card players are not fully com- 
4 _ There are three types of group situations mitted to playing cards for its own et 
in which ‘playing has social status Yet, in fact, it is they—the gamblers and 

| function. They are women’s card clubs, pub- skill players—who are the minority. me: tise 


entertained in the gi group situation and so en- 


lic card parties, and the gatherings of mar- __ The great majority of card players, in op- 
tied couples who have high-class status. In misconceptions, 
cards because they have discovered it to be © 
of these situations card playing is the ela 
mode of meeting, although involvement in an enjoy jable and re axing way of eing 
“phying i is sel dom developed d to any appreci- x Bp ag with friends and families and one 
able degree to the disgust of those few who 
j gree, 8 h d ties. Another inducement to play cards is 
are interested in playing the game. Car _ that the individual can hope to achieve ac- 
Playing is a ‘Social asset in that the non- ceptance into groups which will enhance his _ 
player is automatically restricted from entry 5g social position. We must consinuie thet cake 
to these groups. Hence, the opportunities | to playing in Endicott, and probably in all of © 
participate in the leisure time life of an United States, is essentially a group phe- 
preciable portion of the higher social strata “nomenon and not a manifestation of social ; 
is reduced. The | categories of group player © disorganization. The prevalence of card play- 
and social player overlap to some degree. An ing reflects not moral ‘degeneracy but a 
analysis of the distinguishing characteristics — _ struggle of primary groups to maintain their 
of card players suggests that possibly one- yjability in the contemporary scene. Eager 
fifth of all all card players can be included in for friendliness and easy congeni ‘ality, r many 
this. category. Americans appear to be incapable of generat- 
_ Those card players for whom the group ing such relationships without the artificial 
quality of card playing is the only eanrdl stimulation of impersonal, competitive group © 


bu playing the game have been called “ — ee 
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a 
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‘Universit Bu alo 
| 
HE relationship o a literature and society press essentially the same basic values and 
has been variously conceived. Three ideals of the American family. It was antic. 
general assumptions are that literature ipated, nevertheless, that variations in selec. 
ae society and culture, that it serves as tion and emphasis of these values would 
a means of social control, sail that it influ- occur among the several levels, derived prob- — 
ences attitudes and behavior of people in 2 ably from sub-cultural differences, but the 
ways considered in some respects desirable, precise nature of these variations was not 
in others undesirable. For the present ar- t predicted. This aspect of the study was re- i 
ticle Tesearch oriented | to the reflection garded as exploratory. 
theory. ‘The 1 magazines should obviously 1 represent 
_ Like other arts, literature has in the past as distinct cultural reading strata or social i 
been assumed to reflect cultural norms and classes as possible. arnet’s ra ranking of mag- 
values, the ethos and the stresses of a so- _azines s according to their popularity in each ‘ 
ciety, the process of dialectical materialism, _ of the six social classes was relied on chiefly.’ 
and the historical development of a society yor His general results are strongly supported, 
 culture.? * Recently, divorce and prejudice in _ for middle and lower levels especially, by 
fiction have been studied, and some research ‘Kass’s technique of overlapping reading, 


tween literary content and statistical data on fee of cultural levels of magazines by 
occupations and population distribution in the judgment of experts.° On the basis of 


_ the United States.* The results have pointed — these studies, True Story and True Confes- 

to an emphasis on widespread American at- sions were selected for the lower level, the 
- titudes and ideals, reinforcing the idea that American and the Saturday Evening Post 
- jiterature reflects common cultural values. for the middle. level, the Atlantic a and the 
_ It is this conception, also, which is logically New Yorker for the upper level. Sampling 
_ consistent with the theory of social control. was limited to issues for the year 1950 and 
The present research was focused, a included only “regular” short stories. ier’ 


ing cultural norms and values. It was limited, 7 


—— to the area of the American family | Brace and Company, 1941, pp. 386-406. 
and to short stories in large circulation maga- _ 8B. Kass, “Overlapping Magazine Reading: A 


zines. Mew Method of Determining the Cultural 


The principal hypothesis was that short in P. Lazarsfeld and F. Stanton, Communications 
Research, (1948-49, New York, Harper and Brothers, 


4 stories read by large audiences, even though | + 1949, pp. "130-151. See also W. L. Morgan and 

_ representing distinct reading levels, will ex- A.M. Leahy, “The Cultural Content of General _ 

1M, C. Albrecht, “The Relationship of Litera- chology, 25 conmer, 1934), pp. 530-536; W. A. 

: - ture and Society,” American Journal of Sociology, Kerr and H. H. Remmers, “Cultural Value of 100 

59 (March, 1954), pp. 425-436. Representative Magazines,” School and Society, 54 

7bid., pp. 425-431. (November, 1941), pp. 476-480; J. H. Foster “An 

3 See J. H. Barnett and R. Gruen, “Recent eos to Fiction Through the Characteristics of — 
American Divorce Novels, 1938-1945,” Social — Its Readers,” Library Quarterly, 6 (April, 1936), 

Forces, 26 (March, 1948), pp. 332-337; B. Berelson 124-174. 
and P. Salter, “Majority and Minority Americans: | ae 7The year - 1950 was selected for its avoidance 
An Analysis of Magazine Fiction,” Public Opinion of war influences and its closeness to recent research 
- Quarterly, 10 (Summer, 1946), pp. 168-190; ; on cultural reading levels as well as on families. 
“Inglis, “An Objective Approach to the Relationship Omitted from the sample were “book- lengths,” 
Between Fiction and Society,” American “short-shorts,” serials, autobiographical _reminis- 
cal Review, (August, 1938), pp. 526-531. pieces in the guise of 
4 Albrecht, op. cit., pp. 430-431. fiction. 
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JRE COMMON va ES? 


In order to avoid the fallacy of a assuming 1B for marriage ge belug 0 dominant go goal, Pron 
that values found concentrated in fiction ample, are that marriage is less important 
must inevitably be widespread in ‘society, : a thana successful career, that marriage should | 
framework derived from sources independent — be rejected as too limiting emotionally and - 
‘ofliterary materials was necessary. For this too restricting in terms of mobility, and _ - 


framework the “configurations” of Sirjamaki — love should Id be 2 a 2 dominating goal, avoiding 
were chosen, although | his list of eight was marriage. 


is nodified slightly and extended to ten moral Whenever possible, _ modifications were 

in selec- — jgeas or values of the American — family, drawn from values known to occur among 

would stated as follows; «groups at one or another social level. 

prob 1, Marriage is a dominating life goal, for men to 
ut the Motisteunm jj i) | sonal affection and individual choice is that 

was not 2 Marriage should be het on personal marriage should be based primarily on pa- _ 


was Te- fection and on individual choice. "rental preference and in- group 
= fa The family should be a small independent values fostered by upper-class families.® Or, 7 
present unit, having a home ofitsown. instead of the exercise of sex being contained 
r social 4, The exercise of _ sex should be cc contained | within wedlock, that the exercise of sex a 
of mag- side of wedlock should be permissible or con- 
in each |: e criterion of successful marriage is per- doned, that the exercise of sex before, if not — 
chiefly sonal happiness of husband and wife. after, marriage is ex ected. 
rted, 6 Marriage should be monogamous and per- d d P f 
po .% manent, but if mates are very unhappy, tives were derived in part from Whyte’s “eS >. 
lly, by divorce is sanctioned. Sex Code” and from other studies.!° 
eading, -1.The family roles of husband. and wife _ Alternatives for each” of the ten original q 
rith the should be based on a sexual division of _ statements were formulated in the same way. : 
nes by } labor, but with male status superior. be A schedule was devised of the . original ten, 
asis of | ‘8 Individual values are esteemed in family wae with the sets of alternatives. The 7 
affection should be strong. sample totaled 189 stories, from which 36 
el, the 7 ” Children should be reared in a child’s world _ _were discarded as inappropriate in content or 
Post __and shielded from too early participation | in setting: le of 153 st 
nd the 62 from the lower level, 59 from the 
10, The best years of life are those of youth, 4 
mplin ‘and its qualities are the most desirable. and 32 from the t upper. 
50 and the stories were read, direct or positive 
é To prevent selective bias and to test as approval of values and goals were noted in = : 
i fully as possible for values other than those authors’ statements, in descriptions. of char-— _ 
ial Life 
wh listed, two or more alternatives 3 for each aol acters’ thoughts and behavior, and i in the plot 
the ten were formulated which modified and resolution. The approved values | — 
ing: opposed the the original statement. Alternatives Z corded on a schedule card, whether for a 
zevels,” listed value, for an alternative, or for any 
ications 


- 8J. Sirjamaki, “Culture Configurations in the unlisted value. The principal value and theme 


rothers, 
American Family,” American Journal of Sociology, 7 were differentiated from subsidiary values ce 


in and 
Seneral ff %3 (May, 1948), pp. 464-471. His list is based on a and from certain implied or unquestioned — 7 
Yatiety of sources which show general agreement. yalues, The plot was also” summarized, the 


The order of items was changed and numbers three 


W. A. main conflict described, and a selection made 


of 100 . and six added after consulting standard texts and 
ety, 54 specific studies: A. B. ‘of statements representing the values 
r, “An 


Youth, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1949; strongly supported. 


of 

1936), and Freedom,” American Journal of Sociology, 52 ® Hollingshead, op. cit, p p. _ 85; A. Davis, B B 
(November, 1946), pp. 175-183; M. Mead, “The Gardner and M. Gardner, Deep South, Chicago: 
Contemporary American Family as an ‘Anthropolo- University of Chicago Press, 1941, pp. 87-88, 95-99. 


gist Sees It,” ' American Journal of Sociology, 53° _ See also C. Amory, The Proper Bostonians, New 
(May, 1948), pp. 453-459; M. Mead, Male =. York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1947; F. Lund- | 
Female, New York: William Morrow and Com _ berg, America’s 60 Families, New York: The Citadel — 
pany, 1949; P. J. Campisi, “Ethnic Family Pat- Press, 1946 
tems: The Italian Family in the United States,” 20 W. F. Whyte, “A Slum Sex Code,” American : 
deween Journal of Sociology, 53 (May, 1948), Journal of Sociology, 49 (July, 1943), PP. 24-31; 

Pp. 443-449, "Hollingshead, op. cit., pp. 418-423. 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 


1. PERCENTAGE Famity VALUES OCCURRING AS Mam 1 Iv IN Storms 


LowerLevel = = = = MiddleLevel UpperLevel » Levels 

tage 


4. 


Total 


Totals 100.00 100.000 29t 100. 00 400.00 


Total exceeds sample because of double themes in some stories. = 


Total — because themes of three stories not on family value. 
The sony, Place of. Our Own, recorded, together with marks or indices 
‘instance, _ begins with a scene in which the - showing support for two subsidiary values: 
embrace of husband and wife is interrupted the necessity of happiness in marriage, and 
q 3 relatives passing through the front room | _ insistence on the dominant role of the hus- q 


{ to their « quarters. This s disturbs the wife so - band. Tabulated also was the fact that mar- — 
a that she blurts out: “All right. You’ve got a__ riage as an important goal in life was im- — 
2 and a wife and baby. When are we going plied throughout the story. — . 

to have a home?” This idea of a home of ‘The values in all the stories were identified — 
their own is repeated i in varying forms more indices recorded i in the same way. 
than tw times, obligntions 


“times. Out of. this ‘conflict the plot is made, ‘mine the extent to which the ten listed 
é _and it is resolved by husband and wife mov- were approved as compared with alternatives. — 
ing totheirownhome. = _ The results are presented in Table 1. Of 162 


Thus the principal - value of the family as themes, 91.98 per cent upheld the basic 

a small independent unit in a home of their values as stated, 8.02 per cent ‘supported 

own (No. 3) is upheld by the plot resolution alternatives. 
well as by the sheer quantity of direct The detailed evidence of approval for 
 statements,’” and indirectly by the repudia- basic and alternative values, apart from 

tion of the opposing value. ‘Sheee contusions main themes, is shown in Table 2. Of 737 


«True Story, December, 1950, p. 42 ff. _ indices, 88.47 per cent were for the listed 


7 12 As D. Jones observed about movies, the goals values, i. 53 per cent for alternative values. 


for by the chief characters are limited and The quantitative evidence of our sam- 
‘are developed scene by scene so that they can easily — 


ral 
be determined. This quantitative procedure was — ple favors the conclusion that the cultu 

somewhat less applicable to stories from the At- norms and values of the American family are 
- lantic and the New Yorker, which in general in- _ strongly upheld i in the short stories of wide- 


volved fewer scenes for making their “point.” See h 
zines, even though 
Analysis of Motion Picture Content, circulation "ties a es, 


4 
— 
i 
va 
4 
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LITERATURE REFLECT ‘COMMON VALUES? 


These summary results, however, — to. alee again sets apart the upper level, | but } 


obscure somewhat the differences between — from the middle, not the lower level. eal 
; } \evels. As shown in Table 1, the total per- But why the concentration of frequencies 
nf centage of themes supporting basic values is 7. a relatively few themes? Combining all F 
Teentage = only 75.86 for the upper level as compared 5 om 3 four values occur with greatest f 
‘with 95.16 for the middle and 95.77 for the quency: “marriage as a goal (No. 1), p 
lower. (Both —— are significant at “sonal choice of marriage partner (No. PD, 
the 5 per cent level.) On the other hand, happiness in matriage (No. 5), and esteem 
Table 2, a more complete tabulation of ap- for individuals along with strong affection 
proval for basic and for alternative values, (No. 8). Value No. 2 is overwhelmingly © 
does not indicate these striking variations. Sreatest in frequency, the percentage being 
In fact, the differences in total percentage of more than twice that of its nearest rival, No. 
approval for basic values between the levels 5. In their historical study of “mass periodi- 
are not statistically significant. These results: eal fiction,” Johns-Heine and Gerth also ob - 
still support the hypothesis primarily, but to "serve a typical clustering of themes. They - 
some extent they set apart the upper level think that such themes, once ce stabilized, “ex- 


in its treatment of themes. ‘press na 

The fluctuation in frequency of themes, supported by all.” 18 This conclusion is prob- | 
_ however, apepars to be a special phenomenon — ably | true, but also o highly inadequate in view 
- common to all levels, as Table 1 indicates. of our results, since certain important family 

The reflection theory (in its rather simplified © _ Values are relatively neglected or omitted as 
state) "seems to imply that cultural norms t es in stories at some levels, 
and values are expressed in literature about Clustering of themes, therefore, is prob- 
equally. From n the variation in the occur- ably a function of other variables besides - 

rence of themes, it is obvious that basic widespread acceptance of the values. — 
values are not “reflected” directly and sented—variables that must also account 
mechanically, if, they were of “equal the absence from each level of certain sub- 


main themes in stories at some levels, while our society is fairly appropriate to the domi- 5 , 
others occur with a high degree of fre- themes. The age of audiences may play 


quency. mynd the intra- level difference— a part, since younger readers presumably _ 


“weight. 4 Certain values do not : appear “gee The broadly “ romantic” character of 


the middle level, ‘the difference between ex- choice ‘of m marriage partner, and an older au- 
-tremes is statistically significant for all levels dience might account for the lack of themes 
at the 1 per cent level of confidence. on marriage at the upper level,’* but these — 
- Although these differences within levels. factors cannot also account for the absence 


are rather startling, the ‘question most. per- of themes on the value of you 3 in the lower — 
E to our inquiry is whether the selective | and on sex in the middle level. Taboos might _ 


concentrations of themes are similar for each of raga but 
level According to our our hy nothesis a positive , not on a fami y having a home of its own. 
8 YP re The concern with happiness and with affec- 


- correlation should exist between the rank 
ord ers of frequency tional problems in marriage may reflect cer- 


tain stresses in modern families, but other 

efficient of rank order correlation between 
strains—on older members, for example— — 

_ the lower and the middle level is .76, be- °°" : 
are not equally developed. ‘Leisure- time in- 


listed : tween the lower and the upper is .65—both © ‘te ests cannot ade uatel justif the con - 
values. ‘Significant at the 5 per cent ~The a 


r sam- 
ultural 


"levels, however, is .32—not significant. ‘Tf Johns-Heine and H. H. Gerth, “Values in 


“expression” of basic values, therefore, is in- Mass Periodical Fiction, 1921-1940,” Public Opinion 
terpreted in terms of frequency of occur-— Quarterly, 13 (Spring, 1949), p. oe 


rence, there is positive correlation between — **See Johns-Heine and Gerth, of. cit., footnote, — 
pe 107; P. F. Lazarsfeld and R. Wyant, “Maga- 


— except the middle and the upper. While zines in 90 Cities, Who Reads What?” Public Opin- 
largely su supporting the the main hypothesis, ‘this fon Quarterly, 1 (October, pp. 35-37. 
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for | the selection in popular biog- reveal the influence of sub- ‘differ. 

raphies. 1° These varied suppositions show, in ences, as well as the direction of non- 

fact, little consistency and suggest that com- — formity or of change. Together, the least ace 

“plex fatcors are at work for which no general cepted values may reveal the influence of 


explanation as yet exists.  sub- cultural differences, as well as the direc. 
The question of valid indices in stories to. tion of non- conformity or of change. To- 
_ Values that are widespread in society re- gether, the least accepted values are 4, 5, 6, 
<< If clustering of themes fails to nd 8, 9, 10. Of these, only 8 is common te al] , 
cate such values adequately, then one logical levels. ‘Number 9 is strongly 1 non-conformist — 
answer may be the general degree of ap- at both the lower and the upper levels, num- 
: proval of basic as compared with alternative © ber 6 at the lower and middle levels, and 4, 
values, as in a. 2. As mentioned and 10 at the level. 


Tuxuns, IN STORIES OF THREE READING LEVELS 


Basi¢_ Alternative Basic Alternative Basic 
96.300 «3.70 97.83 2.17 82.61 17.390, 5.69 
100.00 0.00 86.36 13. 64 96.15 


1825.18 00 0 95.38 4.62 
.87 13 30.77 90. 10.00 


Alternative Alternative 


25.00 «92.12 7.88 
3326.67 16.67 78.26 21.74 
10 6.90 


710 14,29 31 7.69 
30.77 65.62 34.48 
) 50.00 64.28 


10 86. 67. 13.33 00 40.00 86.00 14.00 
“Totals 88. .87 6. 48 (18.95 88.47 


earlier, there is no significant ‘difference one might expect, a a y signifi. 

tween the total percentages of any level, but cant difference exists in the proportion of 
_— the middle level conforms the most, followed support for values 4 and 5 between the upper 

by the lower, then the upper. In fact, only — level and both the lower and middle —— 
_ two of the basic values in the middle level | at the 1 and 5 per cent interval respectively. 
Teceive approval less than 90 per cent, , while For number 4 the modification given marked 
a - the lower shows four and the upper, nine. If support (30. 77 per cent) is that sex —— 
g least 80 per cent approval i is selected as a sion outside of wedlock is permissible or con- 


standard, the middle level again shows only doned. Although | this alternative was ex 

one or at most two values below this degree pected primarily among lower-level stories, 

' of support, while the lower has three and the only o one ‘story supported this value, and 

upper, five. These results, for family | then rather ambivalently. If the slum sex. 

: ‘may confirm in part the general observation code operates in society at lower cultural 

: that the dominant values in American society levels, this fact is not reflected in lower- level 


are derived from the middle clas. stories. Whether the degree of non- -conform- 
if the arbitrary standard of at least = ity in stories of the upper level accurately 


p per cent approval is used to indicate those reflects the attitude of upper-class families 4 
values that are most widely accepted, then uncertain. At any rate, the middle-level 
q examination of the least accepted \ values may ” stories are the most consistent in showing no 

‘support for | any modifications in this area, 
— ‘Biographies in Popular Maga- in fact, for generally avoiding any direct 


zines,” in P. Lazarsfeld and F. Stanton, Radio Re- iia 
search, 1942-43, New York: Harper and Brothers, — : references to the subject. As for number 5, 
1944, pp. 517-518. the kind of alternative upheld to some degree 


Us 
4 
96 
42.8600 76.47 23 69 
= 60700 40.00 50 
| 


at the upper level, and insignificantly at the Values 8 and 9 are closely related, ieee one — 
lower and middle levels, is an emphasis on being concerned with affection in the family 
duty in marriage and a concern for status. and esteem for individual values, the other 


These modifications are consistent with val- —~ shielding of children from adult A 
ues predominant in upper-class families.1® Ps problems. Statistically there is a significant — 


ral differ. q 
non-con- 


_ For value 10 the statistical significance is difference at the 1 per cent interval recall 
the same as for 4, though the small number _ the middle and both the lower and the upper — 
of stories expressing this value at the upper levels, for number 9. The middle level gives 
level (only five) makes this “result question- ie unquestioned s support to this value, alth dll 


10N to all 
onformist 


els, able. At any rate, the nature of the modifica- only four evidences occur jin nearly city 

ls, ‘and 4, | tion supported is the s same at all levels: the — stories. The subject appears as a main theme _ 3 
of the value of maturity as ; only in lower and upper-level stories. In both 
against that of youth. Sub-cultural differ- of these levels the type of modification sup- 


PART + FROM, ences, then, are not represented, except t that ported is the same: that although c hildren 
Tah. _ middle- level stories are somewhat more am- should be shielded, they should also be al 
pen; oil bivalent in their support of maturity, con- lowed full scope for emotional development. — 
tinuing to” give strongest approval to Stories portray the unfortunate consequences 


of overprotection, of parental neglect and 


Value 6 shows a considerable degree of dominance. These difficulties seem to derive 


Alternative 


‘support for alternatives, the lower and mid- primarily from patriarchial family ‘systems, 
* z dle levels 26.67 and 19. 05 per cent a which are more characteristic of the lower 
10.00 tively, the upper, 16.67 per cent. As expected, the upper than of, the middle class.’ 
788 there are no significant differences between But there is little or no overt approval of the 
levels, and the modification supported at all that children should assume adult 
aa levels is the same: an insistence on marriage sponsibilities | as soon as possible, as” one 
35.7 7 being permanent, a rejection n of divorce. This might expect ‘from social conditions in the 
14.00‘ high degree of agreement between levels sug- lower class, or that they should be extremely | 
ns | gests that the idea of divorce is. not fully” shielded, as seems to be true in the upper 
gs «| approved in society, which agrees with classes. In fact, the implication of the stories 
—Goode’s ‘there are many is that these families should be more indi- 
strong, if gradually weaker, moral prescrip- vidualistic, and this indirectly s ‘supports value 
y signifi- _ tions against it.’17 Perhaps ‘the original — 8, suggesting that the original statement of | 
rtion -— statement should be somewhat modified. The 9 should be revised See 
re upper data indicate also that the lower level is the ~ Value 8, although a among the highest in 
levels— ‘most conservative in attitude, the middle percentage occurring as main themes, ranks 
ectively. more tolerant and the upper the most liberal — lowest in in support of the basic value at both © 
marked of all. These differences, it should be noted, ‘the lower and middle lev els, though the pro- 
are a matter of verbal representation, and portion of non- conformity varies: lower, 
(OF con express perhaps greater “predisposition” to- 86 per cent; ; middle, 23. 53 per cent; 
stories ward acceptance of "divorce among middle “upper, 30.77 per cent. Only the difference 


and upper-level groups, but the — actual between the lower and the middle levels is — 


a, | and incidence of divorce shows an inverse ain. statistically y significant, at the 5 per cent in- 
um sex | tion with social classes.'* Perhaps literary terval. Nevertheless, the modification sup- 4 
cultural 
“hee — at the different levels operate as_ ported at all levels is that of subordinating 
oie _ compensatory ‘mechanisms to reality while individual values to family unity, with the 
| principally basic — lower approv al. 
le-level 16 Hollingshead, op. cit., PP. 85, 88; Davis, See references in notes 9 and 16, above. Also, 
ardner and Gardner, op. cit., pp. 90-91, 95 ff. A. Davis and R. J. Havighurst, Father of the Man, 


ving 00 no See also original materials in R. Cavan, American 7 Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1947; A. Davis, 
area, Family, ‘New York: Thomas Crowell Company, “Child Rearing in the Class Structure of American 
direct pp. 138-140. in The Family in Democratic Society: 
aber 5, F. Goode, After Divorce, Glencoe, ‘Illinois: niversary Papers of the Community Service Society 


The Free Press, 1956, p. 10. of New York, New Yor ork: Columbia ‘University 


‘ Ibid., 44-48, 66-68. Press, 1949, pp. 56~ 69. 
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"Since -class are in the least adequate correlation between rank order of 
4 stable,?® the degree of emphasis in stories on f iroquencies of themes. Certain differences jn 
- "sacrifices of parents and children to keep the specific values have also been mentioned, In 
_ family together may again, as for value 6, addition, for values 1 and 2, a significant 
operate as a compensatory mechanism while — difference exists between the upper and the 
- reflecting the basic value of unity. In stories, middle level, which is born out by stories 
as in life, individual values threaten family which deal with deviant groups, such as 
Stability, not only at the lower but also - : -hobos and homosexuals, who avoid marriage, 
_ the upper level, and toa lesser extent even and by stories that show some marriage 
oe = the middle level. But insistence on unity, — choices being determined more by status con- 
_as in a patriarchal system, leads to frustra- siderations than by romantic attachment, } 
~ tion of children, as mentioned for value 9. _ These distinctions deserve explanation, In 
|The approval of modifications for both 8 — ‘Tespect to differences in frequency of themes, 
ia 9 shows inherent contradictions and con- - the crucial fact seems to be the range of sub- 
- flicts, which apparently reflect general un- : jects in stories, which is far greater for the 


certainty of family roles and inadequately i in- upper thar than for the other levels. This greater 


_ stitutionalized family relationships. war range results in less concentration. For a 
Altogether, the support for alternative single theme, as shown in Table 1, the high- 
values does not ‘seem to derive primarily : est percentage at the upper level is 24.14 per 


‘from sub-cultural family values, except pos- cent, while in the middle it is 53.22 per cent, 
_ sibly for value 5. Although a number of which largely accounts for the lack of signifi 
statistically significant differences occur be- cant correlation between these levels, Inci- 
tween levels, the direction of non- -conform- dentally, the wider range accounts also for 
is usually similar at all levels, and this. the high rejection rate (43 per cent) and 


where no significant ple of upper- level stories.21_ The grate: 
levels exist. Though the alternative for value range of subject matter is itself ‘not a func- 

9 apparently reflects the more patriarchal tion of sub-cultural differences in family: 
family systems of lower and upper classes, values, but probably of more education and 
emphasis tends to support indirectly wider perspective of readers. At any rate, 
value 8. These values that are most “deviant” — family relationships in stories : of the upper 

at each level seem principally to point up level are often placed in the context of a 
areas of change, though neither the extent — larger world, whereas the outlook in stories 
nor the direction can be determined without at the other levels—the lower particularly— 
_ further research. They contrast with the rela- is confined to the “world’ ’ of the family.” — 
tively small proportion of non-conformity at The smaller percentage’ support it in 

_ any level for numbers 3 and 7, which show upper-level stories for certain main themes, 
unquestioned support for nuclear families as values 1 and 4, is probably deter 
_ having homes of their own, and for males mined by the way in which subjects are 
~ having some superior status, though the de- treated artistically. Deviant characters, in- ; 
_ gree is occasionally in question. These areas cluding hobos and d homosexuals, are usually 
contrast s specifically with values 6 and 8, ‘presented i in terms of their own values, , with: 
_ which, although generally upholding basic no plot resolution or conventional ending to 
s seem also to represent compensatory — indicate clearly the author’s own value com- 
mechanisms to reality. a9 at one a. mitments or those of society. In other words, 
Pe od is still the question of the upper subjects are treated more objectively, cer 
Zz level as a whole, , which was set apart from — ee 
other levels in its relatively smaller support athe The discard from the middle level was only 

_ of basic values as | main themes and in its in- 7 20 per cent (for adventure stories) and none from 


<ad 20 Hollingshead, op. cit., p. 106, 117; A. B. Similar differences in intellectual horizon were 
Hollingshead, “Class eaten in Family Stabil- pointed out by W. L. Warner and W. E. Henry, 
ity,” The Annals of the American Academy of Po- ©The Radio Daytime Serial: A Symbolic Analysis,” 
a litical and Social Science, 272 (November, 1950), Genetic Psychological Monographs, 37 — 
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1? 


tainly at “fails to differences in in 
two levels. As As Barnett sa says about “divorce” the frequency with which values occur as 
. novels. that are best in a literary sense, they main themes. Frequency of themes is oe 
_ are more “autonomous” than those that are able as a basis for determining widespread 


written as popular fiction. 28 Bing stories = which seem to be indicated more cer- 


erences j in 
tioned. In 
significant: 
r and the 
YY stories 
as 
marriage, 


marriage 

‘atus | spect to choice of mate 2) and indicate that the original statements 

hment, marriage situations (number 5), and values 6 and 9 should be modified. 
ation, In | sibly the greater familistic orientation, which © Competing ideas, however, were identified | 

f themes, is shared with the lower level, the upper from analysis of stories, which in some re- 

re of sub- evel stories do not seem “to reflect sub- _spects distinguished the ‘several levels. Fam- 


r for the } cultural family values. They express freedom ilistic trends were found more marked in 
is greater | in dealing with ‘subjects that | are socially — ; stories of the upper and lower levels, and — 
1. For a | taboo—a freedom that is often intrepreted concern for status was more emphasized at 


the high- | as license. Verbal or artistic non- conformity 7 the upper and family unity at the lower 
24.14 per | ‘is commonly mistaken for the actual be- level. But other expected variations from sub- 
per cent, | havior of the upper enne- dae 4 as illustrated by _ cultural family differences failed to appear; — 

of signifi. | the liberal attitude toward divorce, described _ the same type of non-conformity sometimes _ 
ls, . Inci- | earlier. It may be said, then, that in part at occurred at all levels. For some values s the 
also for least, the larger | percentage age of non-conform- variations were in inverse ratio to reality, : 
nt) and ity in stories of the upper level is determined 4 suggesting the of gl 
ler sam- es 


by differences not in family values ae mechanisms in stories. 


 Sreater literary tradition. _ As a whole, the upper differed most 
-afun- J In- conclusion, — our main hypothesis is _— the other levels, partly due toa few 

family largely upheld: short stories in wide- circula- ‘variations in family values, but considerably 
tion and | tion magazines, though representing distinct due to differences in general outlook and in * ; 
ny noel reading levels, reflect cultural norms and literary tradition. The middle level, on ‘the a 
ie upper J values of the “American family. In its simpli-_ other hand, conformed the most closely with | 

xt of a fied form, however, this concept of reflection the basic "values as originally formulated, — 

stories which may in part confirm the general idea 

vorce Novel, 1858-1937, Philadelphia: are 


y deter- 


ects are 
ters, In- 


ue com- 
words, 


ly, cer- TUDIES utilizing content analysis have ety of sociological researches in n such areas a 
i -appeared with increasing frequency in interest as culture and cultural change, race 

was only ' literature of the social sciences over the and ethnic relations, the sociology of war, 

ne from past thirty years.* During this: period this and social psychology. 2 Most frequently such © 
has been employ ed in a wide vari- 
. Henry, Barnett, “The Easter Festival: A Study in 
nalysis,” For a a ‘this technique ‘see Bernard Cultural Change,” American Sociological Review, 


february, Berelson, Content Analysis in Communication Re- 14 (February, 1949), pp. 62-70; Bernard Berelson 


Glencoe: The Free Press, PP. 21-22. Patricia Salter, — and Amer-— 


order of 
> 
|. 
"ment of generally accepted values. firmly accepted from the more fluctuating 
| 
q 
| 
| 
HE USEOF THE 


. studies have involved an analysis the tions of the content of such mass media have 

media, particularly the newspaper and the the sampling of elements in clusters, 
_ magazine. Where this has been the case, a iti is the purpose of this paper, however, to _ 
resort to sampling has generally been neces- suggest that a major | limitation is frequently | 


sary. Unfortunately, the value of many such encountered when | sampling content in this 


studies has been considerably diminished be- manner, and must be taken into considera- 


“cause of inadequacies in sampling. design. both in deciding whether to | use this 
ed | design in a particular research situation and 
in the formulation of probability statements 


THE PROBLEM 
— id about the results. It can be shown from the 


os the various sampling designs, cluster theory of cluster sampling that where the 
‘wane would appear to be particularly ap- elements within a cluster are positively cor- 
ee for the sampling of mass mel related, the variance of this design will be 
content, since the advantages of this design, greater than would be obtained if the cle- 
: which have led to its ‘increasing use in the ments were selected according to the simple 
sampling ‘of other types of universes, are random design, i.e., selected individually, ire 
_ relevant in most situations ; involving the 7 respective of the clusters of which they are 
7 ‘sampling of content. 3 These a advantages are re a part. In fact, relatively small positive “4 
_ twofold. First, the cost of prelisting is con- traclass correlations will have an appreciable 
siderably reduced: only the cluster need be _ effect on the variance, particularly where the 
listed. In most research ‘involving a content size of the cluster is large.* It was the hy- 
analysis of newspapers or magazines, issues, pothesis of this investigation that the phe- 
articles, front pages, editorials, stories momenon of increased variance might 
are the ultimate elements of fnvestigation, quently b be encountered when sampling > 
These are usually not conve niently listed, tent where the clusters selected consisted of 
8 


.& titles are. Hence it costs less to sample - issues « or items from the same publication, 


al 
by | title, where each title identifies a cluster — which would be the logical procedure if 
cluster sampling were employed. It is only _ 


consistin of those items appearing in that 
to be expected that the biases of publishers, 


ublication during a given time period. Sec- 
for moat is costly editors, and subscribers will frequently lead 
‘ to a certain homogeneity of coverage and — 


measure contiguous items. In the case of in the ; = the pod 
inion in the various organs 
newspapers and magazines past issues are Vv ga 


frequently bound in volumes or at. least _ media. Where this is the case, the effects of 


‘stored together and usually secured from the tr 
same source. Therefore it is less difficult and 
: time consuming to analyze a group of issues <= 4From an eumnlostion of the formula for the 
from the same publication than to — variance of a on cluster” 


the same number of issues distributed 


sample given below, it can ‘seen that the value 


throughout several. In view of these advan- 7%... the term p(N—1), which is the addition to the 
to it + on om that t ti variance of a cluster sample over that of a simple 
cai is not surprising tha most inves 184- random sample, may be large when the size of the 


7 cluster, N, is large, even n though p, the intraclass 
3 -icans: An Analysis of Magazine Fiction,’ Public correlation, is small. 


Opinion Quarterly, 10 (Summer, 1946-1947), PP. __M-m PQ a 


168-190; Schyler Foster, “How America Became [1+p(N—1)] 
Belligerent: A Quantitative Study of War News, M—1 mN 
3 1914-1917,” American Journal of Sociology, 40° "where M is the of clusters fe the universe 
- (January, 1935), pp. 464-475; Bernard Reveoen, and m is the number of clusters in the sample. 

“The Effects of Print. Upon Public Opinion,” in For a further discussion of this point and the 

Print, Radio, and Films, edited by Douglas Waples, © above formula see: Morris Hansen and William 
4 agg _ University of Chicago Press, 1942, pp. Hurwitz, “Relative Efficiencies of Various Sampling 
8 The distinctive feature of this design is that American Statistical Association, 37 (March, 1942), 
elements are drawn into the sample in groups or | p. 90. (For consistency in neki the term N 
clusters rather than individually. Area sampling is has hone substituted for N as used by these authors 
the of cluster known soci- stand for the number of elements in 
cluster.) 
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atave | serious. Study The proportion n of 


lusters, overestimates the levels of significance of units devoted entirely or in part to the 

ver,to | : Korean War in a population composed of 

juently variance he and interpreted with- nine newspapers of twenty issues each, 

in this out regard to such effects. — 4 “= Study I III, The mean number of times the © 

sidera- adjectives United States” or ‘American’ 

se this were applied to the fighting forces in Korea 

onand | To test the hypothesis that a positive mentioned on the front pages of a oii : 

ements intraclass correlation might be encountered * tion composed | of ten newspapers of twenty 7 

ere the and to illustrate the effect of such a correla- Study IV. The mean number anti; 


will be hypothetical studies were set up. A number tion mn composed of nine newspapers of of twenty 
he | of considerations guided the setting up of issues each. 

simple these hypothetical research situations: (1) Study The proportion of employed 
ally, ir- ‘The sampling situation was contrived so as heroines in a population | of romantic short 
hey ae | to make possible equal sized clusters. (2) stories composed of twenty stories from each 
tive in- | Every attempt was made to place these op- of seven magazines. 
reciable | erations in a realistic context. Each set of _ The results of these operations are pre- _ 
ere the | operations could have been a part of a so- -_ sented in Table 1, where it can be seen that i 


the hy- ciological investigation. (3) Since it was de- the rho’s are all positive, ranging in size 


ly cor- tion on the variance of a cluster sample, five Nixon themes per editorial unit in a popula- 


he phe | sired to investigate the effect of the | intra- from .03 to 33; consequently, in eac case 
it fee lass correlation (rho) on ‘both means and _ the variance of the cluster design exces 
ng con- proportions, the material selected for analy- that of the simple random design. Further, 7 
isted of ‘Sis had to be analyzable into one | or the in Studies I, III, and IV, these differences | 
ication, | other. (4) The research situations were set significant. 
dure if upso as to make possible the use of all the 
is only} major units of content analysis. (5) Situa- DISCUSSION: 
lishers, tions were selected in which a positive intra- ‘bl 
tly lead class correlation might be expected when ere are wo possible in erpreta ions or 
the lack of significance encountered in Study 

ge ‘and | sampling content. Although the populations IL. On the. hand, the-lnck. of ah 
fects of from study to study, the method was the mage he part 
el] out- same, A population of communication con- the fact that during the period under analysis: 
ster de- tent was first defined, _and a content analysis 
| for the American public. On the other hand, it may 

a cluster be that, contrary to the hy ypothesis, varyi ing 
correlation. and variance e for the cluster sam- y YP 


degrees of with an event 


with that computed for a simple random 76 not revealed by the frequency of edi- 

sample of thesame siz. = 2 

| The characteristics estimated and the pop- _ ___In Study V the lack of significance is pos- 

“uations for each of the five’ studies were as ide m the number of clusters in the sample; N— 


follows: is the number of elements in the cluster; and 


“universe inches per front page devoted to the Korean - 


oF 
ple. =f War in a population composed of ten news- - es 


and the For more detailed the derivation 
William papers of issues” each.° formula see: William Deming, Some Theory of 


ple were computed, and the I latter compared — 


Sampling 5 The ieoaain for pe variance of a mean ie Sampling, New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1950, 
1 of th | _ pp. 192ff. For consistency in notation o2 has been 


‘h, 1942), where 
Vi Ge clusters ase equel in sine os substituted for Var & x as used by Deming to stand 


term N 


where M is the number of cluste 7 


| 
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Drsiox these two designs. In Study IV, for instance, 
the value of the intraclass correlation 


efficient i is only .10, yet the size of the vari- 
Simple for cluster sampling is over r three times 


Random Cluster Correla-— 


Degrees “that of the variance for simple random sam. 


Study pling pling efficient) __ Freedom ing. ven more striking, of course, is the 
difference in the variances of these two de- 


10. 55 signs in Studies I and III, where the tho’s 


an are .33 and . .19 respectively. In the former, 

.03 the w variance for the cluster design is approxi- 
mately eight times as large as that of the 
6.43 simple random design, , while in the latter it 
.004* .008* 042, 02 N= 6 whether or not to use the cluster design for 
Ns=133 selecting a sample for a content analysis, an 


_ *To facilitate the interpretation of the values | _ investigator must take into account the pos- 
_ the variances in terms of either percentages or pro- — sibility that the variance may be consider- 
- portions, these values ee carried to the third _ ably greater if he uses this design than if he 
place. chooses the simple random design to draw 


of exposition, been treated as this of the procedure might val 
far in the discussion (which indeed they are for the | be cancelled out by the necessity for increas- 


arbitrarily defined populations used in Studies th ‘th hi 
through V), in actual practice an investigator would ing € size be e sample to ac eve sad 


‘normally be dealing with estimates. Hence the sig- ceptable limits.? Certainly to n neg- 
nificance of rho would have to be determined. In : lect the possibility of a positive intraclass 
such content, each cluster of from cach correlation or to assume that the correlation 
newspaper or magazine would be thought of as a 

approximately zero, and to compute the 


4 sample of the content of a larger number of issues is 


of that periodical, and the combined clusters or variance using the standard formulas based 


‘group of n issues as a sample of @ larger number on the _ assumptions underlying the simple 


_ of issues drawn from these periodicals. For the ra- _ Secuall Such 
tionale behind the use of F in this connection, see : random design, is hazardous. Such a ‘prac: 


Carl W. Backman, “Sampling Mass Media Content: . tice will frequently result in appreciably 
A Comparison of One-stage and Two-stage Meth- overestimating levels of significance.> 8 a 


ods,” Ph.D. Dissertation, Indiana University, 1954, wieljiaieas ve 


 $In Study IV the data did not permit the use 2 a 7 It should be noted here that a number of pro- 
the standard table of F for interpretation, since the cedures (subsampling, stratification, etc.) have been , 
assumption of normality could not be made. Hence = for reducing the effect of rho on the 

a crude test of F suggested by Deming was em- _ Variance. See: Russell L. Ackoff, The Design of Sv- 


ployed. (Deming, op. cit., P. 575). cial Research, Chicago: University of Chicago Pres, 
Hansen and William Hurwitz, “Modern Methods in 

sibly due to the controls imposed on certain the Sampling of Human Populations,” Americas | 


_ sources of variation. Inspection of the data Journal of Public Health, 41 (June, 1951) pp. 662- 
a ggests that if the type of story and the 668. However, the use of such procedures requitt 


"time and place ofthe contemporary 
4 
_ American, had not been standardized, there various research operations. Unfortunately, infor W 


would have been much sharper Variation mation of this sort is at present insufficient in com 
magazine to magazine in the proportion munications research. 


azine in the proportion 
of employed heorines. 8For a discussion of this point in connection 

A Ill, IV — the with tests of significance see Eli S. Marks, “Sam 

pling in the Revision of the Stanford-Binet Scale’ 


7 “tho’s 1 were significant, it can be seen that Psychological Bulletin, 44 (September, 1947), 
"relatively small values of tho result in strik- 425. 
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Philip J. McCarthy, “Sample Design,” in Marie 
Jahoda, Morton Deutsch, and Stuart W. 


‘TOWARD A A’ THEORY OF DISASTER 


uld not b ee construed to to 24 SUMMARY A AND CONCLUSIONS _ aes 


Tot test the hypothesis that a Positive in- 

vill be found to “ the most efficient ‘design, when using the ‘cluster sampling design to 
despite the eff effect of the intraclass ent dein, sample the content of newspapers and maga- — 


mo the variance. This effect, however, must _ zines where each cluster consisted of issues 
| te accounted for by using the proper form- from the same publication, a series of five 
is in computing the variance. ° When this. hypothetical problems involving sampling in 
done, probability statements about the 
alts can legitimately be formulated in the 
gandard manner. 


this manner were set ‘up. In three of these the 

hypothesis was confirmed; in these instances 
the effect of the intraclass correlation was to 

_ considerably increase the variance over that 
— which would have been obtained had simple 
the for the vari- ‘random procedures been used. These results 
ance of the mean where the sample has been drawn a ‘suggest that this effect may be | expected to 
ly cluster sampling procedures see: ibid, p. 420; occur in similar situations and» should b 
inilarly for the variance of a proportion see: ~ taken into consideration both in deciding P= | 
_ whether or not to employ the design and in — 
7: Research Methods in Social Relations, formulating probability statements about the to 
results of such an 1 investigation. ee 


— 


OF DISASTER * 


University of 


ISASTERS are ‘commonly ‘thought of as ‘the personal level there is a high degree of 
a But lives are built, groups are formed end 
cituntions which are an out- operate, communities plan their budgets and 
ide force too great to resist. - Disasters = other activities on the assumption that — 
‘|i, ineffectual customary behavior pat- events in the future will follow the patterns _ 
terns, often nullify previous efforts, and which were effective in the past. Changes are 
block or drastically change the course of — anticipated as coming slowly enough and be- — 
| events. Loss of life seems to be an essential i ing mild enough that they can be - assimilated — : 
| dement. Survivors are suddenly given a feel- without destruction of those patterns. Non- _ 
ing of impotence. Institutions find them- predictability may be an essential character- — 
facing “new tasks of an immediacy 
vhich is undeniable and which must be ac- Se We do have records of tornadoes, of floods, f. 
complished if survival is to be assured. On of drought conditions, etc., from which we 
the community level the situation 1 may ‘be could construct probability tables for any 
described as one of acute disorganization; at : given city or person. But we do not, and for 


— two very good reasons: cost would be high, 


Paper read at the annual meeting of the and we recognize there is only a very smal 
American Sociological — Society, September, 1955. chance of a disaster affecting a particular 


This paper forms a portion of the report on the 
Stade, community or family or person. That is, the 
tants from the National Academy of Sciences- disaster consists in occurrence of conditions — 
National Research Council Committee on Disaster for which no protective plan had been put 
Research and the Research Council, the Institute of jnto effect, not in the knowledge that condi- 


Public Affairs, and the Hogg Foundation for Men- | 
tions exist which might brin severe conse- 
tal Hygiene of the University of Texas. The con- — — 


tlisions are those of the writer and not necessarily quences. 


those of any of the sponsoring agencies. In the case tornadoes, are no 
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known pontetine ten which may be used _ how citizens ont officials alike had to have — 


to Prevent the disaster. Most living time fora minimum reorientation before 


display window into a music store, 
to call for preparatory action further than, purchased a record , and walked out again 
- perhaps, equipping the home with a storm even though the plate glass front of the 
When a tornado strikes, then, it is both — ing through the air inside the building. This 
“unexpected and no plan is possible for its may explain, too, why institutions set up for 
prevention. Plans may, r, of | course, be made relief of human suffering seemed to suffer a 
for meeting the catastrophe after it has paralysis with functionaries unable to assign 


pectedness of the event, and the lack of any Such ae of action may be explained 7 J 


adequate safeguards, the tornado is a disaster. na one of two factors which seem to reinforce 
_ As a disaster, it is irresistible and for | that each other. heey, such drastic 
_ very reason the more frightening and disor- events seem to have a narcotizing effect 
-ganizing. With no plans made, or with plans which temporarily prevents | ‘the person from 
which often prove to be wholly inadequate, i} comprehending the extent to which his world 
~ the first reaction may be one of dazed be- and his position within it are changed, a 
‘ wilderment, sometimes one of disbelief or at lowered level of perception. Sociologically, it 
: least of refusal to accept the fact. This, it also appears that such persons are, in a sense 
q seems to us, is the essential explanation of - disoriented. They do not receive the custom- 
: the behavior of persons and groups in Waco al ary cues ; from their surroundings or from 
_ when it was devastated in 1953." It explains — _ their associates. They are unable to assess 
their situation through communication with 
_ 1 This paper was developed in an effort to sum- others 3 This | might explain why such | per- 
marize and synthesize a descriptive study of dis- sons often display more upset or ‘ ‘shock” 


asters in Waco and San Angelo, and without spe-— 
a cific reference to other studies of disaster. But this after they have talked with others than im- 


is certainly not to say that resemblance to conclu- - mediately after a catastrophe. Similarly on 
sions reached by other disaster researchers was the institutional level, functionaries are ob- 


viously dependent on reports of the changes _ 
, which have taken place before they are able a 


able in the sociological literature since the pioneer- 
ing study in this field. See Samuel Henry Prince, > 
Catastrophe and Social Change, Columbia Univer- to make decisions about what, and how great, 


sity Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, effort is requir ired. _ 


Vol. 94, No. 1, 1920. In fact, Prince expresses or at _ _ How long this period of inactivity lasts * 


7 coincidental. Many of the basic ideas have been avail- 


least adumbrates many of the ideas to be found 
here. Nonetheless Janis’ judgment, voiced in 1954, 
is still substantially correct: “As yet, little advance — we oe 
has been made in the direction of developing any access to the following unpublished reports: John 
kind of theoretical framework that systematically |W. Powell and Jeanette F. Rayner, “Progress Notes 
covers the effects that disasters are known to have © on Disaster Research” ; John W. Powell, “Pre- 
on individuals, organizations and communities.’ 7 - liminary Observations: Waco, Texas, Tornado of 
Uirving L. Janis, “Problems of Theory in the Analy May, 1953”; Jeanette F. of the 
sis of Stress Behavior,” Journal of Social Issues, 10 Military in Disaster. 
(No. 3, 1954), p. 13.] Janis has done as much _ 2 Cf. Prince, op. cit., pp. 36, 49, 61. ae s. 
anyone to remedy this situation. This is 3 Anthony F. C. Wallace has much of 
"tentative gesture in the same direction. of 7 
See A. F. C. Wallace, Human Behavior in in Ex- ge 
treme Situations, Washington: National Academy of Disses and Other ‘Extreme Situations,” and in 7 
- Sciences-National Research Council, Committee on conversation. He uses the term “maze” i in much the ; 
Disaster Studies, Disaster Study No. 1 (Academy- ‘meaning usually given “culture.” 
Council Publication No. 390) for salaneniel of the” e, *L. T. Carr, “Disaster and the Sequence- -Pattern- 
12 ~ Concept of Social Change,” American Journal of So- 
- Much of the recent literature on disasters has ciology, 38 (September, 1932), pp. 207-218, is the 


. been developed in the form of reports to this or- i, ‘primary source for the notion of a series of stages 
ganization. Grateful acknowledgment is made for used in this paper. 


where present, seems to vary persons 


literature in disaster research. 
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‘TOWARD A THEORY OFT DI DISASTER. 


“ and institutions, and Pweg is related ‘to Z ‘desire to do something to aid in setting the © 

. organizational factors. It may be postulated situation to rights again is a primary factor 

i that the rapidity of recovery at the personal ; in the outpouring of donations in such a situ. “3 
level is associated with such factors as past ation. More plausibly, it would account for 

experiences with the same or similar types the thousands of s sandwiches, the | piles of | 
of events, the degree of emotional involve- clothing and bedding which appeared as if 
ment and/or of emotional stability, plus the by magic. At the same time it accounts for 

in which the situation is defined. one crew throwing debris and rubble into the 
groups and institutions these same factors path of another when both were supposedly 
would appear to operate, but additional ele- to clear away obstacles. 

also seem to be important. Some of Social welfare agencies placed their per-— 

_ these may be the personal factors mentioned | sonnel and resources at the disposal of Amer- 
as they affect institutional functionaries, ican Red Cross and Salvation Army, — 
“(aaditions of the ; group or institution, degree nized and experienced leaders in such work. 
of preparation in the form of realistically — ‘Military units — in the area moved in = 
drawn plans and practices, accumulation of © needed supplies and men with no apparent | 
needed supplies, and established relation- thought of protocol. Within less than twenty- 
ships with other | institutions. But more re-- four hours a task force composed of persons — 
search is needed to delineate accurately the numerous federal agencies was on the 
parts these factors actually play in disaster scene and working as a newly created institu- _ 


| tion. Red tape was disposed of after the 
This phase of immobility lasts for an in- manner of the Gordian knot, at least for the 
definite, but short, period of time. A period — time being. But organization was at a mini- ; 
of intense activity quickly follows—an mum, _and largely confined small 


and vigor. This is the rescue period in 2 ba past experience in disaster situations. 
disaster Sequence. . The situation still is not Because of the magnitude of the task 
seen clearly and rationally, but action is de- a: rescue ‘operations in a disaster such as _ 
manded as a means of reassertion of control. — that at Waco, and partly because of the — 
Leadership begins to function. If the titular frenzy with which effort is expended for the 
leaders do not assume control, others take sake of “doing something,” it becomes ap- 
— over. Orders are given and obeyed with no parent after a time—depending on the na- 
clear understanding on the part of anyone ture of the task (in Waco, about three days) 
of what the orders are to ) accomplish, perhaps —that this type of action is not restoring © 
| more for the cathartic effect of the action or — the situation to the status quo ante and even 
_ the ordering than for the accomplishment of that not all. of the activity is productive of 
_ any consciously held goal. “For God’s sake, desired ends. It may begin to appear that *. 
do — seems to be the | tae the problem is too big to be solved, that de- 
feat is inevitable. emo- 


this phase. Old Pat and conflicts are for- 

gotten, or at least become subliminal, in the 

face of what seems to be an overwhelming 

task. Almost complete selflessness and great 

generosity is the emotional climate of this leaders to issue orders which are not nil 
| time. Giving of goods or of physical effort i is  sndeaead but which n must, nevertheless, be 
‘of doing something. Merchants i in obeyed. Often such orders run directly 


Waco opened their stores and sup- the desires of these receiving a 


the materials could be ‘used ‘from their stores. At the time demoli- 


effectively. Indeed, ‘it | may well be that this tion crews were knocking over walls which 


Pp. 41, » 87, inter alia. had been pronounced ut unsafe. _ Everything 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 

the training and experience ce of the n merchant = ~ religious ones, active in rescue and tempo- 7 
bade him protect his property, but this he rary relief work, are attacked and accused — 
was forbidden to Hostility found ex- being heartless, of selling supplies donated 
pression in a mass meeting. The next day the ; for relief at exorbitant prices to the sufferers a 
military withdrew its heavy equipment fr from who must have them regardless of cost, or 
the task of removing hazardous structures. In of shipping ov out relief supplies to be sold in 4 
such a situation, it would seem, orders = _ other cities. Political campaigns may | a une 


“munity faces. The old world is gone; the new 
Similarly, welfare agencies applying im- is strange and frightening. People 
@ personal, universalistic values to the local - that they did nothing to deserve such a fate: q 
_ situation may incur enmity when it appears therefore, someone else must have. That 
they ignore or _transgress local standards. someone else must be exposed and casti- — 
they also give orders, or issue instruc- gated. 
tions, the underlying reasons for which are This ‘ “brick bat” stage | is ‘the beginning of 
at known, the situation is aggrava ted. in! _ the period of reorientation, and is “critical, 
It is at this point that serious planning — What will happen to the person, family, i in- 
is undertaken as a means of reorganization, f stitution, or community will depend on how — 
of bringing the situation under customary ‘the situation is redefined and how plans 7 
- controls. Thought is given to means of res- ‘redrawn to attain goals newly set up. Sev- 
_toration of community authority and pro- eral possibilities are present. The idea may 
7 = of the community interests for the persist that things cannot be restored to. any 
e_3 future as wi as the present. An effort is. desirable state because of the malevolent ac- 
made to meet criticisms either by pointing tions of fate or of other persons or groups, 
- out their unfounded nature, or by remedying © or the refusal of others to take necessary 


_ situations — _ which transgress community action, or the ineffectuality of existing insti- 


= 


or 


plicit, and the need for compliance ins may be made on the assumption that the 
structions is stressed. disastrous consequences are permanent, the 

In this situation persons needing ~ seek- situation unsolvable, and further effort is 
q ing sympathy and understanding may face — only , wasteful of energy. This is adjustment 
ef requirements which they do not understand on the lowest level. In persons, this is often 


standards, T he “reasons why” are made ex- | “tutions. If this occurs, an i 
and which may appear heartless, arbitrary, _ accompanied by regressive behavior | 


or directly opposed to the principles which _ ing loss of discriminatory judgment. In insti- 
@ should prevail. Losses become apparent, and tutions, the sense of failure may be so great 
persons begin to seek someone to blame a contributors withdraw support or volun- 


q their losses. With institutions, things are not tary dissolution is undertaken. 
going smoothly, in spite of intense efforts. Physical withdrawal is another possibility. ia 
Search for a scapegoat on whom emotional Persons | may ‘move out of the community or | 
tension may be released may begin. Old con- the damaged area. But flight from unaccept- a 
 flicts are Temembered and fanned into new able reality may also be symbolic, as in ree 
life; new ones are created. Institutions, even -fusal to participate further in civic affairs. 


Institutions may withdraw from fields of 


6 Lewis M. Killian, “The Significance of Mul- activity. 


-_ tiple- Group Membership in Disaster,” American Withdrawal may y also be accomplished with 


Journal of Sociology, 57 (Jan. 1952), P pp. 309-314, 
develops the idea of role conflict. 4 the aid of the mechanisms of pee 


is 7 William H. Form, Sigmund Nosow, Gregory and projection. If no satisfactory resolution — 

_ P. Stone and Charles M. Westie, Final Report on to problems can be found, solutions may be 
the Flint-Beecher Tornado, Social Research Service, 

Michigan State College, 1954, discusses factors mak- — 
ing for or against acceptance of the activities of — 8 Prince, op. cit., built his entire study around © 
organizations in that disaster situation. This is, the “central notion of the disaster as a socially me 
perhaps, the most thoroughly sociological — ofa organizing event which was followed ne 

disaster yet to appear, tion » 
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action with rational consideration. 


labelled as unworthy of attainment. This the crisis, the more co-operative effort there 
latter adjustment accomplished was in the past, less the difficulty in at- 
partly by an increased interest in religion, taining team play, 
with its central symbol of the suffering God. Reorganization of a aims, and agreement on 
Or, withdrawal may be accomplished by _ how they may best be pursued, is the neces- — 
projecting one’s own feelings to another and sary first step in the rehabilitation Process. 
then reacting to the other as one cannot to _ Once these are attained, the process is one of — 
oneself. Finally, there may be repression to planning and “working in a oa 


the extent of a steadfast denial of suffering similar to that which prevailed before the 


and deprivation; a refusal to” acknowledge disaster, but with the added factor of a con- = = 
that anything or “everything is not what is see over-all purpose motivating the entire 
desirable and wanted. community. A city plan may state this 
a Redefinition of goals in terms of what is plicitly, or it may consist of tacitly oe -_ 
seen as attainable is more normally the re- goals of re-establishing the status quo ante. 


they a are clearly “insufficient for the desired “comes” ‘much "more institutionalized 
goal, replanning is done to bring the re- ca -centered than the immediate reaction 
sources goals consonance. ‘The to disaster, the social structure re- 


its ability to smooth out personal as se and informal, assume their former domi- : 
and to synthesize varying desires through nance to a greater and greater degree. T his 
such processes as compromise, , arbitration, ‘is illustrated particularly in new ordinances, | 
conciliation, thereby replacing emotional i such as building codes or provisions for the 4 
demolition of dangerous structures.® Institu- 
Leaders have important roles to play in tions set up new patterns of co- operative 
this process of reorganization. . They take the - working arrangements, and new institutions — 
lead in the process of ‘levelling out differ- may be created to meet foreseen needs in 
ences: between | persons and within institu- future emergencies. 
tional groups. They also assist in fixing the But the process of r rebuilding, of maintain- 
attention of all participants ot on a | ing and strengthening new relationships, of - 
focus, thereby securing concerted and co- reorienting and reorganizing ways of ving, 
operative action. Through _ former experi- * both on the personal and community levels, 


; ence, reading or discussion with experts, is a slow and painful: one. If, and when, it 


leaders may be able to present information has been successfully carried through a new 
or theories which aid in seeing more clearly structure will have been produced 
what is. possible a and what is impossible. * which permits a return to normal living, and © 
Tasks are assigned in terms of the known ‘rehabilitation will have been accomplished. 


and institutions. A team effort is s developed. — 9 Fred C. Ikle, “The Effects of War Destruction 7 
| The closer the new plan is to the older, but ‘upon the Ecology of Cities,” Social Forces, 2 


no longer _tenabie, behavior patterns, the (May, 1951), pp. 383-391, is an excellent a 7 
more quickly and easily r it will be accepted tive study of physical problems of community re- 
q construction. Gordon W. Blackwell and George E. 


acted upon. From this it follows, ‘Nichobon, Jr., have applied minimax theory to 
that the nearer to coincidence the goals and  fense against disaster. The same theory obviously — 


activities of persons and groups were before has equal, or greater, applicability to rehabilitation. - 
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AND FERTILITY 
Georce J. Srounrrz 
Princeton University 


HE literature on national fertility move- _ Separate examination. Undoubtedly, « more re- | ili J 


ments _ has long had as a central focus 7 fined analysis v will often be desirable in deal- 
1 the changes occurring within social and ing with concrete situations. Nevertheless, 
earmgyon sectors of the population. . Surpris- the present evidence seems sufficient to bring 
little attention, however, has been out some significant a and frequently ‘Over- 
given to the interrelations between such sec- looked general 
toral movements and the change for the pop- mini 
ulation as a whole. Because of shifts in METHOD OF APPROACH 
7 7 _ socio-economic composition, a population’ S Any) variation in the fertility of a popula- 
overall: fertility may remain constant ev en tion can be regarded as the sum of two com- 
_ while substantial trends are taking place in ponent parts. One part reflects the changes 
o sector and, conversely, a uniform trend — taking place within the population’ s individ- 
a by sectors may accompany a greater or lesser ual sectors, however these may be defined. 
change in the aggregate. In more general _ The other part depends upon the changes in 
terms, varying composition is likely to cause _ the relative sizes of the sectors. The com- 
"aggregate fertility to be different from what Ponents have to be defined in a mutually 
_ it would have been with fixed composition. 4 consistent manner if their sum is to equal 
Iti is true that standardization techniques ; <n the actual variation, but this can always be 
often used in fertility analysis as ameans Of done for any fertility measure and for any 
_ dealing with the same kind of problem. But predetermined set of sectors.” One or two ex- 
thes are almost always limited to control-— - amples will serve to clarify the approach 
ling for shifts” in demographic composition underlying the data presented bi below. 
only, i.e., for age, sex, color, or nativity. Suppose | the fertility measure being con- 
_ Other : shifts, for example in in urban- rural and yee is a national ratio of children under 
_are usually neg 


‘slight. of women, F; and F2 the sizes of the urban 


The purpose of this paper is to illustrate and» rural sub-groups, respectively, y, and C, 
4 the effects of wed latter shifts, using Ameri- men and Ce the corresponding numbers of 


_ method of "approach are perhaps Tess it im- = 
portant their own sake than as a way of 9, the propor- 
showing that the effects of variations in non- 


demographic composition may well: warrant tions of wo women in t the urban mand rural secs 
am indebted to Charles F. Westoff, Clyde ~~ 


Kiser, Elliot G. Mishler and W. Notestein These magnitudes are all. by the 


rare attempt to examine the effects of com-— equation > 
position shifts which are not strictly demographic Fit Re 
is in W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, Popu-— (1) R= eax 
lation Trends in the United States, New York: ere 
epere the trend in American births during the 1920’s._ This brings out the familiar fact that the na- 
as the result of a variety of demographic changes _ i ‘ja measure can be represented as the 
and also of the shift in urban-rural distribution. ———— 
R. B. Vance, Al These People, Chapel Hill: Uni- 2 Cf. Thompson and Whelpton, loc. ¢ cit., wa 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1945, pp. 99- 102, the method of estimating components ii is such that 
has followed the same procedures in analyzing eo 
tility trends in 
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weighted average of the corresponding sec- ‘ponent would show the change under the 
oral measures, the weights being the rela- giv en variations in sectoral fertility and — ‘ 
tive sizes of the sectors. "stant composition (W’;;=W4;) 
It follows that the variation of the na- Other ways of isolating the effects 
tional measure over time may be affected by position shifts can be readily envisaged, each | 
variations in ae peesigi as well as in fer- of which would yield a different estimate as = 
tility proper.” ® For any two periods, we have a rule. For this reason alone any one method © 


| (2) R’—R R=(R’; W’,-LR’ 2W'2)— have only limited applicability. The 


| where the primes refer to the later period. = _ in its own right, but our main purpose is. 4 
Over- | To separate the effects of changes in the R’s merely to suggest that composition may be 
a from shifts in the W’s we may subtract the significant, not to arrive at specific magni- 
the first right-hand term and add the same 
pula- sum to the negative of the second term. T 
(3) R’_R= Table 1 presents two widely used meas- 
(W's (R’ ures of fertility, relating to selected cate- 
ned. Ws — gories of women in total United States as of 
2— 1910, 1940 and 1950. The 1940 data that 
cn Accordingly, the sapiens s urban- rural are best adapted to computing changes since 
ually composition would _ have effect on 1910 are shown i in ‘column 3 3 and those ‘suited 
R’—R only if the first two terms canceled 
s be & each other or were both equal to zero. 4It will be noted that the cross-product terms — 
The same reasoning would apply if we used in passing from equation (2) to (3) involved 
any tlated R’—R to a two-dimensional classifi-_ end- — -period weights. An 
) equ rocedaure rom some viewpoints 
cation of the population, for example to initial and 
ie gion of residence and occupation of head ¢ Of  terminal- period weights. In this case the fertility 
____ | household. Let a denote ‘the spec- component would show what the overall change _ 
con- ified regions and book, cass , m the occupa- — would be if the weights at the earlier date were — 
nder tions; R, the ratio of children to women the same as those at the later date, rather than — 
and the reverse. Since such an approach would generally 
ural telonging to the i * region and j™ occupa- _ have yielded larger composition components than 
sber tion and Wij the proportion of total — are shown in Table 2, the present evidence on the 


in that ‘cross- 1 the change effects of composition shifts may be conservative. 
whether the emphasis is on changes over time or 
ane -R= Way) + in space. S. L. Wolfbein and A. J. Jaffe, 
American Sociological Review, 11 (August, 1946), 
a W (R'y— Ry). pp. 392-396, have in effect applied equation (4) 
i: And in general, whatever the classification the reasons for their choice of method. An interest- > 
-1, used to define composition, it would be pos- ing general treatment of many of these issues has a 
~" I sible to break down R’—R into a “com- | recently been provided by E. M. Kitagawa’s “Com- © 
the position” ‘component and a “fertility” —_ ponents of a Difference Between Two Rates,” — 
= Journal of the American Statistical Association, 50 


ponent, corresponding to the two sub- -totals (December, 1955), which came to my sitention 
equation | (4). In every case the composi- after the present paper had been completed in 
“tion component would indicate the ee very nearly its final form. Kitagawa rightly charac- _ _ 


change that oonaii be found if ‘composition terizes equation (4) as one of a battery of possible 
approaches to the problem of separating composi- 


shifted but, fertility remained constant 


1a- tion factors. However, her own proposed “solution” 
he within sectors (R’ij=Ri). The fertility com- to the separation problem seems to me labored. 7 
ere Te fact that these particular” measures are of purposes, often with very different requirements, — = 

e 


cted by mortality is of no significance here. The and her particular formulation of an optimum ap- 
Same conclusion would hold for “purer” fertility proach takes only mechanistic account of the inter-— 
Measures, such as age-specific birth rates. between ‘ ‘rates” and * “weights.” 
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Taste 1. CHILDREN UNDER 5 AND CHILDREN Ever Born PER 1,000 Women, For SELECTED AGEs | un 


A All women, 15-49 


women, 20-24 
WEM, 20-24 
WMO-HP, 20-24 


All women, 30-34 
WMO-EP, 


i 


~All women, 45-49 — 3 2,336 
All women EXC. NR, 45-49” = 2,602 


WMO-HP, 45-49 


All women, 55-64 


women EXC. NR, 55-4 


WEM, 55-59 2,922 
o a United States Bureau of the Census. Population. Differential Fertility: 1940 and 1910. Women ro? Mo 
. Number of Children under 5 Years Old. (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1945) ; Population. bie 
Differential Fertility: 1940 and 1910. Women by Number of Children Ever Born. (Washington: Gov- = 
ernment Printing Office, 1945) ; Special Reports: Fertility. 1950 Population Census Report P-E No. 5. be 
7 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955). r 
* WEM—Women ever married. WMO-HP—Women married once, husband present. = ts 
all Women EXC. NR=All women, except ever married not reporting on children. 
{Native white women. Data on children unadjusted for omissions. =” WE 
White women. Data on children ever born adjusted for omissions. 
women seperting on children ever born. Th. 4 = 
for comparisons with 1950 are in column 4. sectors in 1910 ‘yielded | a a fertility component fe 


_ Depending or on the period and category of a (second term in equation (4)) of about 93 
women, it was possible to derive a number _ per 1,000, or 82 per cent of 114. The residual WE! 
4 of corresponding changes in sectoral fertility of 21 per 1,000 or 18 per cent is the com yy 
and composition, using urban-rural, regional, position component, and the two percentages 
- and occupational sectors, or combinations of are presented in paired fashion in the first WE 
these. In each instance fertility and composi- Tow of © Table hh A number of the paired WM 
tion components were computed from equa- _ percentages are of opposite sign; in n such i in ft Sour 
tions analogous to (4), the results being stances the fertility changes within sectors 
_ shown in Table 2 as percentages of the na- and the shifts of population between sectots Com 
tional change. For example, the change be- _ were exerting opposite effects on them | 
tween 1910 and 1940 in the national ratio tional trend. Thus the 1910-1940 shifts i 
of children under 5 to women 15-49 is re- pe composition, taken by themselvts 
ported as 114 per 1,000, as can be seen from would have raised the national average of 
_ Table 1. Multiplying the changes in the ur- children ever born per woman, while the fe- 
ban, , rural-farm and rural-nonfarm ratios by tility movements within regions were such ® 
_ the ‘Tespective pro proportions of women in these * lower the average toa greater extent tn 


— — 


— 
1 
under per 1000 Women 
4,805§ 
= 
— 
| 
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“POPULATION COMPOSI [TION AND FERTILITY TRENDS 


TABLE 2, “FERTILITY” AND AS OF CHANGES IN 
- CHILDREN UNDER 5 AND CHILDREN EvER Born PER 1,000 WoMEN, FOR SELECTED POPULATION = 
CHARACTERISTICS, AGES AND CATEGORIES OF WOMEN, UNITED STATES 


Children under 5 p 5] per 1, 000 Women, 1910-1940— 
WMO-HP, 15-49 99 = 93 7 g 

All Women, 30-34 4 


WMO-HP, 30-34 87 B 9 = 35 

Children a Ever Born per 1 ,000 Women, 1910-1940% 


45-49 88 12 102 

NR, 45-49 84 
WEM, 4549 868 «148 ©1018 —18 
All Women, 55-64 87 1 101 - 
_NR, 55-64 85 15 102 —2 
Mothers, (55-64 -89§ 102§ —2§ - 

AllWomen, 18-49 100 sy 
1s-49 102, 
All Women, 20-24 
WEM,20-24 112 —12 
WMO-HP, 20-24 115 —15 
All Women, 30-34 102 
WEM,30-34 103 —3 
4. Children Ever Born per 1,000 Women, 1940-1950 


— 


All Women, 45-49 
WEM, 45-49 89 
WMO-HP, 45-49 90 
Women, 55-59 80 
WEM, 55-59 
WMO-HP, 55-59 


e 


See code in ‘Table = Fertility Component, as per cent of “national c= = Composition 


vomen in 1950. 1940 data on ‘children ‘ever born, adjusted for — 
= § Based on rates for women reporting on children ever — 


| Based on 1940 definition of urban, rural-farm and rural non- ati 
# Regions are Northeastern states, North Central states, the South and ‘the ie all Pane 
_* Women classified by major occupational group of husband, generally ——— to 1940 detnitons. 
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shifts between 1940 and 1950 ‘the percentages on occupation 
_ tended to dampen the rise in average number very little from the ones encountered when 
of children under 5, , which would otherwise — occupational and urban-rural shifts are com- 
have been larger© = bined. Whether this was also the case be- 
The evidence in Table 2 makes it clear tween 1940 and 1950 cannot, unfortunately, 
composition factors have often had an be answered. 
appreciable influence on American national a» The slight importance of shifts in regional 
fertility trends. As measured here, the composition 910-1940 is explained 
tribution of urban- rural shifts to the 1910- by a combination circumstances, 
1940 change in children under 5 per changes in the regional to 
has been some 10 to 20 per cent for women : national numbers were small to begin with, 
_ 15-49 and 30-34, and has been considerably © _ being less than 5 points in nearly all in- ] 
- higher for those 20-24 (columns 2 and 3). stances. Moreover, the change was well below 
Of special interest is the fact that such con- average in the South, where a given change 
tributions may differ substantially between T would be weighted by unusually high fer- 
all ‘women and married women, , especially in tility.® Other situations might arise, 
the young reproductive ages. Marital status however, in| which the role of regional Te- 
has usually been ignored in American fertility distribution would be more significant. , 
projections, and the present findings add to 
- the reasons often advanced for incorporating 


“re " only a small sample of results. Although they 
© available data are rather most of the computations that can 


ited (columns 6 and 7). . The value of 7 per be made from the American census tabula- 


a cent for the compo osition component involy- tions: so far available, it would be e desirable 


ing women 15-49 is not small, yet it is well t he data f hl 
below the values relating to women 20-24 


= 30-34. Presumably the last two should also be emphasized that the p pres- 
categories are more relevant from an analyti ent scheme for separating fertility and com 

components is merely suggestive, 
To proceed as if fertility changes within © 
sectors can be separated i in a mechanical way — 
from. changes i in their relative sizes is at least 
partially unrealistic. Thus past American 

fertility trends within occupations would + 


“cal viewpoint, since they are not significantly _ 
position 

affected by shifts in internal age structure. A 
With respect to the 1940-1950 changes in | 
the same measure, the contributions of urban- 
rural and occupational shifts are minor for 
- some categories of women but appreciable 


others. And in both” 1910-1940 and 


Gaunted” for 10 ones actually observed, had there not also 
— vil been extensive shifts between occupations. 
tional in ge number of seems probable, for example, that the 
bom, 1910-1940 fertility declines among while 


7 A somewhat unexpected finding was that collar groups were fostered by the “pressilt 


= 1910-1940 percentages are practically =, 
—* same for one- -dimensional as for more de- - of a rapidly growing labor supply we wage 


gs 
4 fie In the case of both Southern urban and 
compas Southern rural fertility, the e declines durin 
d might well h te 
-_ 5 Undoubtedly, many of the reported fertility in 7 e same period might well | ave cen greater ee 
composition changes are inaccurate, but there 
is no reason to suppose that the percentages in 6A given value of W’:—W; in the the tian 
Table 2 have been biased on this account. See the equation analogous to (4) would be multiplied by 
introductions — — statistical sources cited in a larger value of R’: in the case” of the ‘South than | 


v0 _ rates; at the same time, the traditionally low 
cross-classifications. This might have fertility of these groups was itself. a 
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POPULATION COMPOSITION AND FERTILITY “TRENDS 


fo reduce regional differences in economic: mum advantage of such an approach is that | 
unities. And more directly, the fer- would provide a check on more ageregative | 
ity level found in a given sector at any methods. Attention components would 
time reflects the b history of its members in also open a way of linking inv estigations of 
previous “periods, when some of them be be differential fertility. to. the analysis of na- 
Slnged to different sectors. This needs to be tional trends. 
pt in mind especially in considering meas- A second set of implications concerns the 
wes of completed fertility, but also applies | functions that may be served by alternative 
such “current” ‘Measures as average num- types of research. American demographers 
ber of children under 5 or even birth rates . have devoted major resources over the last 
is equally true that these difficulties decade to examining the social and psycho-— 


bag 


can be exagge: ated. ‘The ‘determinants of logical determinants of American fertility 
wctor’s fertility often differ in nature patterns. It is generally | believed that the as- 
beree of influence from the factors (e.g., Sociations so far established between fertility _ 
mortality) which affect its relative size. and socio-economic factors have been more 
revealing than those involving psychological 


Moreover, allowance for interactions between _ 


inter-sectoral movements and intra- sectoral : 
behavior might | enhance the influence attrib- seeing 
ttable to com wsition shifts. As a case in (of fertility behavior might be clari 

That the psychological concomitants of | 


int, the ma or strea ms of American in- 
jo  tertility are central to any adequate sy sy ystem 


4 = 
ternal ‘migrati on between 1910 and 19 o— of explanation is obvious. Newertholess, we 


fom farm to city, East to West and South — 
= "may y be confronted with a problem of | prac- 


toN orth-—were. from areas of higher ar fertility ity 
lity. To the extent that tical emphasis. A little-observed advantage 

OF of! fe rtility. To focusing on social and economic categories 

ben migrant. groups followed the fertility. pat- teat tn the ‘population i. 

thetr of origin, the composition often known. Accordingly, given the fertility 


omponents according: to 4) tended to "behavior within ‘these ‘categories is gen- 
oll the values that aaa have resulted ‘erally possible to deal with fertility” in the 
20 migration. aggregate. No comparable possibility is now 


All in ali, therefore, the e evidence : at band in sight on the psychological side. In ‘this 
Si! ifficient for the minimum proposit ‘ion “sense attempts to analyze ‘fertility. in psy- 
wider review, i. that the relations chological depth, even if successful, may 
“cial economic composition and aggregate only limited bearing on our r ability 


‘con 
lstility merit more explicit | attention forecast its course in the large. 
they have | received ‘in the past. 
Inte turn, this conclusion has some interest- _ Probably no method of tase could have 


effects of fertility within s sumer credit has never been examined in detail, 
lors and of chan; zes in the ir relative si: size will although available are reasonably 


Wperate in the future as they have in. the abundant. 


Ww hether the s ‘separate projection of fer- *c. V. Kiser and P. K. Whelpton, “Résumé 0 
=. = the ‘Indianapolis Study of Social and Psychological 


ity, “com mpesition components wou Factors Affectiz ng Fertility,” Population Studies, 


tad to more forecasts remains to be. (November, 1953), 95-110 


they were, had not emigration served en, but is a possibility.” A 


variables.* As a result, attention 
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SELF CONCEPT | AS AN INSULATOR AGAINST. DELINQUENCY 


‘tm... 


Recktess, Smon Dinitz AND EL! 
The Ohio University 


| 
{ 
11S study i is concerned with sixt hive _grade cluded, in ‘in somewhat modified form, | 


boys! in the highest delinquency areas "delinquency proneness and (2) social re 
Columbus, Ohio, who _have not be- sponsi bility scales of the Gough Californias 
come delinquent and who not expected Personality Inventory, (3) an. occupational 
to become delinquent. What ‘insulates an preference instrument,* and one meas- | 
early teen-age boy against delinquency? Is- uring the boy’s conc ception of self, his family 
it, possible to ident tify certain components and other interpersonal relations. At the 
that enable young adolescent boys to develop — same time, though not in the presence of the 
oF maintain non-delinquent habits and pat- norainee, , the mother or mother-surrogate was 
€ 
“terns of behavior i the growing up process. interviewed with -ended schedule 
to determine the developmental his 
“patterns of association, and the | 


4 
Tn ‘to study the non-delinquent boy, situation. ae completion, 


all 30 ‘sixth- grade teachers i in schools: located 
im the highest white delinquency areas areas in 
Columbus were asked to nominate those 
white boys in their School rooms who would» 


“Rot, in their opinion, ever experience police: 


ihe same classrooms who were oominated 
by the same teachers as being likely to come 
into contact with the police juvenile 


or juvenile: court contact. Treating each 


nominee separately, the teachers were then 

“requested to indicate their reasons for the An an alysis of ‘the scores made by these 
selection of a particular boy. Uf the eligible 125° ‘nominees on the delinquency y 
students, 192, or just over half, were selected 
and by their teachers as being For detailed description of the 


insulated” against delinquency. A check of -proneness scale see Harrison G. Gough, “Systemati 
q Validation of a Test for Deling vency,” reprint of © 


police and juvenile court records revealed paper delivered at the annual meeting of the Amer: 
that (8.3 per cent) of those no minated can Psychological Association, September, 1984, 
had some type of law enforcement record, Harrison G. Gough and Donald Peterson, “The 
Identification and Measurement Predisposithona! 
these boys were eliminated from further entific 
consideration. Repeated aborhood visits: Colne and Delinquency,” 
onsulting Psychology, 16.1952, 207 amd 
— failed to locate $1 others. In n the remaining Harrison G. Gough, “A Sociological Theory of Pay-— 
cases both the e boy and his mother were in-  chopathy,” American Journal o/ Sociology, 53:1948 
terviewed. 359-366. In correspondence wi ith us, 
"The 125 “good” boys comprising the final “#spested the inclusion of the social responsity 
‘scale as « “partial index of the ‘social controf’ § 
were given a series of four seli-ad- in personality ... (and) an index of delinquency 
ministered scales to” complete. These proneness based “upon both scales would be 
—- better measure for your study.” Both scales wert 
Paper read at the "annual “meeting of the used with Gough’s expressed permission and com: 
American Sociologica! Society, September, 1986. : sent, 
‘This research was supported by a grant from The ~ 8 This instrument was developed in a study of | 
Ohio State University Development Fund. ~ we _ juvenile vulnerability to delinquency. See James £ 
Sixth-grade students were selected for study Morlock, Predicting Delinquency in Homogenem 
because they represeni the threshold age group for Group of Pre-Adolescent Boys, Doctoral - Disserta 
entry into legal and social delinquency. In Co- tion, The Ohio State University, 1947, 
- lumbus, Ohio, the delinquency rate doubles between — * This measure was based in part on the Glue 
the ages of 11 and 12. For details on age and census findings concerning family variables and delin: 
a tract rates see John S. Ely, An Ecological Study of quency. See Shekion and Eleanor Glueck, Unrave 
Delinquency in Franklin County, Master’s ing Juvenile Delinquency, New York: ‘The Cm 
Thesis, The Ohio State University, 1952. ‘monwealth Fund, 1950. 
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Sl SELF CONCEPT AS AN INSULATOR AGAINST DEI INQU ENCY 


5 r De) and social responsibility (Re) | tion in such activities as stealing had been 


vales seemed to justify their selection as minima! and that were 
‘good boys. Out of 2 a possible total (De) entirely or almost completely: free of. police 

“4 wore of 54, scores ranged from a low of and juv venile court ‘contact. As part of their 


toa hi ink of 34 with a mes an of 14.57 and a conformity pattern, the responder nts rarely. 
gandard deviation of This ‘mean score played “hookey’ from school and almost 


) the gas signiticantiy th rat of school without ‘exception indicated a for 

j behavior pro ‘bien boy s, young delinguents school Finally, the “good! boys visualized 

or refor' matory inmates investi igated in other themselves as being g ab out erage in ability, 

sudies. Tin fact, the average De score of the activity level, and aggressiveness, 

sample subjects was below that obtained asked ow hat do you think keeps boys ‘out 

amily but one previous study 1 using | the trouble?” the respondents Ii isted parental 

| Fora twelve year old group, the and work, as well as other « conven- 

sored remarkably hi gh on the social respon- tional answers. It would therefore appear 

edule | sb ability scale. he Re score for the that the internalization of these non- 

group was 28.36 with: a standard dev ‘iation atti itudes played a a ‘signif ficant role in the 

the af 3.00 and a range of 12 to 40. out of ‘insulation” of these boys, 

= possible 42 po ints. This mean score was ap Nominee perceptions of family one > 


ys oeciably higher ‘that achieved also 2 appeared to be highly favorable. 


nated shoul disciplinary cases, elinquents, and noted in a previous paper, the 125 families 


come prisoners tested in other stidies. The correla- were stable maritally, residential! ly, and eco- 
— two sets of scores ‘nomically.* There appeared to be close pa- 


“bet ween delinquency -vuinera- iates, an intense 
bility and social respons: bility as measured welfare of the children, and a desire to in- 


yy these iustruments doctrinate them wi vith non-deviant attitudes 
re respon se to. self-evaluation items, an d patt erns. This parental supervision 
= DS hoys portrayed the mselves as law -abid- ' interest seemed to be the outstanding char- 
wency and obedient. Specificall ly, the vast acteristic of the family profiles. ‘It extended 
jority fined themselves. as being stricter over the e entire range of their sons’ activities 
ae ‘eat right and wrong than most people, —-from friendship patterns, leisure activities, 
indicatec that they at attemptea to ke keep out and after schooi employment to movie 
“ of trouble at all costs s and further indicated ‘tendance and the performance of well-de-_ 
thon that they tried to conform to the expecta- fined duties at home. ‘Thus, as regards nual 
tions of their parents, teachers and others.® panions for example, the mothers almost 
i The nominees did not conceive of themselves without “exception stated that they knew 
1948. a3 prospects for juvenile court action or the boys’ friends, these friends 
lention, ‘and they stated th that it their participa- good boys that, in ‘fact, the tors 


Nearly 60 per cent of the boys thought they 
stricter about right and wrong than most their sons at almost ali times: ‘and m many in- 


wert | people: 85 per cent tried to escape trouble at ail sisted on this ae 

| tats; S1 per cent stressed their obedience to their Despite “this intensive "supervision, 
in parents’ wishes, and &1 per cent were concerned — boys did not feel themselves to be unduly 
ty q with the reaction of friends and others to their gi 

behavior. These and other data were based on ‘Testrict ed. In the nominees 
weet! wonses items in one or more of the four instru. - —— 
sere Rents used. In only 12 | per cent of the. cases any of 
example, 70 pet boys “the friends of these boys experienced 
deli: “certain that they Ww ould never *Fora complete discussion of the fami ly back- 
brought before ihe Juvenile court; one of the nominees see Walter 

Cots: fpomdent believed he id have future contact jmon Dinitz, and Elen Murray, “The Good Boy 
= with the court Two-thirds incicateri certainly about ne High Delin: quency Area,”’ accepted for pub 


cation in the Journal of Crieunal Lew 


ae 


to Some 57 per cent did 
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(46 AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
satished with the amount ef parental affec- tory family relationships. C ‘onsequently, pre 
tion at and attention aud with the quality of dictive tables based on the perents’ coweap- 
‘discipline and punishment given them. “They tions of the boy and bis relationships weakd 
viewed their home life 2s pleasant and their necessarily be different in many particular 
parents as understanding. those based on the boys’ conceptiess 


Low and high scorers on the deli quency 


scale and their respective mothers 


did not differ significantly in their evalua- 
“Insulation” against delinquency om the 


tions of these various aspects of family in- 
teraction. Of the 22 home background vari- 
“ables tested—ranging from the percentage of 


boys | from broken bomes to parental favor- 

to be significant!) expectations of significant others. Whether 
related to the delinquency proneness scores. the subjects, now largely unreceptive to de. 
finding was hardly surprising in view norms of conduct, will continue 
of the non- representative character of the Temain “good” in the future remains proble- 


~ as i ae u matic, The answer to this question, it is felt, 
sample group and the relatively “at depend on their ability to maintain their | 


part of these boys may be viewed as an on 1 
going process reflecting an internalization i 


non-delinquent values and conformity to the 


amount of variation in the family settings. 

It may also well be that in defining his ister- present self-i -images hed ‘the face of ousting | 

personal and family relationships favorably,“ situatiomal pressures."© 

the “good” boy, regardless of the degree While this pilot study points. to the pres 
scales, is in fact expressing the positive atti- or against delinquency, re- 7 

tudes and perceptions that are important search does not indicate how the boy im 


components in his “(goodness.’ 4 high delinquency acquired his self | 
" While there was no appreciable variation ‘ase. It may have been acquired by social — 


in aspects of family interaction between the Bey of from significant figures 
low and high scorers, the boys as a group — in his milieu, such as a mother, a relative, — 
and their mothers as a group did differ sig- priest, a settlement house worker, 
nificamtly in some of their evaluations. ‘These teacher, etc. It might have been a by: /-prod- oy 
differences were largely centered around the “<t of effective socialization of the child, — 
—_- level of the boys, the definitions of _ which had the good fortune of not misfiring. 4 
the fairness and severity of parental punish- _ On the other hand, it may have been an out- 
ment, and the amount of bickering in the growth of discovery in social experience that 
bome. Mothers thought theirs sons to be - playing the part of the good boy and remain-— 


"more active, punishment to be less frequent 


and severe, and perental tranquility to be 


| fer 
inga 4 good boy bring maximum satisfactions | js | 
(of acceptance ) to the boy himself. Finally, 


pervasive than tid the nominees. Most there isa ‘Strong suspicion that a well-de- the 
significantly, perhaps, the mothers expressed veloped concept of self as a “good boy” 
less satisfaction with the role played by the the component which keeps and 
boys’ fathers than did the boys. Briefly, the upper-class boys, who live in better revi 
pictured their husbands as being Reighborboods, out of delinquency. The 

: relatively aloof and rigid in their affectional ‘5 that this component seems to be stromg | jot, 
relationships with their sons. The nominees, enough to “insulate” the adolescent against | 
however, coud not differentiate between deli neighbor- field 

‘These divergences in perceptions may Daniel Glaser, “Criminality Theories ant | parti 


dargely reflect age, Sex, and differences Behavioral Images,” American Jouna of | 


in expectations of what constitutes satisfac- (March, 1956), pp. 433-404. 
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the COMMENT ON TUMIN’ REVIEW OF COMMENT ON HAKEEM’S REVIEW OF 
AND FERTILITY GROUP PROBLEMS IN CRIME AND 
_ IN PUERTO RIC PUNISHMENT 
a |For rea reasons of no ‘particular » interest to the Tes: published my first book in 1912 and have 
& | 4 reader, Professor Tumin worked especially hard © _ since produced a dozen or so other books. In 
= | ; on his review of Family and Fertility in Puerto no single instance have I so far complained to | 
ae | | Rico. (See American Sociological Review, 21 an Editor about an unfavorable review. The 
elt, | (June, 1956), p. 400.) His motivations, | how- criticisms of my recent book, Group Problems — 
vit ever, and not for the first time, seem to have - Crime and Punishment, "(American Socio- 


"dimmed his powers of perception. As is pers logical Review , August, 1956, p. 529) by Mr. 


-_) fectly clear both from explicit statements in Michael Hakeem, however, force me to protest 
dae the text and from the nature of the materials, against certain statements which I regard as in- 
but not from the review, the study reported correct and misleading. TOE ae 
a” in this volume is of a qualitative and exploratory The reviewer is sight j in n complaining that one 
bad ‘ } tature. It was designed primarily to gather of the thirteen chapters of my book, reproduc- 
_ | by means of depth interviews data not amena- ing an essay first published in 1936 under the 
self ble to refined statistical analysis and to provide title -“Lombroso and His Place in Modern 


— | some idea of profitable areas for research on Criminology” has not been brought up-to-date. 


ures a broader and more quantitative scale. This ‘The reason, which was of course unknown to” ' 
ive, latter type of research is currently under way. Mr. Hakeem, was that the inclusion of this — 


7 | Criticizing the book for failing to concentrate | essay was originally not intended; it was only 


rod- _ | on differential fertility misses the point both of shortly before the manuscript of the book had 
a | qualitative studies in general and the €, to be sent to the printer that this essay was in- 
; . 2 study i in particular. ‘It should be noted in pass- cluded in the place of another paper which had 
ag. - ing that although the reviewer is disturbed dat to be omitted because of its length. It was too Ss 
ot the paucity of cross-sorts on such factors | as late then to revise the Lombroso paper, and = 7 
that fertility and “internal differences,” when cross- this last minute change may explain, though it BS 
= sorts are presented he objects that the sample — does not excuse, my failure to draw attention 7 
is: unrepresentative and therefore any conclu-— to this fact in my preface. The reviewer, how- 
> sions are worthless. To be charitable as regards — ever, in singling out this chapter to justify his — 
de the thought processes of the reviewer, it can charge that “revision appears on the whole to 
” is only be. ee that he sees no point in have been quite limited” gives the totally mn 
aod studies. hee impression that very little of the material in- 
ter he attacking the concept of machismo, the cluded in this collection has been brought up-to- — 
wed teviewer evidences prodigious industry in beat- date. In fact, I have taken great trouble to pro- — 

a ing a dead horse. On the page 246 he cites, it is vide each of the remaining twelve chapters, with 
red | noted that “The complex would not seem to the exception of material published shortly be- 
sins have the importance, ascribed to it before the _ fore the appearance of the book, with footnote _ 
bor- field investigation, of _ driving men to produce ~ references to recent literature and in many cases 


a limitless quantity of children.” == also with newly written introductions and/or 
Often the viewpoint of a critic who has no postscripts. Most other reviewers ha have favorably 
particular background in the subject matter commented upon this. 


under discussion is refreshing, since he brings : Iam also surprised to read in the review that — 


to bear new insights from a different frame of ‘there is no central sociological concept—neither 
teference. In other cases, understandably, the ; ‘group’ nor any other—to serve as a ‘leitmotiv.’ 
Viewpoint is simply naive. Readers of the book Even in those few articles in which he ell 
are left to decide in which category Professor ‘group problems’ | there is only a tenuous con-— 
Tumin’s comments “nection with the sociological concept 
group.” Here I can only say that the 
rence University by his. sociological jargon, failed to 
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- see > the wood for the trees. It is significant in _ Particularly puzzling is the reviewer’s fecther 
this respect that in his - ; very incomplete list of | criticism of my “strong reluctance to be critical” 
_ chapters, which even he had to accept as dis- —puzzling no doubt to all those who are more 
a cussions of group problems, the chapter on familiar with my writings, especially with previ- 
“American Criminology” is omitted, a chapter ous books such as The Dilemma of Penal Re- 
* which special attention has been drawn by form or Criminal Justice and Social Reconstruc- 

_ several distinguished American reviewers and _ tion, and puzzling perhaps also to one of Mr. 
which deals, among other matters, especially --Hakeem's senior colleagues who, in a review of 


with the Negro crime problem—a subject which, Group Pr has described my work as 

in the eyes of the reviewer, has apparently not “Provocative.” Surely, a writer who is “very 
even a “tenuous” connection with “group prob- reluctant to be critical” will find it rather diffi i 
ems”! He is also likely to remain in a mi- cult to be provocative. However, Mr. Hakeem 


nority of one when he fails to discover a discus- may rest assured that I am not be 


_ sion of group problems in the lengthy chapter 


* 


University of London 
| 
tt he. 


The Maclver Lectureship of American Sociological Society is 


awarded to the sociologist “who, in the opinion of the Selection Com-_ 


mittee, has ‘contributed outstandingly to to the progress of f sociology | by 
his published or unpublished work during th the past two “years, and is 
qualified to inform the academic Commamenty or the educated public 
concerning current achievements and work in progress in sociology.” 
* The Award carries an honorarium of five hundred dollars, and the | 


“recipient, in n addition, undertakes to deliver a a public lecture at a meeting 


of an affiliated re ‘regional ‘society 0 other than that of his own region. 
The Selection Committee has concluded its deliberations, and its 
“recommendation k has been approved by the Council. I I deem it a privilege 
toa th the Maclver Lectureship of the American Sociological | 
‘Society for 1956 is awarded to E. » Franklin Fra: razier for his book Bour- 
_gevisie Noire. Published in France in. October of 1955, and shortly to 
|| appear in English, this | distinguished | essay ‘on the Negro middle class. _ 


‘conforms ion the highest : standards of scholarship in the field of sociology. * 


Itisa distinct pleaewre to greet and to congratulate it its author | as the , 


‘recipient of the first ‘Maclver Award the Society. 
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OF ‘THE 51ST “ANNUAL MEETING OF THE A AMERICAN» 
SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, HELD AT STATLER, HOTEL, 
‘oa DETROIT, MICHIGAN, ‘SEPTEMBER 7, , 8,9, 1956 
& First Mesting of ‘the 1956 Council— read and reports by Broom, ‘Edi. 


September 6,1956 tor of the American Sociological Review, and by 
oe Leonard Cottrell, Editor of Sociometry and of the 


The first Detroit meeting of the 1956 Council Russell Sage 
was called to order on September 6, 1956, at 6, Reports were accepted from the Membership 
10 a.m. by President Herbert Blumer. The fol-  Comaitiin, Raymond Sletto, Chairman; and the 
lowing members of the 1956 Council were pres- Committee on Training and Professional Standards, _ 
ent: Reinhard Bendix, Robert Bierstedt, Gordon Everett Hughes, Chairman, 
Blackwell, Herbert Blumer, Leonard Broom _ William Noland summarized the report of the 


o Committee on Research. Following the recommen- 
Hugh Carter, Kingsley Davis, Thomas Eliot, _ dations of this Committee, the Council voted ap- ; 


Elliott Amos Hawley, Clifford Kirk- to Leo Chall for his service to the pro- 


patrick, William Kolb, Alfred Lee, Harvey  fession as Editor of Sociological Abstracts. The 

Locke, Robert Merton, Meyer Nimkoff, Stuart Council also approved the Committee’s recommen- ; 

Queen, David Riesman, Calvin Schmid, Ray- that the 1957 Committee on Research con- 

4 mond Sletto, Wellman Warner, Robin Williams, _ tinue to explore the feasibility of preparing critical — 


Donald Young; and Matilda Riley, | ex officio. _ appraisals of current research in selected areas. The 
proposal that members of this Committee be ap- 


_ pointed for a three-year, rather than a one-year 
y > term, was referred to the Committee on Committees 
y _ August Hollingshead. Also present were: Leon- for consideration and for recommendation if this 
1 al Cottrell, Editor of Sociometry and a deemed feasible in respect to this or other 


The following members of the 1957 Council 
were also able to be present: Robert Faris, — 


Society was read and accepted. Society, the results of such an inquiry to the 


_ 4, The report of the Executive Officer was read Bureau of the Census. ae ee re oa 
and accepted with appreciation. The Council accepted the report of the Con- 


a: The reports of the several Editors were then _ mittee on Marriage and Divorce Statiatics, P. K. 


= "Sage Foundation bulletins; Raymond Bowers, standing Committees of the Society. 
; _ representative to the American Association for 8. Discussion of the report of the Selection Com- | 
Advancement of Science; Wilbur Brook- mittee on the MacIver Award, Robert Bierstedt, 
over, Chairman, Liaison Committee on Sociol- Chairman, was “om the 
ogy in Education; P. K. Whelpton and Harold 
Christensen, Co-Chairmen, Committee on Mar-— 9 Reports were accepted from the Committee 
on Classification, Stuart Queen, Chairman, and the ‘ 
riage and Divorce Statistics; John A. Clausen, Committee on Relations with Sociologists in Other 
Tepresentative to Joint Committee on Public Countries, Talcott Parsons, Chairman. 
Health and Behavioral Sciences; Dudley Kirk, 10. President-Elect Robert Merton reported the . 
Chairman, Committee on Social Statistics; Peter — plans of the 1957 Program Committee. The Ameri- § ©”: 
Lejins, Representative to American Correctional can Sociological Society had originally set two ten- 
Association and National Conference on Parole; _ tative locations for the 1957 meetings, Miami Beach j i. 
E. William Noland, Chairman, Committee on - Washington, D. C. The former had been se- Z 
- Re h; Guy E. Swanson, Chairman, Commit- lected because it would provide the opportunity to ‘ ' 
ay -meet jointly with the American Psychological Asso- § 
_ tee on Implications of Legislation that Licenses _ $ ciation. He noted that the American Psychological | ™¢ 
_ or Certifies Psychologists; and T. H. Marshall, Association had just reversed its decision to meet | ' 
_ President of the British Sociological Association. in Miami Beach in 1957. Thereupon, the Council — = 
- d 1. President Blumer announced the presence at — voted to hold the 1957 annual meeting in the alter- m , 
these meetings of T. H. Marshall, President of the ‘nates location of Washington, D.C. a Hert 
British Sociological Association and Director of the — 11, The report of the Committee on Social Sta- Chai 
Unesco Department of Social Sciences. Professor — tistics was read by Dudley Kirk, Chairman, and - 
Marshall was invited to attend the meeting of the 2ccepted by the Council. In line with its recom- ports 
mendations, the Committee was instructed by the 
2. The wes to appoint the Council 1) to cooperate with the corresponding com- 
0 1956 Committee on Resolutions and named Stuart _ mittees of related societies in coordinating recom- % : 
Queen, Chairman ; Calvin Schmid, Laine mendations for the 1960 Census, 2) to conduct, at e nt 
ee ia accel its discretion, a survey or sample survey for the J‘ 
oe 3. The Secretary’s report, including a oo purpose of reflecting the wishes of the members of if 
- of the interim actions taken by the Council and - the Society as to the content and definitions of ¢ ( 
; Executive Committee since the last meeting of the _ the 1960 Census, and 3) to report, in the name of os 


fe = 
7 
} 
( 
7% | 


Harold Christensen, Chairmen. Council of Learned Societies, Robert 
In line with Committee recommendations, various and Wellman Warner, 
(1) The Society should make every ‘efiort: to Joint Committee on Public Health and the Be- 


maintain its working relationship with Sciences, John Clausen, representative. 


4 _ Public Health Conference on Records and 
(2) The Society’s Committee on Marriage and 


Several actions in line with these 


Divorce Statistics should be continued with (1) An invitation was accepted from the Ameri- 
$.. members appointed for two or three year can Association for the Advancement of Sci- — 
of the . terms so as to provide continuity. ence for the Society to sponsor a session at _ 
(3) The Society’s representation on the e Working a the December 1956 meetings. This matter of 
bership ia _ Group on Marriage and Divorce of the Pub- —=—_sarranging such a session was referred to 
the Health Conference on Records and Sta- President-Elect Merton. 
dards, | tities should be designated by anc and/or b be a cs (2) The Council voted to continue the Society’s — ; 

member of this Committee. membership in the American Council of 
of the (4) If the Marriage Registration Area and the another ‘year. 
ed ap- of which are being actively planned, A proposal by Committee on on 
wagon are established in time, an effort should be Health for a volume of readings was referred to 
. The made in the 1960 Census to collect informa- the Puvlications Committee, and a request for 
enna, _ tion for the purpose of testing the complete» funds from the representative to the National — 
h con- the Conference on Parole was to the Execu- 

along the same lines as were followed in 1940 Committee. 
be and 1950 in testing Ge af of birth for social science conclaves for 
registration area figures. smaiier colleges was referred to the Executive 
wiles x ) The proposal that the Society provide space mittee, with the suggestion that they might ap 
the in the Review and/or publish a pamphlet on point a special to 
| > marriage and divorce statistics was referred 18. The Council voted to submit to the members 
— a to the Publications Committee, and finally ship two sets of changes in the Society’s Constitu- 
aa | (6) The proposal that the Society provide the tion and By- ee as recommended by the Execu- - 
q Committee with funds in order to finance tive Committee: = | 
— one or more possible meetings each year was ¢ (1) A change in Article V, Section 8 of the By- 
referred to the Executive Committee. Laws, which aims to provide machinery for 
nd the . The Council accepted the report of the Liai- the sale or transfer of the Society’s stock. 
Other | % Committee on Sociology in Education, Wilbur This change will this 
oi a 14. A report was accepted as read by Guy Swan- -— (2) A series of changes in the Constitution and 
Ameri- § %, Chairman of the Committee on Implications — i aa _ By-Laws designed to provide for one Viet 
ro Legislation that Licenses or Certifies Psycholo- instead of two as at present, to 
Beach | Sts) This reviews the existing legislation for the nett} extend the term of the Vice-President from — 
as oe lensing or certifying of psychologists as this may _ ‘one year to two, and to make the Vice-Presi-_ 
nity to tave implications for sociologists. The Council voted — @ dent a member of the Executive rabes will 
| Asso- | % ask the Executive Committee to devise suitable — li well as of the Council. The members will _ 
logical machinery for keeping in touch with legislative de-_ be asked to vote on these changes by mail, — 
velopments and for recommending a action ion since proposed amendments to the Constitu- 


tion must be communicated to the voting 
‘membership at least fifty days prior to the 


fe on the the amendments. ments. — 


15, An interim report of the Liaison Committee — 


fo the American Bar Foundation was made by 


Youncil 
> alter- 


,. Herbert Blumer in the absence of Joseph Lohman, 
1 Sta- p 
at Chairman. ‘The meeting | was adjourned at | 00 m. 
by the ports from the Society’s representatives as follows: WELLMAN J. WARNER we 
com- Social Science Research Council, Robert Faris, Secretary etek: 
uct, at ‘International Sociological Association, Robert 


ers of American Correctional Association and National Second d Meeting of t. 

ons of Conference on Parole, Peter Lejins, Tepre September 1956 
"Dewey Decimal System, Mapheus Smith, “repre- second Detroit meeting of the 
was called to order on September 7, 


Com- American Amociation for the Advancement “of 


4 
| — 
| 

The following members of the 1956 Council 


752 REVIEW 
_ were present: Reinhard Bendix, Robert Bier- delegate to the International Sociological Associa. 
- stedt, Gordon Blackwell, Herbert Blumer, Leon- tion who will be elected by the Council of the 
_ ard Broom, Hugh Carter, William Cole, Kingsley — American Sociological Society, will be nominated 
r Davis, Thomas Eliot, Mabel Elliott, oe by the following procedure until such time as the 


Council may change the plan: In alternate 
Hagood, _Amos Hawley, Clifford Kirkpatrick he will be by the Rural 
- William Kolb, , Alfred Lee, Harvey Locke, Rob _ ciety and the Society for the Study of Social Prob. — 
Merton, Lowry Nelson, Meyer Nimkoff, (with alternate delegates nominated by the 
Stuart Queen, David Riesman, Calvin Schmid, _ other of these two societies in each case). 
Raymond Sletto, Wellman Warner, Robin Wil- a. William Kolb, as the American editor, reported 
liams, Donald Young; and Matilda Riley, ex ona dictionary which is in preparation in both 
officio. The following members of the 1957 and 
Council were also able to be present: Robert Sh 
Faris, _W. F. Cottrell, Harry Alpert, August The was adjourned at 6: 
Hollingshead. Also present were: Leonard 
trell, Editor of Sociometry and Russell Sage J. Wanwe ER 


Foundation bulletins; Katharine Jocher, Chair- ‘Secretary = 


man, Committee on Publications; P. K. ‘Whelp- 

ton and Harold Christ ‘ensen, Co-Chairmen, Com- 

mittee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics; and The Fi t th 1957 Qa 2. 

T. H. Marshall, President of the British Socio- be First of 8, "956 ounci 
“logical Association and Director of Social Sci- 

UNESCO. | ‘The Detroit meeting of ee: 1957 Council 


was called to order by President Robert Merton 
: ‘The report of the Publications Committee was on September 8, 1956, at 5:00 p.m. The follow- 2 


an by Katharine Jocher and accepted by the — ing members were present: Harry Alpert, Rob- 


- Council The Council voted to recommend to the 
‘membership by mail a series of Constitutional and ert Bierstedt, Herbert Blumer, Leonard Broom, 


7  By- -Law additions, concerning the composition and — Hugh Carter, William Cole, Leonard Cottrell, ‘4 
method of selecting the Board of Editors of W. F, Cottrell, Kingsley Davis, Thomas Eliot, 
Sociometry, along the following lines: Mabel Elliott, Robert Faris, Hawley, 
_ The Editor is elected by the Council for a term Clifford Kirkpatrick, William Kolb, , Alfred Lee, 
arranged by the Council; Robert Merton, Stuart Queen, Calvin Schmid, 
The Editor becomes a member of the Council; _ Raymond Sletto, Wellman Warner, Robin Wil- 


‘The Editorial Board cousists of the Editor and 


—_ ee Editors serve terms of three years, stag- — Following the vieiitiaiidtatiias of the Com- 
gered so that the terms of office of at least three mittee on Publications, the Council voted to ask 


terminate each year. Reappointment is per- the Russell Sage Foundation for further fends to 
wit 


Associate Editors are elected by the Council Queen, Chairman, was accepted and sched- 


a list of recommendations by the Editor and  yled for action by the membership at the annual | Q 

others nominated by the Counc i; Business Meeting, 
- The Editor may appoint such editorial consultants 3, The Council recommended that the President al 
ae. and special assistants as he may see fit. write letters expressing appreciation for the fine s 
i 2. The Chairman of the Selection Doenailiiee was work both of Bryce Ryan and the diLido Hotel in a 
instructed to report the decision on the MaclIver * making the arrangements for a 1957 meeting in e 
Award to the President, the President-Elect, and Miami Beach. 
the Secretary, who will act on behalf of the Coun- _— 4, The President was authorized to designate the Y 
Chairmen of the several 1957 Committees. 
An additional recommendation from the Candidates for Council elections “were 
mittee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics was ap- ~ posed by a Committee on Committees consisting - te 
proved as follows: The incoming Committee will Robert Faris, Chairman; Harry Alpert, Hugh J 
be given authority to add auxiliary members to the Carter, Clifford Kirkpatrick, Raymond Sletto. This 5; 
Committee, one from each regional society, to be Committee had polled the Council for suggestions — | 
- appointed by the Committee on consultation with in advance. The following ee were elected to cie 
the president of each regional society, posts indicated: 11 
4, The Committee on Resolutions was asked to Executive Committee: Amos Hawley, Raymond J 
draft a resolution for submission to the member- —Sletton 
ship expressing appreciation to the National Science — _ Associate Editors of the Review: Manford Kuhn, Re 

 §. The proposed res resolution to the: International ney. Otis Dudley Duncan was elected to serve | 

Sociological Association was laid on the table. for one additional year in the absence po 
6. It was voted that, the second United States Ac 


William Sowell. 
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OFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 

Associa- Associate Editors of Sociometry: (for term Th he minutes of the September 6 and Septem- 
of the ing in 1957) Herbert Hyman, Irving Janis, ber 7 Council meetings were approved as read 
‘William Sewell (for term ending 1958) by the Secretary, and a proposed change in the 
as the Robert Freed Bales, Herbert Blumer, Theodore By-Laws was laid on the table for action at the 
years Newcomb; (for term ending in 1959) 
1 Prob- eric osteller. 
by the Start ing of the Society will be held at the Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, C., August 27-29, 1957, 
eported 
n — ) 1958 Program Committee: Robert Dubin, Wilbert tive Officer and the Editor of the Am a 


Committee on Training and Professional Stand- a 
ards: Raymond Bowers, Leonard Cottrell, at 


Hughes, Elbridge Respectfully submitted, 
Selection Committee on Awards: Ernest Ww. WARNER 


Liaison Committee on Sociology in Education: 


Wilbur Brookover, Theodore Caplow, Lloyd 
Cook, Earl Johnson, John Kinneman, Paul business: meeting of 
Meadows, Leslie Zeleny, was called to order September 9, 1 
The Executive Committee was asked to appoint al m. by President Blumer. cptbies 
jy members during the year on the It was voted to amend Article V, Section 8, 
recommendation of the Chairman of the Com- of the By-Laws, in line with the Council rec- 


mmendation, so tha | 
Committee on Relations with Sociologists” in dation, s0 t it reads as follows: 


Other Countries: Robert Angell, Howard 
Jessie Damen, Herbert Blumer, Theo- 


The Council shall annually appoint a Committee | 
on Budget and Investment. The Chairman of the 
Committee shall be a member of the Executive 


ottrell, dore Caplow, H. Warren Dunham, Mabel Elli- 


~Committee, provided that the President, the Editor 


Eliot, ott, Delbert Miller, Talcott Parsons, Arnold 

awley, ‘Rose, T . Smith, ‘Trene- Taeuber, ‘Kurt of the Review and the Executive Officer shall not 

Wolff, Young. be appointed as Chairman of this Committee. The 
_ Committee on Social Statistics: Donald Bogue, Committee in cooperation with the President, _ 

hmid, Hope Eldridge, Philip Hauser, A. Jj. Jaffe, Officer, and the Editor of the Review, 

» Wil- Dudley Kirk, Daniel Price, Stuart Rice. | _—shaiil annually propose to the Council a budget for — 

a Committee on Marriage and Divorce Statistics: — bx ensuing year. At the end of the first half of each 

__ §~— Harold Christensen, G. Franklin Edwards, fiscal year, it shall review the receipts and expendi- 

Com- 7 Reuben Hill, Clifford Kirkpatrick, Dorothy 2 to date and if necessary make recommenda- _ 

to ask Swaine Thomas, P. K. Whelpton. tions for adjustments in the budget. It shall — 

nds Director of the Social ‘Science Research Council: vise the banking activities of the Society and shall 

| 


Robert Faris, = have the responsibility and the authority for the 
6. The actions of the 1957 Council will be ratified investment and the reinvestment of funds owned 7 


by mail since they were taken before the Council by or held by the Society. ian 


Reports, as published below, were read by the 
Te —— was adjourned at 6:00 p.m. Editor of Sociometry ; the Editor of the Russell : 


Respectfully submitted, Sage Foundation bulletins; the Chairmen of the 


WELLMAN — Committees on Membership, Publications, the 
‘Secretary Implications of Legislation that Licenses or 

Certifies Psychologists, and the Society’s repre: 
sentatives to the Social Science Research on 
cil, the American Correctional Association, and 


MINUTES OF THE BUSINESS National Conference on Parole. 
il _ MEETINGS - THE SOCIETY The following resolutions, as proposed t by the 


The first. Detroit business meeting of the So- Resolutions 1s Committee, were adopted: ted: 
ciety was called to order — 8, 1956, at 1. The American Sociological Society notes with» 
‘ll am. by President Blumer. the extension of the program of the 
The minutes of the last business meeting of National Science Foundation to include socal 


the Society were approved as published in the support and graduate fellowships in selected social 
Review. science areas, such as Anthropology, Demography 


dls i tal Social Psychology, Sociology of Sci- 
The report of the Secretary, including a re- 


ence, Human Ecology, and related disciplines. _ 
port of the interim ac actions of the Society, was 


| Be it therefore resolved that the American So- 


| 
ouncil | 
Merton 
‘ollow- | 
, Rob- 
sroom, 

— 
| 
mittee, | 
sched- | 
annual | 
| 
sident 
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instructions, suitable hotel arrangements were 


the recognition and assistance extended to the so- 
‘cial sciences, and that the Foundation be further — made, widespread non-discrimination — 
commended for its emphasis on basic research in © a were obtained, and the groundwork 
our field. Be it further resolved that the American a. _- was laid for some joint program planning 
Sociological Society express its hope that the Na-_ = with the psychologists. In line with the rec- _ 
tional Science Foundation’s program be further ommendations of the Executive Committee, 
broadened in the immediate future to include the the Council voted to meet in Miami Beach 
social sciences proper in addition to a areas of _ with the American Psychological Association 
convergence with the natural sciences. in 1957, with Washington, D. C., set up as a 
| 2. In recent years rapid growth of the American possible alternative location. The Executive 
Sociological Society has increased the task of pro- Es approved the selection of the 
mnants and local arrangements. Nevertheless, _ diLido Hotel in view of its union contract 
the persons and groups concerned with these prob- - with the hotel workers, and elected Bryce ; 
Iems have responsibly and successfully met the oF Ryan as Chairman of the Local Arrange- — 
Challenge, ments Committee for 1957. 
ud Be it therefore resolved that this Society record : (c) The Council voted to meet on n the West 
its gratitude to the Program Committee, the Com- Coast in 1958, and selected as a site the Uni- © 
mittee on Local Arrangements under the chairman- 5 versity of Washington where completely ade- 
_ quate housing and meeting space (with ad- ¥ 
_ jacent optional hotel facilities) are available 


ship of Edgar A. ‘Schuler, and the ‘Stathers 
at the proper time. The Executive Commit- 


tee elected Robert Faris, Chairman of the 


‘meetings chad reached 971 
Local Arrangements Committee for 1958. 
(d) In regard to the 1959 meeting the Cand 


The anaiing was adjourned at 12: 00 noon. 
unanimously approved the Executive Com-— 


_ mittee’s recommendation that appropriate ar- 
.4 rangements be made in an East Coast City. 
The Secretary and Executive Office have, ac- 


WELLMAN Warner 


cordingly, concluded negotia- 
tions in Washington, D. C., and the Execu- 
e tive Committee has elected Parker Mauldin 


_ The affairs of the Society subsequent to the 


Washington meeting, insofar as they have | in- 


= volved policy decisions, have been conducted by 
_ the Executive Committee and the Council. Fol- | ciety and various other organizations: 


lowing i is a report of the actions taken by them — 
since September, 1955, and other matters of 


ia lationship between the Americ 


Paul Myers Co-Chairmen of the 1959 

ad 

3. actions were taken concerning the re- 

an Sociological So- 4 

American 

joint: 


_ (a) In regard to a proposal from the 


Association, regarding a 


record: printed program and joint registration at the 
3 


i — ACTIONS TAKEN BY THE 
COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE 


Washington, D. C., were approved by mail ballot 
ows have been published in the December 1955 
_jssue of the Reviews = = 
2. In regard to future annual meetings, , the fol- 
lowing actions were taken: 
Bis In regard to the general arrangements of 
future annual meetings, the Council unani- 
mously approved the Executive Committee’s — 
_ proposal that the Council or Executive Com- 
’ <a mittee should determine the general location 
| of each meeting, but that the selection of the 
“Ss headquarters site and the arrangement of de- 
- i" tails should be left in the hands of the 
_ Executive Office, the Secretary, and the 
President-Elect who will be responsible for 
(b) The Executive Committee decided to investi- 


iE gate possible alternative arrangements for — 


1957 in view of the plan of the American — 


Detroit meetings, the Executive Committee 
agreed that every cooperation should be 
within the limits of the ‘Society’s- 
budget. The printed program should include 
a name index and a one-page overview of | 
Society’s sessions, 
The Council elected Robert Angell as 
 & and Franklin Frazier as alternate dele- 
gate to the Council of the International So- 
 Giological Association, to serve terms of three 
years from 1956-1959. The Council made 
4 selection from a list of eight “ne proposed 
the Executive Committee. 
_(c) The matter of the American Association for 
Advancement of Science section under which 
& Society should be listed was laid on the 
table by the Executive Committee pending 2 
_ further report from Raymond Bowers, the 
ast Society’s representative. 
@ The President was asked by the Executive 


Committee to appoint a Committee to keep 
ned in touch with the legislative activities of the 


American Psychological Association in estab- — 
lishing standards for psychological practice. 
This Committee is to report to the Council 
at its Detroit meeting. The Committee i 
bers, as appointed, are: Guy E. Swanson, 


Psychological Association to meet at Miami — 


| 
| 
| 
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Neweumb, ‘Elbridge sell. in the name of the American 


\dwork Secretary was instructed to investigate The following actions were taken in connection 
lanning American Psychological Association’s plan with the Society’s Committees: 
he rec- for accident, income and health insurance for ‘ a (a) The Council elected the following persons to 
mittee, its members, and to report to the Council. membership on the Committee on Marriage 
Beach (f) The Executive Office reported preliminary — and Divorce Statistics, in addition to those _ 
ciation - correspondence with the American — members previously elected: Harold T. Chris- a 
Ip asa logical Association regarding possible ex- tensen, Peter Rossi, William | Kephart, ) Thomas 
ecutive change of information for the Employment Monahan ’ 

| Bulletin. The Executive Committee instructed In regard to the Relations 


the Office to maintain close liaison with the — with Sociologists in Other Countries, the fol- 

American Psychological Association secre- lowing additions have been made by the 
tariat. Executive Committee in line with the Coun- 
(g) In response to a request from the Society cil suggestion that the Executive Committee _ 
“a for the Study of Social Problems, an a - designate additional members: Arnold Rose, J 
nouncement of their award will be made, Werner Cahnman, Howard Becker, 

together with the MacIver Award announce- Eberhard, Meyer Nimkoff. 

at the Detroit Presidential session. (c) The Chairman of the Selection 

The Executive Office was instructed to en- _ on the MacIver Award asked the Executive © 
a printed SSSP leaflet in a Society mem- Committee for advice in interpreting the 
3 mailing when this can be done without — phrase that the award be granted for pub- 
entailing extra postage cost. Fane or unpublished work, “during the two 
(h) The Secretary and the Executive Office were preceding years.” The Committee approved 
instructed by the Executive Committee to a a flexible interpretation. 838 


_ hegotiate with the Society for the Study ~ In response to a request from the American 


* Social Problems regarding inclusion in the Bar Foundation, President Blumer was au- 


_ procedure. point a special committee to serve as expert 

__4, A number of decisions were “ igeaecapeiias consultants for a survey on the administra- 

the Society’s publication program: = -_ tion of criminal justice. The following mem-_ 


a, The question of increased biographical in bers were appointed: Paul Tappan, Arthur 


printed program and the Society's thorized by the Executive Committee to 


formation in the Society’s Directory was de- = = Wood, Peter Lejins, Karl Schuessler, Philip 
ferred by the Executive Committee until the Lloyd O! Oblin, Joseph Lohman, 

next edition, in view of the present plans Chairman. 
i a | American Men of Science to publish a 
social science volume. 

(b) The Editor of the Review again emphasized 
the Society’s need for a house organ which - 


4 (e) the of the Executive 
4,4 Committee, the standard instructions to the 
Committee on Nominations and Elections 

f 1 revised so as to suggest discretion on 
would essional artic the part of the chairman in handling pro- 
ciety’s Mp (f) The name of the Committee on Liaison with 
rclude P National Council for the Social Studies 
c) The Executive Committee expressed its. in- 


ow of a ‘was changed to Liaison Committee on So- | 
terest in a report from the Society’s Publica-_ 
tions Committee that the Population Associa-— ciology in Education. 4 


dele A proposal from Thomas Monahan was 


tion is considering the publication of a 

a on demography. At the Committee’s ported to the Committee to the effect that 
So- instruction, a letter was written to the Popu-— the Society should take initiative in 
three lation Association, saying that the Society 
we F would look with favor upon such publication work on the improvement of f marriage and 
pool by the Association and that our further con- —‘@évorce statistics. 
sideration of the matter would be contingent Two set of changes in the Society’s Constitu- 
upon their decision. tion and By-Laws were voted by the Executive 
nye bs (a) The 1956 Budget was authorized by the Committee for consideration by the Council: ai 
jing 2 E -tere and published in the June Review. ri (a) The first change aims to provide machin 
Prior to the Council authorization, the Exec- the Soc 
Office to operate on an interim basis. The second proposed set of changes 7 
The budget was reviewed in the middle of "provide for ‘one Vice- President instead 
tiie the the Commitee on Budget at presen, would extend the term of 
estab- tion of this Committee, the Council voted to the Vice-President from one year to two, 


ictice. interim revisions. and would make the Vice-President a mem- 
ber of the ‘Executive Committee as well as 


puncil Pending a suitable revision in the Society’s 
The detailed changes as are re attached. 


authorize the Budget Committee to buy or 
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variety of other actions were re taken as. III. MEMORIAL RECOR 


SOCIOLOGICAL 


During the past year we have | twenty- ~one 
f our colleagues and friends who were members of | 
_ Winch that the Society organize to defend the Society. It is the Secretary’s grievous duty to 


scholars under public attack, the President the of 
the foll 


the Executive Committee to keep in touch Paul Barrabee Carl Macche 
with any action taken by the American Psy» Frank Bruno Ivan McDougle 
e Association. The President was au- 4 M. P. Carmichael — Harold D. McDowell 


thorized to appoint a special committee to” Robert C.Dexter Herbert J. Moss 


With reference to a ‘proposal from Robert 


7 report to the Council on this matter if and Henry Pratt Fairchild Thomas A. C. Rennie 

when this seems necessary. _ J. Francis ‘Finnegan Henry Schooley 

(b) The Executive Committee the Sec- ‘Thomas L. Ha arris Thomas L. Sidlo 
a D.Humph-:y Sonnabend 

Fetary’s proposal to send out a questionnaire orman lunpo onnaben 

to members regarding their professional ac- Alfred C. Kinsey Zdenek Ullrich 
tivities, and such a questionnaire will be sent "Lowell E E  echtle Emiko Julie Watanabe | 


(c) Herbert Blumer reported to the Executive 
Committee the case of a paper, , prepared by Iv. SPECIAL ‘SERVICES: 


Reinhard Bendix, which was first accepted © 

by the International Sociological Association The thanks of the Society have been extended to 

for its program, but subsequently can. ¢ the following members who have represented it oil 

The matter of a possible resolution to the  V@rious functions during the 

International Sociological Association was W. Back—Inauguration of Rona 
_ President, Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico 


ut on the agenda for the Council at the 
put_on ‘= E. Baber—Conference of Japan Sociological 


(d) The Executive Committee voted to support _ = 
th it Robert Bierstedt—Inauguration of Hollis Leland | 


science associations to the Carnegie Cor- 


tion for t 7 


meetings, 
4 of Founding of Marquette University, Wiscon- 
addition to these actions by the Council and 


in 
Executive Committee, the President appointed ‘J. 


Eugene Gallery, S.J —~Inanguration of Very 
Dudley Kirk as the official representative of the Francis Beatty, 


IL ELECTIONS Peter P. Lejins—National Conference on Parole 

sag ~— hicasinieanee on Nominations and Elections Martin Loeb—Inauguration of Robert Eli Long, 
= 1956 reported the outcome of the balloting, none : _ President, Park College, Missouri 
is hereby incorporated in the record as follows: Frances Maceregor—National Health ‘Forum, 


President-Elect: _ Robin M. Williams, Jr. New York City 
First Vice-President: Kingsley Davis 


4 E. William Noland—Representative to Supervi- 3 
Second Vice-President: : August B. Hollingshead i 


_ sory Committee for Study of Operating Inter- 
national Center of Survey Research Materials, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University 
Eugene S. Richards—Inauguration of Samuel M. 
Nabrit, President, Texas Southern University, 


Committee on core 

Publications: Wilbert E.Moore 

Members of Counc il: Robert E. L. Faris 
Reuben Hill 


F. Cottrell Albert D. Ullman—First Academic Convocation, ani 
ake Tufts University, Medford, Massachusetts of 
,. 2. The Committee on Nominations and ‘Elections n AN Austin Van der Slice—National Conference on tra 
for 1957 has been Robert Housing Census, Washington, D. C. me 
_ K. Merton as addition, Recording for the Blind requested do 
Talcott Parsons, "Bernard Barber the Society to provide a list of outstanding books no 
Bryee Ryan in the field of Sociology to be recorded for the 
4 Read Bain Allred R. Lindesmith blind. Edgar Borgatta undertook to compile such tw 
a _E. Franklin Frazier _ Leo A. Goodman an unofficial list with the cooperation of twenty-six tor 
Homer L. Hitt Leonard Broom other members of the Society, a service warmly Wei 
Paul Meadows Theodore M. Newcomb appreciated by the officials of the requesting or- 
Members are urged to communicate. ‘their sim 
tise for the slate to one of the members of — ~— response to a request of the Social sail hig 


Research Council the distributed to oe 
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500 copies of the tive Office. Our Society is fortunate in this effective 
“German Social Science Digest.” = _ instrumentality. To Miss Miriam Alpert and the 
pet Graduate School Enrollment. The number of office staff, the Secretary records his continuing 
gaduate students enrolled in Sociology in this admiration and appreciation of an outstanding job. 


country continues at the high level of recent years. 7 Respectfully atime ool 


Reports were received from 68 of the 104 depart- = 
ments which offer graduate training. As the follow- = WELLMAN J. WARNER 


ing tabulation indicates, these 68 institutions re- a 
va 
compared to a total of 1835 by 77 departments in 
OFFICER | 


nty-one 
nbers of 


ported an enrollment of 1858 students this year _ 
1955. Allowing for the departments which failed — REPORT OF EX 
to respond, it is estimated that there were approxi- ae 
mately 2300 graduate sociology students in in ‘our insti- AUGUST 
1956 marks another step in the 
_ steadily i increasing activity of the Society. Since : 
the Executive Officer’s report follows no stand- 
+; No. of Departments aaa ard format, but rather sets forth for the mem- 
bership some selected aspects of the Society’s 
Size of Dept. 1954 19551956 operations, this report will deal with two lines 


GRADUATE ENROLLMENT 


od it at 00 or more of activity which reflect this growth of the So- 
80-99 ciety. It will deal, first, with the present stage 
Bauer, 60-79 3 of the Society’s publication program; and sec- 
ological 20-39 15 ticularly with the relatively routine parts of this 
"Total 68 The Society has issue ‘severa i eren ‘pu 
-lications this year, of varied size and impor- 
Enrollment 
Niscon- First, the Anwicen ‘Sociological Review has 
Size of 1954 «11955 aa total of 896 pages, as compared with 
f Very ——— 880 in 1955 and 800 in 1953. Despite predictable 
more 378 384 future increases in the costs of printing, it is 
hoped that this size may be maintained without 
295 404 any immediate recourse to an increase in dues. 
arole 2039 434 577 351 3 Second, the newly acquired quarterly journal 
Long, | 1-19 389 Sociometry is now well underway. Dr. 
Moreno turned Sociometry over to the Society 
Forum, Total year ago, there were slightly over 500 
scribers. There are now about 1,300 subscribers 
upervi- There was a ‘iaiihin concentration of this enroll-  —sufficient to put the publication onto a self- 
"Inter- ment, as would be expected. Sixteen departments supporting basis in its first year under the So- 7 
terials, accounted for 61 percent of the total reported. Only To b iderabl a." 
versity four departments had an enrollment of ninety or “iety’s aegis. o be sure, considerable promo- 
uel M. § more graduate students, while 43 departments o tional effort has been required. Thousands of 
versity, § counted for 20 percent of the total. letters and brochures have been sent to a wide 
___ |_ The distribution between students for the master’s | variety of potential subscribers. As a result, 
cation, and the doctor’s degrees is instructive in the light — nearly all of the original 500 have been re- 
tts J of prospective market opportunities for persons tained. An additional 500 have been recruited 
ce on ff ained in sociology. Of the 68 reporting depart- from among the members of the Society. An- 
43 or 63 percent listed students for the fee 
juested doctorate. Only two of these departments reported — elated ti h the A Sanhe. 
books § 20 master’s degree candidates. Of the total number [©*4%C societies such as the American Psycho- c 
or the § of students currently pursuing course work for ol logical Association, the American | Anthropologi- 
2 such ff ‘Wo degrees, 39 percent were working for the doc- cal Association, and the American Association — le 
nty-six ff ‘orate, and more than half of the doctoral students . for Public Opinion Research. And 200 more 
rarmly were concentrated in nine of the 43 departments. a library and individual subscribers, obtained 
ng or and more courtesy, from miscellaneous lists, bring the present 
Your Secretary wishes to record his obligation to 1 
the Society’s Executive Officer and her staff. Com- owe 
/ pari Third, the Index to the Review has been re~ 
Ison of the operations of this Society and other 
sant | similar societies demonstrates the wide range and vised by the Editor so as to cover” 20 years. 
we high quality of service rendered to our officers and ~ _ This 232-page volume is on display at the So- 
aduate members in n the day to day business of the Execu- , ciety desk here. So far, about 1600 copies have - 
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"AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
been sold, sil it is expected that at least ‘In the ninth place, the society does not pub- 
= 1,000 will be sold because of the. ~ lish, but distributes in the United States, the : 
indispensable character of this index as a re- - UNESCO Journal, Current Sociology, = =— 
search too, _ These nine publications will cost the Society 
~ Fourth, the 1956 edition of the Directory of | about two-thirds of its estimated total budget — 
Members is in press and will be available in - for 1956. They will cost, that i is, about $57,000 _ 
October. This contains some 4,800 names. As 7 out of a total expenditure | of $83,000. Over 
usual, it lists the members alphabetically and against this, they produce an income of some | 
; again by geographical location. This is the third $33,000 through subscriptions, ‘sales and ad- | 
- edition of what has become a tri-ennial publica- ‘ vertising. That is, these publications. are ex- | 


g The suggestion has been made that future - pected to produce in 1956 about 40 percent of 
editions might be made still more valuable to 7 the Society’s income—nearly as much as the 46 
_~ profession if somewhat more information percent brought in through dues payments. ) 
were provided about each member. According § We might also list as a tenth publication the 


to Council mandate, this Directory is sold to annual meeting program, which appears in two. ( 
members at the nominal charge of $1.00 with editions, requires many months of preparation | | 


_ the bulk of the cost paid for out of Society not only by the Program Chairmen and pare 
reserves. So far » about 1, 350 advance copies ‘ ticipants, but also by the Executive Office, and 
have been sold. jg supports through its advertising a major ‘Por- 
Fifth, two of the series of Russell Sage Foun- _ tion of its own cost to the Society. 
dation bulletins have appeared this y year,oneon _If we look back to 1949, before the reorgan- 
Sociology and Corrections, and one on Sociology ization of the Society, only two of these <7 
and Mental Health. This series has met with "were issued as separate publications—the _ 
considerable applause, and well over 1,000 copies view and the Annual Meeting Program—with | ! 
of each Bulletin have been sold through the two others, the list of current research projects | 3 
_ Society. A third Bulletin, on Sociology and and an address list of the members, included 
as is scheduled for ‘publication this fall. annually in the Review. Yet this expansion in 
This series, which clearly meets an important Society’s publication program, though out- 
a need, has the peculiar advantage of being — standing, is by no means atypical. Parallel ex- 
largely Seuean not by the Society, but by the pansion has gone on in all the activities of the — 
Foundation. Negotiations are now in progress Society. This is 
for the preparation = of further | bulletins in the | ‘mounting volume of work and variety of detail ‘| 
‘hear future. _which is carried by the staff of the Executive ] p 
= Employment Bulletin, issued six Office. 
( 


times a year, appears to have become an es- Miriam Alpert, under whose competent man- i 
tablished channel for the placing of sociologists agement the Office has achieved great efficiency, Se: 
3 academic, governmental, and industrial posi- _ divides the more routine portions of the staff | k 
tons About 100 vacancies have been listed, as work under six main headings. These staff ac- ] |; 
contrasted with less than 60 three years ago. tivities are quite distinct from the special fiscal ( 
3 And the number of replies forwarded has about and administrative activities of the Executive f] 


tripled during this period. While the effective Officer in financial ‘Teports, meeting 


determined, evidence points directly to a good © President in n the senaitti of agenda, and the 
‘many resultant placements. Moreover, there is like. Yet it is these routine staff activities which . 
an undoubted, though unmeasurable, public rela- : best index the growth in Society activities. in 
tions effect in the of the 1. For all of the Society’s 


The and eighth publications in _answ of questions and and the 
Society are the mimeographed listing of current like. Beyond this, the Office actually prepares ea 


research projects and the abstracts of annual five of the ten publications: the Employment ; 
‘meeting papers. ‘The research listing, made up Bulletin, Research listing, Abstracts, 
63 pages, is annually made available to na- and “Program. 
tional: and regional societies for their use in 2 _ Membership. The Office maintains the file bs 
program planning, and over 500 copies are sold. “about 4,800 current — members, recording 2 

- The abstracts consist this year of 230 papers, - payments, ‘conducting campaigns for new mem- . 
120 pages, and are distributed free to registrants 7 bers, recording reclassifications of members 4s * 
7 at these meetings. Additional copies may be- they advance in the profession (e.g. 201 were B 


purchased for one dollar 


reclassified in 1955), writing to them if they 
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the a 
| 3. Maintenance of the mailing lists of both 


} because of death, resignation, or non-payment, — 
another 700 new names must be added, and 
| some 1,400 address changes must be made. 

} 4. Promotion of advertising. A file of 250 
| publishers is maintained, notified regularly of — 


"provides services to the Society’s Council, 
Executive Committee, and its 


= at the President’s request. 


_* of cash receipts, and § so on, , and so on editorial matter. The Editor renews his recom- 


_ OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


resign (55 resigned last year), and ‘to the growing and pro- 
on. _ Unfortunately, © the matter of collecting . fessionalization of the Society. 
dues is a costly one—only about half the mem- oa Respectfully submitted, — 
bers pay the first time they are billed, 1,300 2 de 
require three bills, and a fourth bill must be 
sent to nearly 1,000 persons. Each year, a few — os. 
hundred of these laggards are dropped entirely, al ee 

though repeated follow-ups in ‘subsequent yes ‘REPORT OF THE EDITOR a 
produce re-instatements—e.g. 224 dropped AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
members were reinstated in 1955. Beyond this, ay REVIEVF “i 


the age ge and sends six regular | mail- During the period June 1955 5 to May 1956 
ings to all current members each year. = = 79 pages of editorial matter. were published. 
Of this total 460 pages (59 per cent) were of 
articles, 207 pages (27 per cent) were book 
reviews and book notes, 61 pages (8 per cent) 
were official reports and news, and the 
mainder (51 pages or 6 ‘per cent) Ww 7 
_ miscellaneous. 
the indicated ‘period 288 papers were 
‘received and 72 published. As was the case for 
the two years preceding, about one article was” 7 
published for every four received. The average — 


tified ked to time betweeen the receipt of an article 
poune in advance and asked to run a Ue- in - final action upon it was approximately seven 


advertisement. weeks, We think this is a ‘commendable re 
cord, 
Annual Meeting. In addition to its work and it has been possible only because 


on the Program, the Office works closely with 4 .<ociate Editors © remained diligent and as- 


the Local Arrangements Committees in siduous beyond any reasonable expectation. 
plans for special functions, housing, and room 


again their constructively critical work — 
assignments, and so on, at the forthcoming — led to the successful revision of a number of _ 
annual meetings. papers that might otherwise _ have proved un- 
6. Committees. The Office maintains files available for publication. 
for recommendations. Third, once the Com- representative corps of critics. This, we believe, qf 
mittee members have been selected, the Office _ was achieved, for 161 reviewers are repre- 
writes letters to each of them at the request _ sented in the 190 reviews published. — 
of the President. And finally, at the end of the TT. Morris, the Book Review Editor, efficiently r 
year, each Committee member is again w 


members and subscribers. During the course 
of the year, about 500 names must be removed — 


publication and annual meeting plans. Each 
time a book is reviewed i in the American Socio- 
logical Review, for example, its publisher is 


_ The average interval between the acceptance 


of a paper and its publication was approxi- 
Committees. This activity may perhaps be sug- mately five months, with a range of three to 


gested by comparison with that of another months, Inasmuch as our deadline is 
learned society © of similar size, which leaves about three months before publication date, 
largely to its Ree oe the task of inviting its this is a reasonably satisfactory record. The 
Committee members to serve and of guiding Boyd Printing Company and Mr. Henry Quell- 
their activities. Contrast this with the regular malz were co-operative in every way and ad- 
procedure of the American Sociological Society. . hered faithfully to our printing ‘schedule. 
First, the Office provides the Committee — on 1 The publication of 190 reviews and 91 book 
Committees with an extensive record of com-— £ notes (207 pages in all) Tepresents a substan- 
mittee incumbents for the past several years, — tial increase in this department. It is no small 
indicating the vacancies: ange are to be filled. task to select from the mass of ‘publications 


the Committee on ’ Committees, pe the Council - made to. enlist the talents ry large and 


and with ‘discrimination discharged the mani- 
fold ‘responsibilities « of his office. 

mentioned above, official “reports 
“news used 61 pages, or 8 per cent of the total - 


Such detailed tasks—involving the servicing 
of committees, communications to the members, 


_ mendation to the Society that these functions 7 


of a new 
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several hundred letters have 
articles of primarily professional interest related fields inviting to submit manu- 
accepted by the Review. Because they can have scripts. It was anticipated, of course, that the 
only secondary claims on Review space, it was year of transition to a new management and new a 
“necessary to reject a number of articles, which | policy would be a relatively lean period for the 
should have been | printed by a professional _ journal. However, we are confident that in = 
BROOM 


Since there is some evidence that certain 
; misapprehensions exist in some quarters as to . ta 
7. : the scope and interest of Sociometry, I wish to 
- quote here our policy statement which appears an 


vane interests and problems represented by research in 
Through generosity of Dr. L. Moreno, social psychology. It is the policy of the editors to of 


4 founder of Sociometry, that magazine became : seek those manuscripts for publication which repre» | Bi 
the property of _ the - American Sociological sent the significant research interests of investigators : lo 
Society January 1, 1956. In acquiring this pub- who are concerned with giving the field of social 
lication the Society has sought to make it a _ psychology theoretical structure and reporting re- 3 ou 

& of scientific ‘communication for the search which is clearly focused, well designed, and 


competently conducted. | 
The Reid of in social “While social psychology is presently regarded by In 
. assumption that there is a need for suc _ most as a field with indeterminate boundaries, it 


a facility is now in the process of being tested. has as its central focus the investigation of the pr 

_ Thus far (as of July 31, 1956) the signs would © _ processes and products of social interaction at the tri 

that the assumption will prove to be intrapersonal, intergroup and intra-— th 
— correct. Subscriptions have reached a total of - levels and the development of significant gen- 


1,289. The number of contributed _eralizations therefrom. In keeping with the more 
_ general meaning of the name of the journal empha- 


Cue af the in sis will be placed on measurement of social be- 
g havior. However, this emphasis does not exclude the 


a journal is, on the one hand, correctly to reflect acceptability of good articles which must rely upon 
the interests and state of development of the "qualitative materials and analyses. _ a 
field and at the same time to achieve and main- ss “The editors and editorial consultants can be ex-_ 
tain an appropriate standard of quality. We have pected to subject manuscripts to rigorous criticism — 
been fortunate indeed in securing as associate and screening according to the best standards of 
editors and editorial consultants a group of 32, P= research and at the same time avoid a 
highly competent and rigorously critical scien- sterile orthodoxy which would stultify the com- 


munication of creative ideas at the growing edge of — 
tists who have given the manuscripts submitted © - the science. Thus the journal will strive to be 


_ to us sympathetic but searching examination. - flexible in its response to the publication needs of 
Their comments have been incisive and con- its contributors, 
structive. In consequence only 21 of the total “It is the intention of the editors to avoid any 
manuscripts ‘submitted have been tendency toward professional provincialism and to 
“cepted and a considerable number of those only invite contributions from any sector of the scientific 
after substantial revisions have been made. to further 
total of 91 manuscripts have been rejected his 

the remaining 19 are in process of appraisal or — Let me clarify for those who have gained o 
-Tevision. It is worth noting here that many impression that only articles which demonstrate © 
of the contributors have written to the editor — sophistication in mathematics and statistics will 
indicating their appreciation for the criticisms be considered, that while in keeping with the — 
and suggestions which have been made by ‘the general meaning of the name of the journal we 
editors even when the papers have been rejected. do emphasize the measurement of social be-— 
AS | may be inferred from the figures cited havior, we are eager to receive contributions 
above, Sociometry does not as yet enjoy oo devoted to theoretical formulations and to 
backlog of accepted manuscripts. Indeed, as analyses which must depend upon qualitative 
may be judged from the size of the issues materials and procedures. I cannot urge too 
_ _ published thus far, we have had space in each strongly the submission of contributions which 

, issue for one or two articles in addition to those are concerned with theoretical formulations, . 
published. This paucity exists notwithstanding fresh orientations and approaches to per 


has totaled 131. 
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tributed manuscripts for our consideration; 


} who have done such a splendid job of reviewing 


j submit articles of good quality for our con- 
) sideration but to give the editors the benefit of ; cordingly, the Committee accepted the responsi- 


| preparation of three bulletins which would be © 
, | designed to indicate the current status of the 
| Mplication of sociology in three fields of pro- 


committee sit was contemplated that, ultimately, a 


stent problems, with “qualitative analyses of January 26, 1956 and as of June 3 30 ‘that 
phenomena not yet subject to quantitative treat- year about - 1800 copies had been sold. The 


ment. In this connection I wish to caution my ~ Clausen bulletin was published April 9, 1956 —_ 
colleagues in social psychology that while our 7 _and as of June 30 of that year a total of about 
discipline is now quite properly emphasizing _ _ 1600 had been sold. Orders for both of wont 
rigorous design and use of quantitative tech- bulletins continue to come ees 
nology, we must also put heavy emphasis on “ reaction to these publications has been | 


fundamental thinking and theorizing about the most gratifying. Many readers, both sociologists _ ye 


phenomena in our field. It is quite clear that and professional practitioners, have found them “4 


uless we do this we shall make the same mis- helpful and stimulating. See : 
takes some of our sister disciplines have made — The bulletin on medicine has been delayed — 
of developing elegance and virtuosity in | method by a change in jobs on the part of the author. © 
and technique and of losing sight of the truly Iti is still in rough draft. Dr. Wessen, however, o 
important problems they started out to study ~ reports that he will submit it to the committee _ 


in the first place. This comment carries not the sometime this summer. = | MPa 


slightest tinge of derogation of the importance —_—The success of the bulletins has led the Secre- 
of rigorous technology. This we must strive for. “tary and the Executive Officer of the Society 
But I hope this emphasis will be coupled with to discuss informally with the Foundation the — 
long and searching thought that is directed to possibility of planning further works of the 
structuring truly significant problems to which — same kind on additional fields of application. 7 
our is be be It is anticipated that d decisions on such a possible 
sripts of this will be welcomed extension will be reached this fall. 
In concluding this report let express my Lzonarp S. CoTTRELt, 
‘profound gratitude to all those who have con- 


these manuscripts; and to the Managing Editor ae - ap: 
aid Executive Officer for so ably conducting phen ‘PUBLICATIONS COMMITTEE ao 


our business affairs. Let me in addition remind i 1. The major item of business presented to’ 
the entire membership that this is your 7 the Committee at the 1955 meeting in Wash- 


the associate editors and editorial conndiants 


prise and it is your responsibility not only to ington was the probable need, at an early date, _ " 


your advice and suggestion on any aspect of F bility for an investigation of the sentiments of — 
the work of the journal. is the membership, of the nature and functions of 
ia Respectfully submitted, such a publication, and of the costs entailed, 
Leonarp COTTRELL, jr. looking forward to an early recommendation 
Editor the Budget Committee and the Council as 


any = REPORT ON — BULLETIN SERIES In order to implement such a plan, Leonard 


ON APPLIED SOCIOLOGY Broom, Leonard Cottrell, Otis Duncan, 

Th 1954 the American Sociological Society 

ad Russell Sage Foundation authorized the : 


the nature and icudiat of a house organ and 
to report back to the Committee. The Execu- 
tive Office was asked to investigate costs, to 
consult with Calvin Schmid and other se Mal 


of the Committee, - Teport back to the 
fessional practice. ‘The fields the Committee. 


Sociology and the Field of Corrections by Lloyd tionnaire might be sent to the members of the 
Society asking they would w elcome 
Sociology and the Field of ‘Mental Health 
Sociology and the Peiatiee of Medicine by Abert * These bulletins are - availabl le through the 


‘American Sociological Society or the Russell Sage 


The first two of these bulletin _ Society may get them at forty ‘cents a copy by 
The Oblin “bulletin “was "published ordering through the Executive Office of the Society. 


of some kind of house organ publication 
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a publication if it were out typing. or for. the central 
(a possible addition to) dues. preparation of all difficult materials for repro- 
pe Subcommittee reported back to the Publi- Brora in the Society’s publications. This in- 
es cations Committee that “It is the judgment of vestigation indicated that such ; preparation would 
° the Subcommittee that (1) there is need for ‘ordinarily result in little saving. What might 
such a publication, and (2) that it is appropriate — bs regarded a corollary, was a suggestion re- ; 
to bring it before the Society for decision at this garding form, namely, that a standard biblio-. | 
time.” Such a house organ would be published ‘graphical form for journal articles be worked — 
five times a year to report matters of profes- out and adopted by some or all of the social : 
sional interest to sociologists. The Executive — sciences. It was suggested that the Council — 
Office urged that, since this publication would | of the Society take the initiative in approach- 
"constitute ae “long- term commitment to be_ ing other societies on this matter and, if the 
4 financed out of dues, it should be weighed care- idea is favorably received, cooperate in setting ri 
- fully in relation to the Society’s overall budget- up such a standard. 
@ 8 8 5. A series of recommendations was made 
At its meeting on September 7, 1956, in De- to the Council in regard to the Editorial Board 
‘ troit, the Committee discussed the Subcom- : of Sociometry, as recorded i in in the above Minutes 
Mittee’s_ report, but decided to withhold the of the the 1956 Council. 
decision about a house organ at this time since * 7 Respectfully submitted, b= 
7 this would require an increase of some $2 in _ KATHARINE joie, 
the dues. It was, however, the sense of the jer 1956 
= that such a publication would have 


great value and is ultimately inevitable. The 
Committee recommended this as a major item ‘ee OF THE E 1957 PUBLICA | 


to be considered by the new Committee planned © os TIONS COMMITTEE oe 
the President-Elect which will review the held De Sent 
aS present and future situation of the — ta meeting eld in etroit, eptem al 


Societ +1956, the following further actions were taken: 


2, The Population Association of America, i in 4 LA slate of Associate Editors for Sociometry — 
: exploring the feasibility of publishing a journal was recommended to the Committee on ie 


demography, approached the Publications ‘recorded in the above Minutes of the 1957 
Council, 


Committee with the question whether the 
American Sociological Society was interested in | 
or contemplating such a publication. Although 


2. The Committee suggested to the 1957 oe 


‘that the present Editor be urged to hold office 
through 1958. One of the important considerations 
_here is that the terms of both Editors, of the Re-— f . 


the Society has discussed possible later additions 
of specialized journals and one on demography view and of Sociometry, will otherwise expire | 
has been suggested, no serious consideration has simultaneously. 
yet been given to the matter. A request for more 3. The Comniin voted to recommend to the ; 


definite information from the Population Asso- ‘Council that the Russell Sage Foundation be asked 
- ciation, with particular reference to the present for further funds to support the continuation weal 2 
_ status of their discussions and possible plans, — Bulletin series, = P 


4, The Committee voted to recommend to the se 
elicited the information that they are still in- ~ ‘Editor of the Review that a special issue be st | 


vestigatiog the matter, especially the probable aside in February 1958 to include the papers pre- 
_upply of articles and the probable cost of such pared by chairmen of the 1957 annual meetings. It in 
a journal. The Population Association will carry is the sense of this recommendation that there is F 
their information to their membership in the no obligation to accept any papers which do not 
q and ask for their reactions. The Associa- tos the standards of the Review. Additional edi- 


tion will then report back to the American Socio- be 
was agreed that a Sub-Committee of three 
- (consisting of Leonard Cottrell, John Clausen and st 
a. q we graph series, aS Matilda Riley) should inquire fully into the details 8 
proposed by the ween Sociological Society, of the proposed volume of readings on social 7 
was deferred. ences and public health as reported by the Society’s Jy 
a 4. The proposal — by the Committee on representative to the Joint Committee on Public 
- Social Statistics that authors be instructed to Health and the Behavioral Sciences. This Sub-Com- | 
type their own tables for reproduction in the ‘ittee should report details and problems, together = 
Review was rejected on the grounds of appear- with recommendations, to the Publications a | 
ance and of the added burden placed upon _ mittee, who should then refer this matter to 


Executive Committe. 
authors. The Executive Office was , however, a It was agreed to express to the Committee on 


_ instructed to investigate the possibility of using Marriage and Divorce Statistics a <_< and posi’ 
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| tive interest in encouraging them to prepare an ar- of Chair: _ who supplied such lists was ap- 
tide as proposed for consideration by the Editor of | proximat ‘y same as last year, many of the _ 


the Review in line with his usual standards, or for - lists were rece ‘ved too late to be used most 
publication in some other form which might prove 


feasible without financial commitment by the So- 


Chairmen early in the Ga year, it 
7, In order to facilitate the orderly transfer of understandable that many of them were unable 
the Review at the close of the present Editor’s term 7 to furnish lists promptly. Additional attention — 
(with the December 1957 issue), the Council was should be g given to the timing of these requests — 
asked that the new Editor be selected not later to make certain that they arrive when the 
than July 1, 1957, = === information can be most readily supplied. 


worked 
> social 
Council 


proach- | 8. The non-member subscription rate to the Re- tations mailed by the Executive Office of this 
if the we is to arta cpa to $8 starting with the el Society to students listed by Department | Chair 
, men in 128 student memberships draw 
the Review advertising rates with a view to increas- a 8 o were 
| Respectfully submitted ? to its members are financed mainly through 
dinutes  Leonarp S. Corrrent, membership dues, it is evident that all of 
‘for 1957 indebted to the members of this Committee 
who have generously devoted time and effort, 
year after year, to recruitment in their local 
areas. Chairman ‘of the ‘Committee, I wish 
REPORT OF THE MEMBERSHIP to extend my thanks to them for their splendid 
COMMITTEE co-operation. The Committee desires to com- 
LICA- _ Jt is a pleasure to be able to report that the mend Miriam ‘Alpert, Matilda Riley, and Well- 
fs ‘membership of The American Sociological — 2 Warner for the diligence and effectiveness 7 
ber 7, | ciety has continued to grow over the past year of the aid provided the Commnitins Gheomgh Ge 
taken: | and is now approaching 5,000. The total num- Executive | Office of the Society. 
| ber of members on July 1, 1956 was 4,682,as Respectfully submitted, 
tte compared with 4,454 a year earlier. If this rate eae Py | Raymonp F. SLETT 
should go above 5,000 within the next two years. 
“ouncil ‘number should | be minimal goal the REPORT OF THE ON 
Active Membership, as a category, STANDARDS 
he Re- ‘more than did Associate or Student Member- 
expire “ship. The increase in active membership was On February ‘3rd, I ser sent the attached ——— 
greater this year than in any of the preceding randum members of the committee. The 
aie five years, the gain of 143 members doubtless answers, which were not numerous, included 
of the | ‘flecting increased employment of full-time the following paragraphs containing ‘Suggestions: 
— in teaching and With respect to standards of research training, 
to the J search, think we might very well direct our attention not 
be set J Ninety additional members in the gol only to the graduate level but also to the under- — 
1 oil iesety vapersent a gain approximating that graduate. It seems to me that undergraduates of a 


ngs. It 


. ‘in the preceding year when 85 were added to superior caliber might very easily be introduced to 
here 1s 


the same date. Since July, 1951 the number the processes of sociological research, under the 


4 members incr f rofessor who is himself doing re- 
i 0 ; sed 46 per ‘Supervision of a p 
al edi- members has increased search, and that they could profit from an 
essary. cent as compared with increases" of 12 per tunity of this bind even though & tavaived them — 
‘three cent in active membership and 3 per cent in 
membership. ae agree with you also that the development of an 
details _ It is evident that increases in the student abstract code of ethics would be an empty exercise. 
al i membership are difficult to attain in a period Nevertheless, as specific cases arise it might not be - 
ciety’s 


when graduate enrollments have generally been amiss for us to examine them and possibly to arrive _ 
declining from their post- -World War II peak. at a policy by induction. We might possibly, for 


y Ived in the 
T - example, want to examine the issues invo 
-are much more familiar than]. = 
Gains in student membership are dependent 2. I think the outline of points made by you in on 


ial “heavily on the co-operation of Department your recent letter is excellent. There is only one | 
tee on Chairmen in supplying lists of names and ad- additional idea that comes to mind. Would it be 
dresses of graduate students. While the number ~aee to hav have a committ a committee | such as ours on pro- — 
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fessional standards, be the of detailed and suggestions were 
say 10 or a dozen articles each year which most — 
closely approximate the professional standards of members. Further advice was sought and obtained 


furnished the Chairman by the other ten committee — 


from fifty-three other sociologists, a representative 


committee and then to publish this list in the group from the standpoints of age as sociologists, — 


Review. This is a more general approach than that — 
now used for the MacIver award. I think it a 


i. _ research as viewed by the different members of this 


diversity of interests, and, except for a slight — 


bias favoring the Southeast, geography. The follow- — 


_be undiplomatic to publish the list of the 10 worst © 


articles 


ing functions, in order of popularity, were outlined: — 


published in our professional journals. But (1) to help raise standards of research by devising 


_in a way it would be an honor to be selected among criteria of quality (which should then be submitted 


ttl think of additional ideas, I will write you. — 


_ None of these suggestions has been followed © 
future” discussion of the problems raised in 


& 10 or dozen selected by the committee as best. to the Society for its consideration) ; (2) to sponsor 


annual reports on research in various sociological 
specialisms; (3) to encourage the publication of the 


_ research history of these specialisms; (4) to sponsor _ 


Teporting some research on correctional insti- 


= There is a problem of identifying people — 
unwittingly; or rather a problem of keeping 
anonymity. Another case which might be pre- 


pared for use has to do with the researcher pre- 


- tending to be a convert in order to get access 


4 


Lloyd Ohlin has prepared for possible “watchdog” activity on declining sociological em- 


phases, with an eye to exploiting to the fullest our 
research past; (5) to study ways of effecting profit- 
able feedback of sociological research, by way of 
translating findings into Jayman’s language and in- a 


terpreting their applicability; (6) to prepare a com- 


prehensive bulletin—and keep it up to date—on 
research funds and fellowships available to qualified 
researchers; (7) to advise in the preparation of, | 


to closed “meetings. This makes one ask the: but not to prepare, the Census of Research; (8) to 
general question: With whom may the bargain 2 


to study people’s behavior be properly made? 

_ Is it proper for A to give B permission to study — 

_C, without C’s knowledge? Now that people 

have been alerted, I think it would be ‘Possible — 
to prepare several cases of this kind for dis- 
4 ‘cussion during the coming year in the Review _ 
or some other periodical or for presentation at 


- On the problems of standards of excellence 


sponsor an annual prize for the best piece of socio- 

logical research and participate actively in the selec- 

tion of the winner; and (9) to encourage research 

on sociology—its status as a profession, the perspec- 

tive in which it is viewed by non-sociologists, its — 

- ideologies, and, in general, where it appears to be i 


_ Peripheral functions for the Committee or, at 
‘least, its Chairman, were deemed to be: (1) to sug- 7 
gest to publishers research topics or areas which — 4 
need developing, so that the publishers, in turn, can 


of research training and reporting, we have the encourage such activity through publication prom- : 


_ two suggestions that more attention be paid to 


ises; (2) to effect an advising relationship to the — 


research training of undergraduates and that editors of Psychological Abstracts aimed at having 
there be some rewarding attention drawn to the true nature of sociological pieces appease f 


especially good reports of research, 

The Social Science Research 
again planned and supported a number of post- 
‘= doctoral research training seminars this sum- 


ployed; 


therein more accurately reflected by the headings 
and language used and the classificatory scheme em- ¥ 
(3) to help strengthen, especially finan- ¥ 
cially, the several extant sociological journals, so 
they may better serve the profession by providing 


- mer. The reports concerning them will | comé€ more adequate publication space for research re 


Ss from the Council in good time. These 
continue to be a significant development. |The 


.. successfully exploited people of a number © 


do to reach them. 
“of _disciplines and set a high standard of work do to reac ol 


Everett C, 


og 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


ON RESEARCH 


The sole project adopted by the 1955-1956 Re- 


Respectfully 


4 


Chairman 


~~ Committee, through the offices of its Chair- — 


porting; and (4) to study the graduate oh 
admission pictures in departments of sociology 


one on research into the social aspects of health throughout the country, with an eye to learning — 
(which is the only one I saw close at hand) whether or not we are getting our share of talented 


undergraduates, and, if not what we shall have to 

A realistic beginning for the ambitious undertak- 
ing prescribed above was adjudged to consist of the 
compilation of an Annual Report on Selected Re- 
search. Such a document would be developed chiefly | 
through the efforts of the members of the Research 
Committee, would be limited in coverage to projects 
in some well-defined universe of output (eg. So- 


_— ciological Abstracts), would, ideally, be of journal 


article size, and would have as its content carefully 
considered judgments of what the research being 
done consists of in terms of methodology and theo- 
etical framework employed, as well as a critical 
ppraisal of the over-all quality of the job. It was 
agreed that likely such an initial 
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would prove to be sufficient impetus for further ‘mentation. All this is consistent with the think- . 
appraisal and encouragement of research. ate of many that, since there are practically no 


There was strong sentiment (which doubtless requirements for membership in the Society, a 
would have been expressed if the Chair- situation conducing to low standards of all sorts, 
man had succeeded in keeping his lines of com- something com te the 


munication open and busy) that the editor of So- 
ological Abstracts is doing a splendid job and that would add substantially to its professional | : 


merits the praise and of all users of stature. 
sciological literature, sponsor annual reports on research in 
revision of the was earch 


wherein continuity would be given the Research Here the Research would net 


sponsor 
ological | Committee through having its members appointed 4 working committee but an advisory one. Such ~ : 


1 of the * for three-year terms, and better leadership would 


an annual report could take the form > of a 
sponsor | be provided through having its Chairman ap- 7 volume setting forth research developments in 
cal em- pointed from among those members with more than | 


bad ans ane year remaining in their terms. ~~ many or all specialisms, or, if this turned out 

~ al | to be too formidable a task i in terms of diversi- 

way of _ The major task of the Committee on angerorgll fication of focus, one-third, say, of the areas — 
and in- of the American Sociological Society for 1955- could be covered each year. This would mean, 

acom- | 1956—if not the sole -one—has been that of of course, that a three-year coverage of each < 
ate—on | defining its functions. The cue that this needed specialism would appear at three-year intervals. = 
walified — | to be a major focus came early: the meeting — Since the compilation of such a report would _ 

‘ion of, | of the Committee at the Annual Meetings in amount to a substantial gift of time by the — 


tsa. Washington, from which the Chairman and people chosen for the task, unless remuneration 

e selec. 4 More than half the members — ‘were absent, could be provided (a suggestion of many con- 
research brought forth memoranda to the ‘Secretary of sulted on this topic), such a weling committee — 
rerspec- the Society suggesting that we first establish — 

ists, its the nature of our job. An early Fall request — tm © Research Committee to pay 

s to be by the Chairman that Committee members de- bs Evaluation Committee would be as follows: The — 
| fine their collective job met with prompt and Research Committee would choose the areas to” 

or, at detailed used the covered in a given year (if not all are cov- 

to sug- | Chairman as the basis for researc] ered each year) and would appoint members of __ 
which the Evaluation Committee on the basis of their a) 
the Research Committee’s raison d’etre. The qualifications in the areas chosen. No member 
to the ‘following i is the Chairman’s interpretation of the of the Evaluation Committee would work i. ; 
having | “ta he has obtained from Committee members more than one area. The Research Committee 
pearing and fifty-three other sociologists, through cor- would appoint area chairmen. alternative 
eadings tespondence and interviews, on the functions proposal would be that the Research Committee 

me em- | of the Research Committee. The topics are appoint only area chairmen who, in —_ 

+ finan- "presented below in order of appropriateness | as would choose their helpers. This procedure, 

‘so that a function and urgency of expedition, as meas- however, might lead to annoying problems in 
oviding | ured by frequency of occurrence and seeming — 

rch re- intensity of feeling involved. for 

1. To raise standards of r suggested that such can be 


dominant sentiment that the best by rotating it among the major 


learning 

alented “search Committee should not attempt to do _ departments of sociology throughout the coun- 
have to § ‘esearch on its own, but should be an appraiser ® Since it promises to be a gratis job at best. 
| Of research, a body to set standards and, at and since communication problems invariably 


dertak- least in some measure, to see to it that such arise in work of this kind, the staff of a 

t of the § standards are maintained. ‘It is not a function diversified department during a given year would 
red Re- _ | of such a committee simply to encourage re be a logical choice as an Evaluation Committee. 

| chiefly search; rather, its job is to discourage tlhe il Such a report should be designed primarily — 
‘esearch unless it is good research. Many respondents - working sociologists rather than laymen or 


—— -teferred to the unproductive kinds of research professionals in other fields. The description of 
pean currently being engaged in, and to the numerous such a report, given by one member of the 
arefully | abuses and perversions of the scientific method Research Committee and heartily endorsed by 
» being § “emming from subscription in some — ‘many other Society members consulted by the 
dtheo- § % “research for the sake of research.” |= — Chairman, is as follows: It should provide an — 
critical Tentative standards for research contd ih efficient vehicle for workers in a given area of | 


It was devised by the Research Committee and pre- specialization to learn what others in their area _ 


project — sented to the Society for discussion and imple- are doing, how their researches relate to those of 
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“4 hers, and how their area relates to adjacent — - bibliographies. The role of the Research | ii 
(eg., industrialization and urbanization). mittee in this activity would be that of ap 
This would help prevent “occupational de- pointing, or advising in the appointment of, 
- formity due to over- -specialization.” —— ¥ b such a Compilation Committee, and of working 
_ As suggested by a member of the Research closely with the American Sociological Review 
Committee and endorsed by others, outstanding in plans publication the ‘Committee's 
researches would be described in considerable work, 
- detail. His outline for such descriptions included a Obviously this is a one-shot job which, -— 


the items: completed, would be kept up-to-date by the 


Evaluation Committee described above. 


(1) A firm statement as to research background 4 
—_— . To sponsor “watchdog” | activity on declining 


(2) A clear statement of the hyp potheses emphases | 
Since the sociologist appears to possess his 
—®) Nature of the methodology involved ‘iin of interest in the new and aeteae 
; there was considerable concern on the part of 


(b) new techniques, instruments, etc. 


—G) Financial background of the project t once well established substantive areas or well 
(4) Publications to date and planned 
6) Research difficulties encountered (e.g., in or- subscribed to methods are currently being per- — 
ganization of research team, publication con- Bey to decline unduly or even die. With an 
cessions, etc.) = |§ = eye to reviewing the old and of exploiting to 
© Research personnel qualifications na tiie > fullest its potential, it is suggested that the 
(7) Contributions to theory, method, technique Research Committee sponsor such an activity 
q (8) Contribution to graduate training program — _ by assigning to someone the task of searching 


Co out and identifying declining areas and methods. 
e Evaluation Com-— again the Research Committee is to 


would that of serve in a sponsoring and consulting capacity 
in wit to those individuals or groups assigned the above 
_ theory and analysis. Such an effort would tend — task. Financial grants for such an effort need 
_ to inhibit what one Committee member — to be sought and there was considerable belief 


that foundations likely would be interested in 
; ‘ ge people sponsoring it. Specifically, the Research Com- 
_ waite in industrial sociology, or race rela- 


(a) new approaches, insights, etc. _ 
several of the sociologists interviewed that many 


= = 


mittee could (1) find funds for such an under- ] th 

tions, to remember _that they are above e all taking; (2) in the selection of working in 

* - sociologists since their work is based upon more 7: personnel; ; and (3) serve as critics of ik 
{ general sociological principles; they also have "product: 
5. : a reciprocal obligation so to organize their re- ” To sponsor feedback o; of ‘sociological research d 
search that its relevance for broader hypotheses - "This is taken to mean (1) translation of a 
theories is made manifest.” search findings and methods into layman's ne 
3. To encourage the publication of the research language; and (2) interpretation of such find- | ly 
history of various sociological ‘specialisms ings to situations in the workaday world. i 
Some sociologists, slaves to the realization __ The dominant orientation here was that feed- J ¢ 
4 that their discipline is relatively new and beck to tes “institutionalized,” that it 
_Tapidly changing, are inclined to shy away needs to be done systematically, in such a | 
from serious consideration of any researches 60 to and ‘ 
more than five, or, at the most, ten years old. “to reach a wide public. This is not to be done, | aq 

% This habit, a aptly labeled | sociological “barbar-_ ‘of course, at the expense of so- -called pure re- J p 
_ ism” by one member of the Research Commit- search, nor are such translations to rob soci- i 
~ tee, leads one into that dangerous unawareness - ologists of their right to have a vocabulary of §f gi 
_ of “the continuing research utility of of — their own. In short, if sociologists are to be § to 
studies and theories.” accepted by laymen, a part of the plan involves § 7, 
reporting might be handled by - our being understood by them. ff 
: _ American Sociological Review and thus not This job was thought to be too large for the 
necessitate a ‘separate publication. would Research Committee. Therefore, its function the 
call for the appointment of a special “working” "ie this respect was defined as that of setting uP J no} 


- committee, which might be appropriately called — ‘a committee whose sole job would be that of 
the Research Compilation Committee, _ whose © _ Selecting research pieces deserving translation 
_ job would be that of reviewing the literature in and interpretation for laymen. The actual trans 
the various areas over the appropriate period - lation and interpretation, however, would be 
of time and task of the creat creator research piece. 
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_ Since ew a task of ferreting out the most peripheral tasks and by serving in the capacity - 
-Jworthwhile research pieces for translation and advisor and critic. Among the improvements 
interpretation is sure to be one of sizeable pro- suggested, in which the Research clam 

working portions, again the problem of financing soul take a hand, were: 


Review project arises. Here the Research Committee Devise a for projects 


mittee’s is to function as a fund-raiser and committee- _ - consisting of categories which are clear and 
understandable to all ill and as mutually ex- 
h, once It was” interesting to note that five e soci- _clusive as possible. 
by the | ologists who discussed this item with the Chair (b) Devise a reporting form that will come 7 
man of the Research Committee took the posi- than pe 
leclining tion that every researcher who bothers to 
hi h h pass judgment on the appropriateness of the _ 
aan sae up his research for the use of sociologists as” — project for a a paper at the Annual Meetings. 
sess his | at the same time the moral obligation to re- (c) Follow up on. Projects described in earlier 
‘tacular, wite it for laymen consumption; to take - Reports. There is substantial evidence that. 
part of of the latter essays, they insisted, we need a _ ‘many research projects are reported in the | 
it many |sciological journal for laymen. Census of Research which at best are 
or well | 6, To prepare a comprehensive bulletin on re- further along than the initial idea stage of 
ng search funds and fellowships available to reporter. It would be good to know the 
Vith an qualified research oriented members of the progress they are making from year to year. 
All this would tend to discourage 
iting to amounts in essence to highly unethical “pad-— 
hat the One member of the Research | Committee - ding” and, consequently, would trim down | 
activity labeled such a project a “bottomless pit, * an - 7 the size of the Census to the point where it 
arching activity we should shy away from on all counts. - - would include only reports on bona fide proj- coe : 
ethods. However, majority (albeit unenthusiastic) which give promise of being carried 
> is to J pinion held that this could be a legitimate 
it shor society, roug. suc. a 
e above : tee, and that if suc a committee were care- 4 tory of research projects and a good eine 
rt need fully selected (i.e., if it _were composed — of of research productivity. = 
° belief j members who deserved to be on it in terms of @ Provide opportunity for expression of latent 
sted a j research sophistication) it would certainly have i research interests. Often at a given time one i 
1 Com- Jareal interest in such a task. Many held that * not be actively engaged in research, — 7 
under- J the chief deterrent to research was a lack of _ to lack of funds, a are — load, — a 
vorking J information on research sponsorship, that, — the like, yet he may have rather extensive 
of the | phil th on research plans and ambitions. Since he is not 
wares actually working at a research project at the 
«tty were doing at least a fair job of tracking i time, he has nothing to report on the 
esearch _] down funds for their own members, there is not blanks sent him by the Census of Research. _ 
ion of _ | ough such institutes to reach all well qualified - Might it not be well to provide such a per- 
ymans J persons and that, consequently, help for the : "son the opportunity to express his hopes? 
h wail latter is a real need. In short, such a a _ Then, once these hopes are known, wa Ss of ol 
ld. is needed for people in small and less = encouraging him might be found. 
t feed- Furthermore, such a compilation 
e developed departments and outside the h lly if 
that it stream. h tivit and interests, especially if suc interests 
h or research activity Pp >i were made to take the form of specific re- _ a, 
a Here, as indicated above, the Research search proposals, would help reflect the 
ly and | nittee ‘would play aw orking rather than _ = rection our discipline is taking, both substan- — 7 
> done, | advising role; the size of such a job renders it tively and in terms of research techniques. 
ure re 7 manageable for such a body, unpaid and geo- — All this would furnish data for still an-— 
socl- graphically scattered though it be. A realistic suggested a member 
ary Of J division of labor among it its members was 's thought - esearch Committee—the projection of fu- 
to be to ture goals of research. While this Committee 
volves | Obe possible. = member aptly insisted that this, at best, is . 
Bef 4 To advise in the preparation of, but not to sure to be a speculative and imaginative a 
__ prepare, the Census of Research aa undertaking, he pointed to what all of us 
‘or the F Practically everyone consulted insisted that must agree is a need—to examine continually _ 
inction the preparation of the Census of Research where we are headed researchwise. 
ing UP # not a Research Committee function per se, that — (e) Have the research questionnaire “sell” 1 e- 
hat of ff it should be carried out by the Executive Officer at time as 
slation of the Society. However, there was strong senti- 


ment that the Research Committee could and Obviously this 


should perform a yeoman service to the Execu- ——= In addition to inquiring into research 
tive Office of the Seciaty by performing certain being done, many have suggested that a par-- 


q 
ild be 
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agraph or two in the questionnaire be de- to. ‘entice into than 


voted to building the prestige of research, to mathematical “dumbbells” in light of the current 
Gn its importance, to lauding it as an ex- job market for those specializing in the physical — 


pected part of the activity of the academic | sciences? T. ba 
While it was felt, as expressed earlier, hat 


provided in which the inactive researcher can — 
“blame” his lack of productivity on such the Research Committee should not engage in 


activities as student counseling, administra- research per se, in this case such a committee 
tive assignments, heavy teaching load, ex- could play a major role in encouraging such an 
tensive work, or the like. activity and, since its members are supposed to 


be researchers themselves to qualify for - 
8 . Award an annual prize for the best piece of ts 
a ership, serve gratis as ‘consultants to 7 


In connection with this self- -inventory = 


: this survey expressed an 2 opinion on this item; 
_ thirty-three of these forty-seven favored such a 


procedure. However, many in the minority seg- — ‘ism, to serve as a body officially to voice ; 


4 i "objection to the current “persecution of re- 
7 or encouraging research. Their objections ap- & scholars.” This, he insisted in a well. 


gestion, one member of the Research Com- 
‘mittee proposed a Committee on Anti-Intellual- 


peared to be related to the notion that it is too fentiam 
difficult to appraise fairly projects representing phrased and thought: ?P provoking Plea, right 
such diverse interests and emphases. At best, lead to research on the organization and struc- 
judging team would have to be a large ture of the American Sociological Society, 
one, hence unmanageable. A few questioned the | with an eye to discovering how it might be 
appropriateness of financial reward for an aca- — _ made to function as a pressure group to oppose _ 
demic effort of this type. gueh anti- academic antics. In short, this member 
One member of the Research Committee who raised” the question: Is it function of the 
- favored such a prize suggested that it could be Society, or a representative committee of body 
; ‘mtd for any one of the following: (1) thereof, dramatically and forcefully to express - 
: best empirical dissertation; (2) best short os objections to the anti-intellectual behavior ex- 
reporting a single project; (3) best designed ‘tant in some quarters? Or, better still, can = 


and executed research project; (4) the most devise means to put teeth into our protestations? 
innovation in research design or method. 10. Peripheral functions of Commit. 
The Research Committee, according to those ton (or its Chairman) 
such an award, would be the logical ch 
_ judges of the project. Conceivably the feasi- Several functions ‘suggested for the Researc 
bility of giving the Research Committee Committee appeared to fall outside the main 
an assignment would rest upon the number of | stream activity. 
; "contestants; if the interest is great and the i (a) Tos suggest to ) publishers (eg., the Free Press) 
consequent number of projects large, the Re- research topics which need to be developed, 
search Committee doubtless would need assist- _-—=—80 that the publisher, in turn, can encourage 
ance, particularly at the early screening stage. a such work by backing it be with attractive 


Sponsor research on sociology (b) To effect an advising to the edi- 


: bs One member of the Research Committee and 7 = tors of Psychological Abstracts which would — 


eleven other sociologists consulted saw an urg- result in having sociological topics handled 
_ ent need for research on the present status of | -- there appear in a form which would reflect a 


| 
| 
_ ‘profession, its ideology (or ideologies), how _ ject matter being treated. That is, are the | | 


- sociology—its organization as a discipline and  =—imore accurately the true nature of the sub- — 
are recruited for it, where it is going, the the 
taken of it by people in other disciplines, in the interest 

q . ete. Such wl self- -analysis was labeled by these a (c) To help strengthen the sociological journals — 
a _ people a necessity at this juncture, in a science -. in order to increase the publication space for ¥ 
as new and, as some put it, as “floundering” research pieces. In this connection it was 
sociology appears to be. On the subject of Suggested that the Research Committee (or — 


recruitment, for example, the statistically ori- s Chairman) meet, say, annually (perhaps 

ented es in the group raised such ques- = most appropriately at the Annual Meetings 
= “ae the Society) with the editors of these 
eee “* publications, to discuss such pertinent topics 
as financing and ways of effecting better 
over-all cooperation between journal staff 
and contributor, especially in such matters as 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 
promptness in writing reviews and in | in revising — posed by one member of the Research | Com i 


_ manuscripts. mittee, would have the following characteristics: 


er than 


cur. 
h @ To study the graduate student 
pI nysical - picture in departments of sociology through- (a) limited in coverage to projects in some alte 
j 
out the country, with an eye to learning (a) defined universe of (eg § 
er, that how many were refused; (b) how Abstracts) 
(b) contentwise, to consist of (1) carefully con- 


gage in accepted; (c) munificences involved in 
nmittee admission; (d) other bases for final 
such an —_ of students admitted to more than — 


judgments (not a mere statistical 


counting) of what the research being done 
represents in terms of theoretical framework 


- one department; and (e) variations in ad- si 
osed to standards among departments. methodology employed, and (2) a criti- 
rmem- ie cal appraisal of projects reported on. 
regarding the actual number of students inter- 


The Research Committee would enjoy the 
right (and probably would need to exercise it) 

to summon assistants to help in this task, yet a 
: the task would constitute the Committee’s pri- 


qualifications for graduate ‘study, and how at- 
tractive various departments of sociology are 


voice making themselves, financially and otherwise, 
of re- } to such aspirants. Proper anonymity would any aes during the year. Such a publi- 
a well. | have to be guaranteed departments whose data C@t#on obviously would not take the place of 
might — : were being sought, since such a study inevitably _ the Executiv m Office’s Census of Research since - 


it would be a critical appraisal of a clearly de- 
lineated batch of research pieces already pub- — 
lished. For satisfactory results, it would appear _ 
that the Research Committee and its assistants 
would need to get together at oratinaly frequent 


struc- | would reveal departmental differences in ad- 
ociety, —  saission requirements, in ability to grant stu- 
ght be dents financial assistance, in over- all drawing © 
oppose power, and in perhaps many other areas where | 
ember — attempts at preserving a certain degree of 


of the secrecy are continually made. All this is sup-— this initial 
body posed to reflect recruitment needs and tactics, ial peo surely woul 0 ‘some: 
} to answer such questions as: Does sociology get A 
or ex- | its share of good undergraduates? What under- re or 
an we | gtaduate emphases conduce most to the desire in @) 
tions? | do graduate work in sociology? conduce a ee would play a major role in (a 
"| least? What areas in sociology appear to be choosing areas for concentration in a given year; Bt 
monnit- | the “comers” in terms of student choice of (b) determining the general directives for — 
| departments (here the assumption is that dif- COVerage; and (c) assisting in —— c= 
search } ferent departments have their “pet” strengths) ? tent people for the tasks involved. When this 
main 1 Just how important are financial stipends as _ stage is reached, likely the Research Committee 


| attractors of graduate students? will function more as a coordinating and advis- 
ing body rather than a working one. 


Press) This suggestion came from a member of the 4 
oped, Research Committee and was endorsed by only stinting effort by the Research Committee to 
urage six others. Most of the remaining fifty-seven €t such a project off the ground would doubt- 


ess be necessary. Publication of such a report, © 
like the publication of its forerunner described 


participants felt that the findings of © such a 


w= study would not be of sufficient value to justify : 
ain making it, especially in light of the danger of © above (i.e., the job for next year), would create ae 
ndled having departments identified despite Herculean financing problem, suggestions for the han- 
reflect | ¢lort to avoid it. However, the present Chair- dling of which were conspicuously — absent. 

» sub- man of the Research Committee considers it a | In short, the expressions of the sixty-four a 
e the | manageable and worthwhile project for one in sociologists relative to the job of the Research 
wet | his position, and recommends it as an Committee of the Society appear to” focus on 
viding ¥ priate task for the next Chairman. answering: the following questions: 
UL, A realistic assignment for next year o ‘How can such body ‘encourage good 

for Since it was generally agreed that the func- search in the future? 

was tions of the Research Committee, both —_— @ How can it best assist in appraising current — 


e (or stream” and ‘ ‘peripheral,” compose too imposing and past research? 
alist for tackling i in full, it is herewith suggested _ Px (3) How can it be an efficiently functioning — 


_ that next year’s activity consist principally of the a body with its membership so Widely dis- 


$i Report c on Selected Research, ‘Sponsored tent can the Committee function as a work- 


—T 


and actively participated in by all members of 1 ing committee and to what extent must it 
the Research Committee. Such a report, as pro-- on be ‘primarily — 


: 
sidered 
tellual- 
an 
| | 
‘active 
these 
topics 
etter 
staff 
ers as 
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_ (5) How are the projects carried out or spon» representing the American. Sociological Society ? 


sored by such a Committee to be financed? at the Amsterdam meetings s of the International 


There was strong sentiment that the publi- 08 
= Sociological Abstracts, is proving its submitted, 
worth and that its editor deserves heartiest ast 
compliments from all people interested in 


A revision of the Constitution of the Society — 
REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
4 relative to length of term of members of the 80 SOCIAL STATISTICS 


Research Committee and the President’s ap- wd 
pointive power was suggested. Some felt that a. Owing to to | geographical separation the Com- 
ce more continuity in Committee duration “mittee has not held a meeting during the past — 
activity seems advisable, members should year. The Chairman has been in correspondence 
be appointed for a term of three years, stag with each of the members of the Committee _ 
gered ‘at first. The President of the Society and has received word from most of the mem- 
- would appoint the Chairman from among the bers giving support to the following proposal. 
_ Committee members who have more than one 2, Explanation. The prepara-ory work for 
year remaining to serve. The President would the 1960 Census is now underway. Important 
appoint to the vacancies occurring during” decisions regarding the content and definitions 
his term. applied in the census will be ‘made within the 


_ Respectfully y submitted, 4 next few months. Many of these decisions will 4? 
FRANZ ;, affect the character of basic social data avail. 4" 
J. Campist to sociologists in the decade 1960-70, 
THEODORE Among other significant questions that will be 
Ons Duptey DuNcAN before the Census Bureau are: 
ALVIN GOULDNER possible revision of the basic rural-urban 
Soton classifications ns used in previous censuses. 
-Frep L. StroprBeck a (b) the nature and extent of information on _ b 
SAMUEL STRONG internal migration and 
AsHiey WEEKS (c) definitions of the census — and 
Rosert F. WINcH household. 
No.Lanp, Chairmen the census classification of 
occupations and of measures socio-economic | 
REPORT OF THE, CLASSIFICATION fe) definitions and to be collected 
whether or not there should be 
During past year no of policy question on religious affiliation. 
: , and no special cases have been referred to the 1 _ At least two of our sister organizations have 
Committee for its consideration. Nothing has on tn Popul- 
mittee’s ta sing any initiative. owever, we hopes to study the technical 
have at all times been go tensively over the next few months. The Rural | R 
directly on its scientific interests. While there 


is undoubtedly a considerable ov erlap of mem- ,, 
bership, the interest of many members of the 
Society might differ substantially from those 


the two other organizations. Where they 
agree, the force of the recommendations to the 


Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RELA- 
_ TIONS WITH SOCIOLOGISTS I IN N Census Bureau might be strengthened by et- 
OTHER COUNTRIE RIES  dorsement from several professional organiza- 


usual, the members of this Committee 
_ have worked individually and informally t ‘The President of the Society has named the 
ndersigned Chairman of the Social Statistics 


at home and those abroad. The Chairman ant 


Committee to represent the Society in a Cout 
other members of the Committee are Uses 
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Society Torganized by the Consus Bureau to provide ad- (DARA) as soon as possible 
rational Jrice on policy issues in the of the thereafter should be supported strongly 
the P.H.C.R.S. It was also agreed that similar 
hey ig 3. Recommendations. The Committee recom- support should be given to the inclusion on the — 
\RSONS 7 nends that the Social Statistics Committee be basic records of the information most neecied — 
jmthorized: studying “marriage and divorce, includ: ng 
ole (a) to cooperate with corresponding com- ‘race, and occupation and industry, the orais- a 
_ nites in fellow professional organizations for sion of which has been proposed by some per- 
aE ON wordinated +recommendations concerning the This was the first P.H.C.R.S. at which 
(41960 Census. the A.S.S. had an official representative (Kep- 
he Cin (b) at its discretion to conduct a survey of hart—a member of this committee). ‘eu 
the past the membership of the Society, or of a suitable _ 3. In his report to President Blumer, Keph: ort 
ondence ample or portion of the membership, so that “stated that discussions at the P.H.C.R.S. indi- | 
mmittee ‘i members may record their wishes in relation cated that the MRA would be started on janu- 
e mem. | the content and definitions to be us used _ ary 1, 1957 with at least 20 states, and that — 7 
roposal, tte 1960 Census. the DARA might be launched no later than 
ork for (c) to digest and transmit the results of such 1959. He was impressed by the receptivity — y | 
portant | 2 inquiry to the Bureau of the Census in = which the state officials and others present at &g 
finitions ™me of the Society. === = = the working group meetings accorded the socio- 
thin the 4, If favorable action is taken on this pro- | : logical point of — ‘regarding the uses and - 
ons will Posal, the Committee at its meeting in Detroit potential value of marriage divorce 
a avail. | Will consider the merits of a formal survey, the 
960-70, | Possible content of the questionnaire, and the 4. Kephart presented six recommendations. 7 
will be | *™ple or portion of the Society to which it Five of them are listed below, with the sesults 
should be directed. Several members of the of the mail ballot of Committee members. 
questionnaire on this subject should be (1) The Society should make 
| brief and ask for preferences on specific choices maintain its working 
before the Census Bureau of particular The Sechty 
y” and j concern to members of the Society. on Marriage and Divorce Statistics. Members should 
"| 5. Costs. Members of the Committee are serve for two (or three) year terms on a staggered — 
os prepared to assume the clerical tasks involved basis to provide continuity from year to year. 
onomic | such a survey though of course the head- Approved 7,abstained 
oo: e quarters of the Society — would be asked for _ (3) Funds should be set aside for paying ol 
lected assistance in providing membership lists. The 
maximum out-of-pocket provided that a majority of the members of the 
cluded j would Id be for the postage and stationery involved. ‘Camtalitee believe that such a meeting is important — 
submitted, from: the standpoint of carrying out the Commit-— 
Duptey tee’s assignment and that it needs to be held be- 
-opula- Chairman “tween the annual | meetings of of the Society. . Approved 
PCRS, 
Workin a 
Rural REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON , be a ulin a its Comedies on Marriage and 7 
aire to a _ MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE ee Divorce Statistics. Its representative should be des- _ 
more nd/or member of the Committee. 
| ts. No money — for committee (6) The Society should space 
of the | expenses, hence the only meetings held were in jn the Review for one or more articles, or publish- , 
connection with the participation of members _ ing a pamphlet, setting forth the issues involved in 


those 
| they 
to the 
yy ene 


in other meetings. Four members met during the establishment of a Marriage Registration Area 
the Public Health Conference on Records and and a Divorce Registration Area, and the socio- 
Statistics in Washington, March 12-16, and — — logical benefits to be derived from nationwide mar- 
- riage and divorce statistics. Preparation of the 


five during the Society’ s meetings in Detroit, 


hl h 
mtr 7 and 8. Other commitee business tamed 

; 2. At the first meeting mentioned above it 5. A ‘recommendation that the committee — 


tistics 
Coun- 
Users 


agreed that the early establishment of a should prepare a position paper, to be 
‘Marriage Registration Area (MRA) and the mitted to the A.S.S. for ratification, on the 
¢stablishment of a question whether er a state should be ‘admitted 


i 
» 4 
— 
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“aa the MRA or DARA if it meets all iin committees _ are to be established the interest erest 
ments | except that the item “race” is not on of regional societies should be used as much as 
the basic record forms, was considered by mail possible, (d) it would not be easy in several 
Zs was adopted by a vote of yes, 5; no, 2; states to find a sociologist with sufficient interest 
abstained 1.0 devote the time to do the cxganizational work 
6. A recommendation that, if the MRA or _ which would be needed, (e) nevertheless, this 
DARA is established in time, an effort should procedure offered possibilities relatively 
be made in the 1960 census to collect informa- ‘4 prompt action in some states, and (f) a national — 
tion which would be used to test the com- interprofessional committee which could exert 
_ pleteness and accuracy of records of marriage national pressure would be helpful (one mem. : 
- and divorce in registration area states, following ber deemed it essential) but would be difficult 
the general pattern for testing the complete- _and time consuming to organize. | 
44 ness and accuracy of birth registration in con- - The consensus of this discussion was that the 
- nection with the censuses of 1940 and 1950, was committee should be enlarged by the appoint- 
a adopted by a vote of: yes 4, no 3, abstain 1. ment of additional members (one selected from 
(There was no discussion of the a of gach of the regional societies) and should then 
such try to find a sociologist in each state where 

The foregoing recommendations will be support is needed who would organize an inter- 
submitted ‘to the Council at meeting on professional committee in his state. It was 
September 6th. agreed that the foregoing action would not 
8. The question ‘ “Should the Committee can- Prevent the taking of steps to set up a national 
the membership of the A.S.S. specializing interprofessional committee. 


9, The most important question discussed by ” oc 
meee The foregoing resolution will be sub sind 
the committee was what action could be taken © going resolution will be submitte 


to further the contemplated MRA and i the Council at its meeting on September 7. _ 
programs. It was agreed that these programs Respectfully submitted, 


have lagged because of lack of support at T. 

national and state levels, and that sociologists 4 P. K. WHELPTON 

must accept part of the blame because Co. 

attitude. There was agreement | that support REPORT O OF THE LIAISON COMMIT. 
7 _ needed at the national level and the state level, © TEE ON SOCIOLOGY IN EDUCATION 
with the majority feeling that the latter was 


important than the former. Three general 
wane considered specifically: 


eal 


_A brief statement of this committee’s origin 
_ is essential for an understanding of its activities 
n = during the past year. For several years the Com- 
wz of A. mittee on Liaison with the National Council for 

officers of other appropriate national o 

the formation of a national interprofessional com- : Social Studies has functioned for the American 

- Sociological Society. Various activities were 


mittee which would establish state committees in 
‘States which need them; ee undertaken but its primary purpose was to pro- a 


py (b) Each regional society of ie A. S. S. ae vide programs for the NCSS meetings and main- 

= a committee on marriage and divorce tain other relations with the organization. Last 
statistics, these committees woul id be federated September this committee recommended to the 
by the AS.S., and the federated committee would - Council of the American Sociological po 
arrange for activities in each . et that its function be broadened to include work 
(c) The AS.S. committee on marriage and di- a] education and teacher training agencies 


vorce statistics would select a sociologist in each 
in order that sociologists might provide greater 


state where support is needed who would organize 
S interprofessional committee in his state. "service in the training of teachers and for ele- 
10. 0. During the lengthy discussion of this topic — _ This recommendation was approved and in line 

it was brought out that (a) action at the state. with the broader function the Executive Com- 
_ level was necessary, (b) one way of obtaining & at its April meeting changed the name 
_ it was through state interprofessional commit- to “Liaison Committee on Sociology in Educa 
’ tees, , organized by sociologists, (c) if such state tion” with the understanding that it would well 
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tinue to work with the for training of teachers and other of educa- 


Only preliminary work has been further report of will be 
lio carry out the broader function of the Com- ‘submitted after its deliberation during the 1956 a 
Inittee. The Committee will meet on September meetings of the society. 


“interest 
‘much as 
1 several 
t interest 


nal work 
less, ith, 1956 to initiate a program for carrying out submitted, 
elatively j3 additional function. Some steps have already B. BrookoveR 
national been taken in line with the larger function. The Chairman 

Id exert Chairman had preliminary discussions with 

1e npresentatives of the “College Teachers: of 
difficult | Education” and through Dr. Warner, the secre REPORT | OF COMMITTEE ON IMPLI- 
va | tary, we have initiated a palationatis with the _ CATIONS OF LEGISLATION THAT 

that the | ‘Committee on Relations between Learned So- LICENSES OR CERTIFIES 

appoint. ‘ieties and Education, of the American Council CHOLOGISTS 


ed from | of Learned Societies. The chairman’s correspond- a Introduction. At the request of iy Council of 

uld then | ce with members of the Committee and con- the American Sociological Society, we have © 

e where | act with representatives of several educational yndertaken to review existing legislation for the _ 

in. inter- ‘ganizations makes him hopeful that this com- : licensing or certifying of psychologists and to | 

It was | mittee can be of real service to both sociology present some implications such legislation may 

uld not | md education in the coming years. —_have for sociologists. 

national | The Committee has clarified its relations with © _ Background. The tend growth of psychology _ 
a the National Council for Social Studies and as a discipline has been accompanied by a rise 

Counci] 4 continues the cooperation of the American Socio- jn the number of psychologists and in the de- 

ncoming gical Society with that organization. The _mand for the applied use of psychological skills. 

uxiliary } Chairman has been appointed a member of its _ _ Since the end of the Second World War, the — 

y, to be | Committee on Cooperation with Learned Socie- membership of the American Psychological As- 

ultation | ties. The Liaison Committee on Sociology in sociation has leaped to more than 13,000. In 

ty. | Education largely through the efforts of Dr. the same | period, there has been a tremendous 

bmitted | (. G. Swanson has arranged a program on expansion of the demand for the a 


} Sociology in Family Life Education for the No- — persons with psychological training. Such re- | 
| vember program of the National Council for quests come from industry, medicine, the public _ 
Social Studies at Cleveland. Dr. Longworth of schools, research endeavors of many kinds, and 
Bowling Green State University and Dr. Chris- from other applied settings. These developments — 
| tensen of Purdue will headline the two sessions. have presented the APA with grave problems of __ 
The sociology programs at these meetings have exercising effective control over its large and 
been well attended by secondary and elementary diverse membership toward the end of insuring 
teachers in the past and I am sure this ad that the public has adequate safeguards as to 
wil be well received. of professional services. 
_ This Committee will continue its te a. "One step toward the solution of these prob- 
provide information on high school — lems was the development of an ethical code 
texts and encourage the development of ade psychologists (1). Conformity with the 
quate materials for secondary school sociology. standards of this code is required for all mem- 


ncil for 


sprees : A report on materials available is ; being pre- bers of the APA, and persons may be dropped - 
were Pared and should be ready for publication soon. membership for non-conformity. 
to A letter to regional presidents was prepared second step consists of establishing ng legal 
Imain- by this committee and sent by the executive persons who present them- 
1, Last | “fice “to encourage your (regional) society to selves to the public as competent t to offer psycho- - _ 
to the | ‘sider means by which it can assist in pro- logical services. As of this date, such require- 7 
Society 9 oting more adequate and extensive teaching of ments have been enacted in at least the following 

> work sociology a nd the expansion of sociological train- states (2): Arkansas, Connecticut, Georgia, Ken- 


j ing in teacher education.” The services of the _tucky, Maine, Minnesota, New York, Tennessee, — 


yencies § 

greater J °ommittee were made available to assist in such and Virginia ; and in at least one city + 
or ele- activities. It is anticipated that more — oo Diego). Legislation of one sort or another is 
whole, J ‘ontact with education personnel and agencies pee in preparation by the psychological asso-— 


tan be developed in the regional societies than ciations of most of the more urban states and in 


in line iations 
Com: in the national meetings. Along with this, how- ‘many others. It is likely that some kind of _ 7 
ever, it is hoped that future programs of the legal provisions will be in force in most parts — 


American Sociological Society can be ee of the United States within tes next ten or 
to consider the function of f sociology re fifteen years, 
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- To insure the enactment of legislation that that no matter what title is used the > practitioner 
would be most beneficial to the profession and comes under the law. _ = ete 3 
the public, the APA established a special com- . _ 3, Restrictive legislation . . . Such a statute would 


mittee to study the problem and make recom- % define . “> solely i in terms of its functions, 
mendations. The recommendations of that com- ,” "°° it would say “anyone doing these things. 
is, ipso facto, practicing psychology no matter what 


mittee were adopted as official APA policy by he calls himself and comes under ‘the he purview of 


the Association’s Council of Representatives at the law. teded 
its September 1955 meeting in San Francisco’ 
(3). The APA is now committed to the encour- Four states (Arkansas, Georgia, —" 


and Tennessee) and the city of San Diego now 


agement of what is called “nonrestrictive legis- 
have restrictive legislation in force. The laws © 


lation by title only, or by title and function 


(with a general rather than a “specific defini- 0 of three states (Connecticut, Maine, and Minne- 
tion).” = gota) are in the form of voluntary legislation, 


Th hi The remainder are some variety of nonrestric- 
e meaning of this commitment is better tive legislation by " title only or by title and 


‘understood when suck nonrestrictive legislation function. 
get 

is is compared with restrictive laws and with vol- Against APA's 

untary legislation. The Committee on Legisla- choice appears as a moderate and reasonable 


summarized the distinctions as follows position. It prefers nonrestrictive to voluntary 

737-738): | legislation because the latter proves ineffective 

This type of legisla- controlling the charlatans and | the incompe- 

tion restricts the use of a particular title (certified — tent. It prefers: nonrestrictive legislation 7 

psychologist, for example) to persons who have met title only, or by title and function, instead of — 

certain standards of training and experience set by more restrictive laws because it recognizes the ; 

an examining board. Such Pyeng egg one difficulty of defining the competence of psy- 

g rou we 

Tt does prohibit from chology and the legitimate and often over- -lap- 
ping claims of other professions. _ Since 1954 


practice so Jong as" he d does not use the prescribed professions. 
q (4) the Association has been on record as seek- 


2. Nonrestrictive legislation . Legislation of ing to foster mutually beneficial relations with — 

- this sort may take several forms, but they have in allied academic disciplines and with such related 

- common the exemption of certain groups from 7 professions as social work, education, the minis- 

; coverage by the law. Such forms of legislation rec- 7 try, and others. From the frequency with which y) 
ognize that professions other than psychology have the Committee on Legislation mentions the mat- 


legitimate contributions to make in the area of psy 7: = E 
"chological services to the public, but it a tert in its report, = relations with other pro- 
ee the qualifications of psychologists deme fessions seem to have been a major considera- 
ing to provide such services to the public for a fee. — tion in the recommendations finally made and 


7 ‘There are three important forms that nonrestrictive adopted. 
legislation may — — Since there will be few if any cases in which 


A. By title only . . . This kind of legislation . . . 5 oni will call themselves psychologists yet 
_ attempts to bring all members of a particular pro-— _ perform no psychological functions, the APA’s 


_ fession under the law by limiting and controlling _ 7 policy is, in effect, a recommendation that state 
_ the use of a more general title such as “psycholo- associations seek legislation by “title onl ven 
gist” or other terms “tending to imply that such a 


person is practicing as a psychologist.” Such a law . in those cases in which the law is formally 
requires that anyone holding himself out to be a _ written as restriction by “title and function.” 
psychologist must meet minimum standards of It is to the implications for sociologists of this 
training and experience set by a board of examiners. effort to protect the title “psychologist” and 
__B. By title and function . . . This kind of legis- words like it that we shall give our principal 
tation is very similar to Category 2A, except that attention. 


it contains a definition of practice. The definition Implications for Sociologists. . A typical bill of 


may be very general or quite specific. . . . This Z 
kind of legislation does not interfere with the work . - the kind advocated by the APA contains a clause 


of other professions unless they both use psycho- ee eT eee 

- logical techniques and call themselves psycholo-— a _ No person may use the titles, “certified consulting 
gists. It cannot legally prohibit the use of psycho- - psychologist, ” “certified psychologist,” or “certified 
_ logical techniques by unqualified persons if they call te technician” unless he has a certificate 


like that of the law being proposed i in Michigan: 4 


themselves something other than ps sychologists. specifying him to be such under the provisions of 
By title and/or function . This type of this act 
statute attempts to define the practice of the pros _— No person, other than a certified consulting psy- 
_ fession and restrict such practice to qualified per-  chologist, may advertise or represent himself to the 
_ sons. It is stronger in its effect than legislation by public in any way which will lead the public to 
title and function because the and/or ... means believe that he is a psychologist or that he is 
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at state J thing of value” as psychological in character. who consult or advise on industrial problems, 


y” even 
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| B ‘wih person represents himself to be a “psycholo-— psychology as their own. At present, positions for 
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a or offering te render psychological “serv any title or description of services _ incorporating 

_ A person is so advertising or representing himself _ chology,” and under such title or description offers 

within the meaning of that section if (i) he uses or to render or renders services to individuals, corpora- 
allows to be used, in describing himself or his serv- - or the public for remuneration. = Ss 
ices, in any kind of advertising or representation, 
such terms as; by way of illustration but not of Taken | at its face value, such a law seems to 
limitation, psychologist and psychological, psycho- _ make it illegal for ‘a. person to be called a 
consultant and psychoconsultation, psychotechni-— “psychologist and to offer psychological services 
dan and psychotechnical, psychometrician and psy- (under the stated conditions) unless he is certi- 
chometric, psychophysicist and psychophysical ; and fied by the state board of examiners. = i 
sentation he renders or offers to render services for d for Michi h _ 
or in expectation of a fee or anything of value. or present, the 
affected are those who, as 
Certain exceptions may then be stated, as social | psychologists, perform services in 1 that = 
these in the Michigan proposal: capacity outside the employment settings that 
Any person may use such terms in connection are specified. We are informed by the Legis- 
with any publication or addresses: before public or lative Research Bureau of the University of — 
private groups. §#= |§= Michigan that the courts may define a man’s © 
"A person who is an employee of another person, employment setting as the employment from : 
corporation, or legal entity, may use such terms in which he obtains the major portion of his yearly 
“yespect to service rendered to his employer or to 7 income. If such a definition were given it might ; 
fellow employees or to applicants for employment ean that a person with the position, let us say, 
within the scope of his employment, so long as such 

of a social psychologist in a college or uni- 


ment does not involve relationships with or 
services rendered to persons who are not employees Versity, or in some other organization, would 


of the employer, = | not legally act as a consultant offering social 
An employee of a recognized school, hospital, oo psychological skills i in his off- -hours or during the 
lege or university, or of any government, federal, — | summer r recess without | being certified by the 
state, or local, who has an employment title welch state board of examiners in psychology. ‘Such 
would come within the prohibition of this section, | consulting might range from acting as an ad- é. 
may use his employment title in conjunction with visory reader of manuscripts for publishers to 
services performed within the scope of his employ- f 
performing as a “resource” person with social 


ment even though such employee is not certified 
under this act. ; psychological skills in programs of training or 


— organization or research. (If a sufficiently broad 
__ It is quite clear that this type of legislation interpretation were given, this might also hamper 
‘oes nothing to hamper the work of sociologists the work of some sociologists, such as those 
who use methods of gathering data, such as pro- who, despite other regular employment, act as 
jective tests, that commonly are regarded as consultants to public or private agencies ro 
psychological in character, or who give re advice _ define the sociologist’s services as, in part, 
to persons or organizations, so long as they do _ Psychological. Illustrative of the latter situation | 
not represent themselves or their work for “any- would be many positions involving sociologists _ 


Further, such a law has no effect on the soci- _ programs of race relations, and studies of pub- 
ologist’s freedom to | speak or write of his work ic attitudes. In short, much depends on the 
as psychological so long as, in doing so, the ' judgment made by enforcing agencies.) 
services he renders are “within the scope of his 7 Certain other potential implications of this 
employment.” Finally, no sociologist would be ‘type of legislation are more speculative and 
in jeopardy if, as an we of the several ‘more difficult difficult to to assess. We s. We may lis list the fol follow- 

organizations enumerated, he has an employ-  jng 
respects the law proposed for Michi an is a or... There may be implications for the prestige 
P _— 8 and integrity of a profession, such as that of the 
model of fulfilling the objectives of the . APA © - social psychologist with a background in sociology, 
in in protecting the interests of related professions. if it is given legal supervision by members of | 
Such specific and protecting disclaimers are another profession. me 
not, however, a necessary feature of legislation 2. There may be implications for the future em- 
that otherwise falls within the APA’s preferred ployment possibilities of social psychologists trained 
forms, . Thus the bill recently enactec in ol _ in sociology if public and private organizations (in- — 
State f New York (5) ri sion — cluding civil service commissions) begin to adopt , 
py the requirements of state boards of examiners in 


> 


‘Sist” when he holds himself out to the public by social psychologists often ask for persons with de- a 
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grees either in — or in sociology. In a specific title | (eg. Certii ed Psychologist) to 
relatively unformed field, these optional require- those meeting ‘special requirements. 


= 


= 


‘ments are understandable. They may be restricted 
to those of the state examiners in psychology — 
definite criteria are available. 
> 3. There is some possibility that social psy rg 
gists trained in sociology may not be able to meet © 
requirements for certification under the rules 
of the state examiners in psychology or under the 
7 legislation as presently drafted. Since there are 
differences in emphasis in the training given social 
psychologists in psychology and in sociology, and 


since there are even some points of major theoreti- ‘di fessions. It is almost inherent that early legis- 


{ cal dispute and emphasis, sociological social psy- 

= chologists may not meet the standards of such | 

_ Further, the present legislation may, if so con- 

_ strued, make it impossible for social psychologists 

f with Ph.D.’s in sociology to meet the formal re- 

_ quirements. Thus the New York law requires that 

person must have: = 

; received the doctoral degree based on a ‘program: 

of studies whose content was primarily psycho- 
logical from an educational institution having a 

_ graduate program registered by ‘the department, 


its substantial equivalent in subject 
matter and extent of training. 


_ had at least two years of satisfactory supervised 
experience in rendering psychological services. ~~ 


q The proposed Michigan legislation requires that the _ 


Be duly "graduated with a doctoral degree in 
or its from a reputable 
institution . . 


All of the ont ienplics cations tions already 
listed | for sociologists will, of course, apply in 
those states in which restrictive legislation is 
_ enacted. In addition, and depending on the 
«Specific wording of the laws concerned, sociolo- 


normal activities in teaching, research, or con- 
_ sultation violate the state code. The Tennessee 


is of these with its 


There may be Jong-term implications for the 


_ Conclusion. The APA and its state affiliates 
- have faced the problem of professional self. 
elon by establishing a code of ethics and 
by working for the enactment of state legisla 
_ tion to insure that the public receives a high 
quality of professional service. The APA, in| 
the letter and the spirit of its policy recom. 
: mendations for such state legislation, has sought 

to protect the legitimate interests of other pro. 


— lative efforts in line with APA policy will prove 
in need of revision, and it would not be sur- 
prising if other professions discovered that such 
_ laws contain unintended but undesirable impli- 
~ It seems desirable that, when such 
undesirable implications are discovered, sister 
Z professions work directly with the APA to de- 
Bnd more satisfactory means of protecting 
the public | and the disciplines and professions 


ELBRIDGE SIBLEY 
E. Swanson 
Chairman 


The ‘American Psychological Association, 
oa cal Standards of Psychologists. 1953. 


we We are informed that ten states have -"y 
legislation. This information comes from Dr. Fill- 
-more H. Sanford, Executive Secretary of the APA. 
His office forwarded us copies of the bills passed 
by eight legislatures and called our attention to the 
law just passed by New York State and printed in 

‘The American Psychologist for June, 1956. We do 
not know the name of the tenth state to which he 
 - 
3. “Joint Report of the APA and CSPA Com- 


- may conceivably find that some of their — mittees on Legislation,” | The American Psycholo- 


gist, 10 (November, 1955), » 
_ 4, The American Psychological Association, P.y- 


_ self to be a Psychological Examiner and/or renders 
to individuals or to the public for remuneration any REPORT OF REPRESENTATIV E TO 
service involving the application of recognized SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH 


ciples, methods and procedures of the science and 
profession of psychology, such as interviewing or 


administering and interpreting tests of mental abili- 7 
ties, aptitudes, interests and personality character-— 
-- for such purposes as psychological evaluation — 


or for educational or vocational selection, endl 


legislation ap appears to have an office in Washington, D. C., and until re- 


special implications for the activities of soci- — 
ologists. It It is. restricted to limiting the use of a 


Social Science Research Council is com: 
pleting its thirty-second year of activity in the 
promotion of research in the social sciences. 
The Council has a permanent professional stafi 
of ten, with its principal office in New York, 


cently a Pacific Coast Office at the University | 


of California, at Berkeley. It is controlled by | 
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Board of three from the American ous universities, held at the ‘University “of 
VSociological Society, and three from each of Oregon under the direction of Robin Williams 


ia the other constituent societies—the American > “of Cornell University. A Seminar on Organiza- _ 
nal self. | Anthzopological Association, American _Eco- tional Theory is planned for 1957 at Carnegie 


thics and | nomic Association, American Historical Asso- Institute 
e legisla. | ciation, _ American Political Science Association, The Council has subsidized the publication — 
s a high | American” Psychological Association, , and the of a number of books, monographs, bulletins, 
APA, in | American Statistical Association. In ‘addition — and pamphlets, many of these containing ll 
> recom. _ (0 these representatives of constituent societies, fruits of the work of committees. — Laas. Tr: 


is sought | there are nine Directors-at-Large. == === = A more complete statement of the Council’s © 
ther pro. | The Directors meet twice a year, taking re- _ activities may be found in its annual report, of 
rly legis. | sponsibility for the financial affairs of the Coun-— nearly a hundred pages in length 
ill prove cl, and engaging in general planning and co- The Directors and Staff of the Council are 
be sur- | ordination of ‘the various research ‘programs continuously ‘interested in locating and» 
hat such | supported by its ‘grants and fellowships. porting new directions of research interest. 
le impli- | general the emphasis is interdisciplinary and ‘Communications from members of this Society — 
en such | the development of research capacities heartily welcomed. 
d, sister | promising investigators. While a number 

A to de- | team projects are supported, there is also  Ropert E. L, Farts 
rotecting | port to individuals through the fellowship and Senior 
»fessions research grants-in-aid programs, and during 4 or > 

the past year the number of persons granted 
such individual support approached two hun- TIVE ON THE COUNCIL OF THE 


dred. Grants were made to undergraduates, 
working closely under the supervision of a : 
member of the faculty, to first- t-year graduate 
| students, to advanced graduates and new doc- = The International Sociological Association is E 
| tors, and to investigators in all stages of os * holding its Third Congress in Amsterdam Aug- — 
An the Council activity lems of Change in the Twentieth Century.” 
| the stimulation of committees for the planning © _ Between 400 and 500 scholars are expected to 
j and appraisal of research in various social sci- attend. For the first time there will be a sub- 
j ence fields and interdisciplinary areas. Thirty. stantial number from Russia and Eastern — 
one such committees have been active during Europe. Some 20 United States sociologists are 
the year. Among the topics of interest to soci- on the program. A grant from the Ford Founda- 


INTERNATIONAL SOCIOLOGI. 
L ASSOCIATION 


yn, Ethi- 
ve such 
Dr. Fill- 
he APA. 
passed 
n to the 


inted in 4 Slogists may be mentioned Census Monographs, tion to the International Sociological Associa- 
We do | Civil-Military Relations Research, History of tion of $10,000 to be used for travel expenses" 
vhich he J Science, Identification of Talent, Mathematical to those contributing leading papers is making 

_ Training of Social Scientists, Migration Differ- possible representation from many parts of the 

A Com- entials, Social Statistics (Pacific Coast Commit-_ world. The Netherlands government and the 
—_ tee), Personality Development, Psychiatry and — City of Amsterdam are being most generous. 
we Social Science Research, Research Training, They have made available a meeting place and : 


Scaling Theory and Methods, and Social Be- extending lavish hospitality. 


havior. These committees usually have five to 


m ten members, with one or two members of the e ; 

professional staff to help out. They meet from 
= 
"REPORT OF THE REPRESENTA. 
E T 0 ome publications and leaving a residue of a "RECTION! _ oe 
H j stimulated interest in a new field of activity. UR 
'- i _ The Council has also supported a few sum- The 86th year of the activities of the Ameri- | 
is com- § mer institutes and seminars, to bring together can Correctional Association, which is the re- 


investigators, and to train younger scholars: cently adopted new name of the American 


iences. in the newer methods of research. Of recent ‘Prison Association, started with the 85th 
al stall interest are the 1955 Summer Institutes in ‘nual Congress ‘in Des Moines, Towa, in Sep- 
York, Mathematics for Social Scientists at Michigan ‘tember, 1955. i 


and Stanford, the 1956 Institute on Law and © _ The edieen was as usual devoted to the 
Social Relations at Harvard, a 1956 — reading, of papers Se - current 
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od senbend organized by many different stand- which is devoted to the issue of niet in 
- ing committees and affiliated organizations. This the correctional field. This is believed to be the 
_ particular Congress had some distinctly inter- first general session of the Congress entirely 
national overtones due to the fact that it to researchh 
= by ‘the First United Nations _ This representative developed plans for a 
gress on the Prevention of Crime and Treatment a project to analyze the content of the 
of Offenders in Geneva in August, and the annual volumes published by the American Cor- 
..-- International Congress on Criminology _ rectional Association, in which the proceedings 
¥ London in September. Many of the key per- of the Association’s Congresses have been re- 
- sons of the Congress of Correction had par- ported for the 86 years of its existence, and 
- ticipated in these two international events and Gane a grant of $5,600.00 from the New 
the Teports on the deliberations of these con- York Foundation through the Association for 
and the recommendations adopted carrying out this research. | 
presented to the membership of the Respectfully submitted, 
As was pointed out in one of the previous arte | 


the field of correction was apparent also at REPORT. OF THE REPRESENTA. 
_ this Congress and in the activities of the As-— ‘TIVE ON THE NATIONAL CON. 


throughout the year. The number of FERENCE ON PAROLE 


papers presented by professional researchers, The National Conference on Parole, which 
= the type of discussion developed in the g was held April 9, 10 and 11, 1956, in Washing. 
4 ‘open sessions and committee meetings of the | “ton, D. C., was called by the Attorney General 
Congress clearly testified to the continued tran-— of the United States in cooperation with the — 
eh from an organization of custodial officers, _ National Probation and Parole Association and 
_ disciplinarians and political appointees, to an the United States Board of Parole. The Con 
organization of men who devote their lives to a ference had” a three-fold officially “announced ~ 
Profession for which many of them are pre- purpose: __ 
a The hire new title of the Association, the "2. To promulgate — publish manual and guide 
7 American Correctional Association, makes plau- material on parole principles and practices which 
sible a broader program within the entire field of will be of practical value to public officials and 
correction rather than a program devoted to the  citizen.leaders in the — of their se 
institutional treatment of offenders, as the earlier systems, 
. 3. To focus nation-wide attention upon the i im- 


| gested. fom development in ia i portance of parole in the control of delinquency 


could be felt, but on the whole the Association and crime.” 


_ still remains to a large extent an Association _ The previous Conference of this nature con- 
of institutional workers par excellence. __ a vened in 1939 and resulted in the formulation 
Ina more formal vein it should be pointed of the Declaration of Parole Principles. ‘The 
out that the representative of the American 1956 Conference was _ supposed to ae a 

Sociological Society to the Association attended similar function after. a7 year interval. 
_the Des Moines Congress and was responsible Bi The governor of each state and territory was 
_ for an open session of the Research and Plan- — _requsted to appoint three Conference voting 
- ning Committee, a part of a general session of - Be seen who could best represent juvenile and 
_ the Congress and presented a paper in the area adult parole. Parole and correction officials in 
_ Of training of correctional personnel. The repre- each state and territory were _ requested to 


sentative of this Society was continued as suggest fifteen delegates at large representing 
Chairman of the Committee on Research and _ administration of parole and related agencies, 
ee ae in that capacity was made re- the judiciary, law enforcement, and interested 
_ sponsible for two sessions on research at _ laymen. The three Conference organizations 
1956 Congress of Correction in Los Angeles, — appointed a total of fifty Conference voting 
_ one dealing with correctional statistics and the delegates from the national level. | 


-‘Besi with correctiunal research in California. | The work of the Conference was carried out 


Besides, he was invited to chair and prepare by 12 workshops, the titles of | which provide 
: 7 the program for one of the general sessions of good insight into the subject matter which the 
the Congress entitled “Research Makes Sense ” Conference te to handle: Parole 
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search in | Concepts and Terminology; Sentencing and ‘The members of this Society , will be al 
to be the 4 Parole Laws; Parole Board Structure; Parole _ ested to know that there were many soci 
S entirely ] Board Functions; Parole and Public Relations; 3 Ologists among the delegates and a score of 
Preparation for Parole; Criteria for Parole Se- nationally known authorities Tepresenting our 


ns for a 4 lection; Detainers and Warrants and Proced- discipline. This is significant — as an index of | 
nt of the | ures for Violators; Parole Staff; Parole Super- — the: trends in the area of parole. The ties with — 
‘ican Cor- | vision; Discharge From 1 Parole; and Statistical “the professional social scientists, specifically 
‘oceedings and Administrative Reporting. - sociologists, are obviously very strong and even 


been re. | In addition to the workshops, a ‘Conference casual look at the Conference Assembly im- 


ence, and | Assembly was held at which the recommenda- "mediately disclosed a heavy sprinkling of 

the New tions prepared by the workshops were heard, Ph.D.’s. 
ation for | amended and adopted. In addition several "Respectfully su submitted, 
general sessions were held, at which conven PETER J. LEJINS 


EPORT OF THE REPRESENTA- — 
TO THE DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION SYSTEM 


There is nothing to ‘report on the activities 

tions adopted by the Conference Assembly. Dewey this year. 

a: | Perhaps the most important item is the recom- St@ff carrying on this work at the Library of 

which Congress has had no problems on which the 


that every prisoner should be re- 
leased under supervision, and no unconditional Society’ was required. 
at the expiration of sentence should submitted, 
take place. This recommendation brings to the oe MaPHEUS SMITH 


level of a nationally endorsed principle Representative 
century-old idea of the so-called progressive — 
system of incarceration, which visualizes | the 
treatment of the offender as a continuous proc- 


tional addresses by experts and dignitaries in 
the area of law enforcement were heard, such» 
as the keynote address by Chief Justice Barl 
Warren, Attorney General en 
Jr. and others, | 

The following represents 
of some of the more important recommenda- 
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‘REPORT OF THE REPRESENTA. 
TIVE. TO THE AMERICAN AS- 


ess of gradual rehabilitation, proceeding by SOCIATION FOR THE 
nd guide | Steps from the original incarceration to the OF SCIENCE 
es which | Ultimate return of the offender to his com- The AAAS held its annual meeting in Atlanta, 


‘als and munity normal member. "Georgia, December 1955, and the attendance 

ir parole Another: important development is the recog- was the largest of any AAAS meeting asia held L 

bend the South. Due to several queries and pro- 

inquenc wv “the meeting in the 

inquency to the correctional program of the institution. : South, I was requested by @s Col of the 

_— Also here we have the recognition of the old = _ American Sociological Society to survey the A 

— plan of determining and acting upon the maxi- situation in Atlanta and report to the Society’s 

nulation mum parolability of the inmate as developed - president, Dr. _ Blumer. I attended the Atlanta 

es. The once upon a time by Ferris F. Laune in his — ~ meeting and not only observed the situation, — 

‘form 4 research within the Illinois prison system. ‘put Gecussed it with menters of the AAAS | 
al. Another suggestion of considerable interest is. Council and Negro members in 

ory was | the proposal for establishing special rehabilita- ‘the meetings. All of the meetings officially i : 
voting tion centers for preparing parolees for discharge. “sponsored by the AAAS were unsegregated, but 

ile and There are several rather conventional, but there was of course the expected problems with 

cials in still necessary, recommendations which stress — reference to lodging, ‘meals, and transportation. — a 

‘ted to | the need for further freeing the parole systems many 1 thie Society. 

senting J {om political influence and stressing the pro- was shared by others associated with the AAAS | a 

gencies, | fessional qualifications of the parole board and the Committee on Resolutions prepared for a 

ization interest is 

voting the Workshop on Statistical and Administrative 

Reporting that plans should be made for the American Association for the 

of Science is a democratic association of all its 

ied out ‘eventual routine compilation of criminal- -members; no one is barred from election because of 

provide career statistics, rather than heoping the ‘race or All members are privileged to 

ich the J ent segmented collections of statistics on pro- operate freely in the fulfillment of the Association’s 


_Mationers, inmates of institutions, ‘parolees, etc. “high objectives which are the furtherance of science 4 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
and human welfare. member is limited in his of Science is representative of the broad ; scope 
service because of race or creed. science and has already assumed some responsi- 
; “In order that the Association may attain its ob- _ bility for the broad problems created by science; it 
_jectives, it is necessary and desirable that all mem- .. hereby resolved that the Council of the American : 
bers may freely meet for scientific disc cussions, the Association for the Advancement of Science should — 
exchange of ideas, and the diffusion of established organize an interim committee to be called The 
_ knowledge. This they must be able to do in formal Interim Committee on the Social Aspects of Sci- 
yo _ meetings and in informal social gatherings. These ence.’ It is recommended that this committee shall _ 
ae cannot be fulfilled if free association of be composed of five members of the Council and 
the members is hindered by unnatural barriers. _ be appointed by the president of the AAAS for a 
_ “Therefore be it resolved that the annual meeting period of 1 year. The committee shall examine gen- 
a the American Association for the Advancement erally the sociological problems being created by 
of Science be held under conditions that make pos+ _ science and present to the next annual meeting of 
sible the satisfaction of those ideals and require- 1 the Council recommendations s for action nif such are 


_ After extensive debate over the effects and pro- — The president of the Association for 1956 
_ priety of adopting such a resolution, and follow- is Professor Paul B. Sears of Yale University, | 
ing the defeat of motions to table the resolu- and the president-elect is Professor Laurence 

* lution and to make it an order of business at H. Snyder of the University of Oklahoma. The 

the 1956 meeting, Council voted to submit the ? _ chairman of Section K is Dr. Benjamin H. Wil- 

- resolution by mail to the entire Council mem- liams, president of the National Academy of 

E ~ bership. It was further voted that following the Economics and Political Science, and a member 
receipt of ballots on the resolution, the AAAS of the faculty of the Industrial College of the 


_ office should publish the resolution and the vote _ Armed Forces. Dr. Conrad Taeuber was — ; 


a member a of the Executive Committee. 


The resolution was adopted by a mail vote | The new headquarters building — at pa 
224 to 31, with only 3 abstaining, and the Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., ‘Washington, 


— resolution and the fact of its adoption were on D. C. has been completed and the opening cere- | 


23 January 1956 released to the press. I re- monies will be held on 12 October. Along with 
- ported this | fact and my impressions of the "the new building, the Association has a new 
meeting to Dr. Blumer with the recommendation constitution and set of bylaws. The 1956 AAAS 
that no separate action be taken by the Ameri-— ‘socio- -psychological prize was announced earlier 
can Sociological Society at this time. Dr. Blumer in the year and the judging committee — 
concurred in this recommendation. of Drs. Kimball Young, Fred L. Strodtbeck, 
Other resolutions adopted at the Atlanta Raymond V. Bowers. 
meeting endorsed the efforts being made to The 1956 meeting of the Association will “. 
a amend the McCarran-Walter Act to remove held in New York City and the Society has 
_ those provisions that limit the travel of recog- been asked if it wishes to arrange a session 
nized foreign scholars and scientists to this either by itself or in _ conjunction with the 
_ country, and favored the use of funds of the — 
‘United States through the National Science K itself. This request has been submitted to 
Foundation and other appropriate government the Executive Officer of the Society. 
agencies to supplement the travel costs of So far as I can determine, there are com- 
United States citizens to attend scientific meet- — paratively few sociologists. on the membership 
ings and congresses in foreign countries. In ad- rolls of the AAAS. This may, in part, be due 
- dition, a resolution was made from the floor to the lack of periodic information about AAAS 
and adopted by the Council for the creation — activities appearing in our periodicals. Your — 
of an interim committee on the social aspects — will try to remedy this in the 
of science. This resolution was as follows: futur 


“Whereas science has become one of the major 
factors of modern civilization; and whereas its Raymonp V. 
rapid development has and is producing many major Representative 
sociological problems affecting the efficiency of re- 
_ search, the application of the results of research, = ey 


- the incorporation of its concepts and its results into - TIVE OF THE REPRESENTA- | 
social structure, and the actual conduct of re- TIVE TO THE AMERICAN 
search and the development of science; and whereas COUNCIL OF LEARNED 


4 it is highly likely that the welfare of science and _ re ‘SOCIETIES 


society will be promoted by a comprehensive ex- 
amination of the problems being created; and — The American Council of Learned ocieties 7 


whereas the American Association for the / its annual meeting 26- 27, in 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND | PROCEEDINGS 


Washington. general topic discussed in research possibilities and to stimulate the 
three panels of delegates was “Progress and _ and support of interdisciplinary 


erican | Survival: | ‘The Present-day < Relevance of projects in public health content areas. In its 


Eighteenth-century Thought.” Your delegate _ Subsequent discussions, the Committee has been 
‘The | was unable to be present, but Dr. Wellman to a large extent action-oriented in terms of 
Warner, Secretary of the American the substantive problems entailed in ‘establish- 


shall Society, attended. closer working relationships between ‘te 
seal _ The outlook for ‘the future of the A.C.LS. = scientists and public health workers. a 
: io remains uncertain. Grants have been received During the past year the group has held two 
d by from the Carnegie Corporation and the Hough- | meetings in New York City, on October 27, - 
ng | ton Foundation sufficient to keep the organiza- — 1955 and April 27, 1956. Representatives of the 
hare tion operating for another year. The Board of several "disciplines inventoried promising de- 


Directors continues actively to seek a form of — 
organization and a program that will attract 


_velopments and problems in their respective 
fields. It was observed that not only is rele- 
vant knowledge from the behavioral sciences 


foundation or other support on more 

ence little used in the solution of public health 

The Respectfully submitted, lems, but that ‘many problems in the area of 

Rogert C, ANGELL public health offer social scientists an oppor- 

y of tunity for studying phenomena of great theo- 
nber retical significance to their own fields. There 
the has been a substantial increase of | ‘individual 

cted REPORT REPRESENTA. participation of behavioral scientists in public 

a TIVE TO THE JOINT COMMIT- health in recent years, but this development has 

i515 ‘TEE ON PUBLIC HEALTH AND been little reflected in training programs in 

ton, _THE BEHAVIORAL "SCIENCES _ the behavioral sciences or in the coherent inter- _ 
pretation to public health workers of what the 

vith The Committee on Public Health and the several behavioral sciences have to offer and 


Behavioral Sciences was established early in how they work together. Neem 
1955 to develop a channel of communication _ public health, who are to a large extent divorced _ 
between the several behavioral sciences from circles, are especially lacking 
workers in the field of public health. It was an in awareness of recent developments i in the be- | 
outgrowth of earlier discussions between repre-— - havioral sciences, yet it is precisely in field 
sentatives of the American Public Health As- operations that such developments may val 


sociation and the American Psychological As- fruitfully 
has then invited the American: _ Actions taken by the Committee 
sion Sociological Society and the American Anthro- oe to” identify approaches and procedures 
: | pological Society, through their presidents, to whereby behavioral scientists and public health 
jon designate three members each to join with a "Personnel can more> closely 
to lke member of of the sponsoring 


sip 4 of the behavioral sciences in public health pro-— 
representatives designated by "President | 

lue D Dr. B d Kut 7 grams, the stimulation of seminars on social = 
AS onald Young were Dr. ernard Aurner,  science and public health in university and pub- 
ur Robert Straus, and myself. New health settings, and an agreement to meet 
the At the first meeting of the group in New itn program directors within the Public Health 

a ‘York in April, 1955, it was — that co "a - Service to discuss ways in which social science 
‘inuing exploratory efforts by this group would can contribute to public health 


serve a useful purpose for all of the disci- grams relating to aging and the chronic diseases. 


plines represented. The broad objectives of | the The question of extension of the to 


Committee | were seen as the promotion of 
means to make available to workers in the 
field of public health the relevant theories and 7 


research findings of the behavioral sciences and , 
to make available to the behavioral scientists behavioral science associations might appropri- 


knowledge of public health trends, problems, ately be identified with the Committee but that — 


and research possibilities. It was further felt this would not necessarily invoive an extension — 


that the group should seek to delineate joint of the. Committee because these groups are 


scope 
ponsi- 
new 
\AS | 
flier 
sists a 
_ 
7 
groups has been discussed; it was felt desirable 
-, 


AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
at already represen’ represented by members. The affiliated so. The proposal is therefore being ‘presented — 
societies are: For Sociology, the Society for of the American Soci- 

Study of Social Problems; for Anthropology, the ological Society and to the Executive Com-. “ 

- Society for Applied Anthropology; and for _— mittee of the Society for the Study of — 

chology, the Society for Problems as well as to the other 

Study of Social Issues. represented on the Committee. 

At the last meeting of the Committee, it was At the time that President Young appointed 

Proposed that the Committee provide guidance ‘the original representatives to the Commitiee 
g the preparation of a book of readings on | on Public Health and the B Behavioral Sciences, 
social science and public health. The prepara- was not at all clear whether such a Com. 

tion of such a book had been authorized by mittee would have a single meeting or —_ 
_ the Council of Division 9 (the Society for the — continue to be in existence | for some time. It. 

Psychological Study of Social Issues), American pow ap appears that the Comsaitte: is likely to 

carry on its operations over a period of some 

ndie Knutson (co-chairman of the Committee — 

on Public Health and the Behavioral Sciences) ap- 

to undertake the task. The SPSSI Council has 

further recommended that Dr. Knutson secure — 
the cooperation of a sociologist and an anthro-— 
pologist in this endeavor and that key members 
of the Committee on Public Health and the 
Behavioral Sciences be invited to serve as a 
guiding» group in developing this: publication. 
In reacting to this proposal, “members of the 
_ Committee felt that the book might better be 
sponsored jointly by all four associations repre-— COMMITTEE MEMBE! MEMBERSHIP» 
‘sented in the Committee and be published a The composition of ee 
jointly: by them on an equal partnership basis by President Merton is as follows: 


if the governing bodies of these associations 
approved of such a course. In subsequent dis- Membership Committee 
Chairman 


preciate receiving any guidance which the of- 
ficers of the Society may wish to offer and h 
would welcome any consideration given to the 
‘mode of assuring appropriate representation. 


cussion of this topic with Dr. Marie Jahoda, 
President of SPSSI, Dr. Knutson was author-— 
_ ized to explore the feasibility - of this arrange- 


ment and requested that the writer bring the = a E. William N Noland, C oor _ 


matter to the attention of the Council of the Franz Adler Solon Kimball 
Theodore Caplow amuel Strong §§ 

The proposal as presently formulated is that Dudley — Ashley Weeks 


4 a book of readings consisting both of previously Alvin Gouldner Robert F. 

rf 


published research reports and theoretical dis- i es 
cussions and papers prepared specifically for Chairmen of other Committees thus far ap- 
the volume would be edited by Dr. Knutson, pointed by President Merton ans as follows: “ne i 


Dr. Benjamin Paul, representing Anthropology, Publications, s. Cottrell, | 
and the writer. Publication costs would be borne Budget Committee, Stuart Queen eel a. 
jointly by the four sponsoring associations Selection Committee on Awards, Robert Bierstedt 


from the sale of the volume. I noted that to Wilbur Brookover 
‘my knowledge the - American Sociological So- Committee on Relations with Sociologists in one 
ty had not previously entered into such 
cie P y on Social Statistics, Dudley Kirk 
_ sponsorship of a publication, though the So- _ Committee on Training and Professional Standards, ds, 
for the Study of Social Problems had done Elbridge Sibley 


which would subsequently receive the proceeds Liaison Committee on Sociology and Education, 
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NEWS| NNOUNCEMENTS 


OBITU ‘lated aspects of the s: same process 


simply speaking “to each other politely when 
Henry Pratt Fairchild “they casually meet.” 


1880-1956 Fairchild was the author of a number o of 
FF Henry Pratt Fairchild was born in Dun- Ties. for example, his Greek Immigration = 4 
dee, Illinois, received the A.B. degree from to the United States (1911) and lausdevetion i 


| Doane College, Nebraska, , and the Ph.D. (1913) were supplemented by Race and Na- “= 
| from Yale University. He began his long tionality (1947). His General Sociology ap- 
| 


teaching career at The International College, peared in 1934, but he is most widely Ect 2 
Smyrna in 1900. After serv ing on the faculty for the Dictionary of Sociology (1944), of 
‘a at Bowdoin College, he went to Yale Uni- which he was the editor. Of his sixty major — 
| versity (1910-18) where he taught courses articles about one-third were on immigration, 
| in economics and the science of society. one-fourth on population, and others related = 
During World War I he held an administra- to the family, social work, and world organiza- = 
position in War Community tion. He lectured widely and served on “ine 
numerable boards, ” because he considered 
Fairchild’s~ major teaching appointment that one of the functions of a a sociologist is 
"was at New York University where it ex- to make the findings of sociology intelligible __ 
tended over a period of 26 years, from 1919 to the general public. Always an independent 
his retirement in 1945, and where he thinker, he did not hesitate to speak forth- 
e chairman of the Department of Soci- rightly. on leading social and economic ; 
in the Graduate School. During the problems. lems. 
years 1929-31 he was president of the Ameri- Emory 
Eugenics Society, and from 1934-38, University of Southern California = 
president of the Population Association of 
America. ‘He was one of the leaders in the Alfred C. 


planned parenthood movement in the United 1894-1956 


Dr Alfred C C. Kinsey, foremost 
contemporary student of human sexual be- : 
havior, died unexpectedly in late August, at _ 
age 62. His death brought a sense of shock — 
and sudden loss to most of the civilized 
"government. “an almost_ negligible part of world. So extensive has been the impact of 
responsibility. is entrusted to sociolo- his work upon upon men’s thinking (and perhaps 
_ behavior) that his name has become both 


gists.” In this same address, which was en- | 
titled “Business as an Institution ’ he soy the famous and a byword. ‘The controversy that | 


States. In his presidential address as the 26th 
of the American Sociological So- 
j ciety (1936), he pointed out how governing | 
| - the people of the United States involves the 
organization and co-ordination of many di- 
_ verse social elements, and yet in ‘the national 


has raged around him has not detracted from — 


‘télations of sociology and economics. After his stature nor from the magnitude of his 
defining business as an organization of social contributions, for he has had the courage to 
elements for the production of goods and tackle that which was taboo, and to: stay with — 


services, he contended that the sociologist’ _ his chosen work in in the face als persistent 


tole is to analyze the integration of social criticism and pressure. Pig Ri: 

elements in the business process, while « eco- Trained as a zoologist, Kinsey rather early 
nomics analyzes the productive - aspects. had attracted the attention of fellow scien- 
Pacer is essential that sociologists and - tists by his studies on the gall wasp. It was 

€conomists work side by side at closely re- nearly two decades ag ago while at “Indiana 
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and ‘confronted with "student ‘clude Theory of Social Work (1936) 
- questions on human sexual behavior which Trends in Social Work (1948), 
could not be answered objectively, that he Francis Finnegan, Executive Dj- 
determined to turn his research skills toward rector of the Crime Prevention Association — 
the removal of some of the ignorance, preju- 7 in Philadelphia. He had been a staff member F 
‘dice, and fear people held about sex. He of the Association for 18 years. = 
started the research i in 1939, attracted others Robert P. Guyot, | candidate 


for Sex Research on Indiana University Psychiatry from Harvard Medical College in 
a | campus in 1947, published Sexual Behavior 1928. Dr. Rennie was a Professor of Social — 
in the Human M. ale in 1948, Sexual Behavior — a Psychiatry and had been Director of an in- © 

- in the Human Female in 1953, and was busy. f ter- -disciplinary study on community mental 
with interviewing and the planning of sev- health, 4 
” eral additional volumes until almost the time _ Henry A. Schooley in n Pittsburgh, Mr. 
his death. is Schooley was on the staff of the Juvenile, 
_ Whatever may be one’s position on ‘the Court of Allegheny County, Pennsylvania. 
general validity of Kinsey’s findings and in- — He received the B.A. from San Diego State 
—— it can at least be said that he College in 1950, the M.A. in sociology from 
has pioneered in making sex respectable and — the University of Pittsburgh i in 1952, and did 


te applying the scientific method to an un- additional study at West Virginia University 


Foundation, organized the Tastitute the M. Medicine- 


derstanding of human sexual behavior. and the University of Pittsburgh, 
‘Though sociologists may wish that his data F aye Higier Von Mering, a member 
ERE less to the purely biological, of the Department of Seciuleny at Smith 
they can at least appreciate the fact that College. Dr. Von Mering received the A.B. 
og Kinsey, himself a biologist, was a member of — _ from the University of California, Los Ange- 
3 the American Sociological Society; and they — les, the M.A. in Anthropology from the Uni- | 
4 can realize that his data, even as they stand, versity of Chicago in 1947, and the Ph.D. in 

are rich in sociological implications. Perhaps — _ Sociology from Radcliffe College i in 1952. — 
next step is up to us. Emiko Julie Watanabe, of } Notre! Dene 
Academy, in Roxbury, Massachusetts. Miss 
‘University Watanabe, a student member of the Society, 
was a candidate for the M.A. in sociology at 
4 he Review also aon with ‘regret the Boston College. In 1954 she served as Re 
ss search Assistant at the University of Michi- 

_ gan Center for Japanese Studies i in ro 

in Sociology from ‘Harvard University in 

1951 and was a Research Associate in Psy- 
chiatry at Harvard Medical School. His fields "Educational Testing S Seveles two 
specialization ‘included family, mental search fellowships in psychometrics leading to the 


h Ith, d Ph.D. degree at Princeton University. Each fellow- 
ea ant ship carries 1 stipend of $2,500 a year and is nor- 
"Frank j. Bruno, an Emeritus member > mally renewable. The closing date for completing 


in Belfast, ‘Maine. Professor Bruno had been applications i is January 4, 1957. Information and ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained from: Director 


4 
a "member of the Society since 1918. He of Psychometric Fellowship Program, Educational 
taught sociology and social work at the — Testing Service, 20 Nassau Street, eae: New 


‘University of Minnesota from 1915-1925 Sersey. 
and served a as Head of the Departments of tg Sites tient Foundation fe for oe Pe 
Sociology and Social Work from 1919-1922. _ ralysis announces that fellowships are available 


; From 1925- 1945 he was Head of the De- for social scientists who desire to apply their pro- 


at fessional skills to the emotional, social, and 
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in a rehabilitation program in which Charles R. Hoffer; Member of Extension Commit- 
medical associate personnel are offering integrated tee, Arthur F. Wileden; Member of Editorial Board, 
services. Research and teaching interests are highly Neal Gross. 
desirable. Candidate must have demonstrated com- ai. ; 
petence in his profession as indicated by his aca-— ‘The Society for pore Anthropology. 
demic position, research productivity or experience. W. F. Whyte is now editor of Human Organization. ; 
Graduate students with not less than two years of _ Manuscripts should be addressed as follows: Wil- 
completed work toward the Ph.D. will be con- liam F. Whyte, Editor, Human Organization, New 
sidered. York State School of Industrial and Labor Rela-— 
_ Financial support for the Fellow ranges from tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. oe! 
$3,600 to $6,000 a year depending upon marital 


status and number of dependents. Under unusual Adelphi C College has been awarded a grant of | 
circumstance, higher stipends may be permitted. $18,720 by the U. S. Department of Health, Edu- 
For a full academic program, complete tuition and cation and Welfare for a study of the effect of social — 
fees are paid; for other programs, a sum not to and community factors on job placement and tenure 
exceed $1,250 including tuition may be arranged. of handicapped employees in two local heel 
All applicants must be citizens of the United States. plants. The project is being undertaken by the so-— 
Applications must be received by March 1 for con- ciology department and directed by E. Louise Ware, 
sideration in May, by September 1 for consideration chairman. 
in November, and by December J, for February. =, 
For further information write to: Division of Pro- Brown University. The of Sociol- 
fessional Education, National Foundation for - is initiating courses in Anthropology. J. Louis 
is, 120 Broadway, New York 5. Giddings, formerly of the Department of Anthro- 
Russell Sage Foundation announces the con- pointed Associate Professor and Director of the 
1] tinuation of its program of residencies for training . newly acquired Haffenreffer Museum. During the 
} and experience in applications of behavioral science summer Giddings continued his field explorations 
| in health and welfare. Applicants are eligible for im Alaska under a grant from the Arctic Institute 
consideration for appointment if they: (1) have of North America and the Office of Naval Research. _ 
received the doctorate or will have completed all i Kurt B. Mayer has been promoted to the rank = 
requirements for the doctorate in sociology, social of Professor. During the fall semester, he is on sab- 
psychology, or anthropology before the date on  batic leave carrying on his studies in population. - 
which the requested residency is to begin; (2) are © Dennis H. Wrong comes from the University of © 


not over thirty-five years of age; (3) have records Toronto as Assistant Professor. apie ated peeve acd 


definitely interested in careers involving behavioral — is spending the year as Visiting Assistant Professor - 
science and professional practice in either health or under a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. toh 
welfare. = | = == = Sidney Goldstein is preparing a volume on con- 


_ Appointments are made for one year with —" behavior of the aged population under the 


which clearly indicate superior ability; and (4) are —_— Blaine E. Mercer of the University of Profesor 


possibility of renewal for one additional year. auspices of the Consumer Expenditures Survey — 
Awards may be made at any time during the year. being jointly conducted by the Wharton School of © 


Stipends range from $3,500 to $5,000. The letter of Finance and Commerce and the Bureau of Labor 


application should explain in some detail the Statistics. 


ture of the candidate’s interests in a career of the 
kind indicated and the experience and training de- - University of Connecticut. Arthur L. Wood, 
sired. The details of the work program and eyed Associate Professor of Sociology, is on sabbatic leave | 
of the residency requested need not be specified but and has been awarded a Fulbright appointment to 
will be arranged in the case of successful candidates Ceylon to undertake a research project in criminol- 
with the Foundation staff. ogy during the academic year 1956-57. 
__ A brief biographical statement including the can- Walter I. Wardwell, Assistant of 
didate’ s place and date of birth, marital status, ciology, spent the summer of 1956 at the Traveler’s 
educational record, employment "experience, and ‘Insurance Company under the Business Exchange - 
| titles of his published writings should be enclosed "Program established by the Foundation for Eco- 
with the letter of application. Names and addresses nomic Education, Inc. 
of three to five persons from whom ihe Foundation Melford E. Spiro, Associate Professor Anthro- 
J may request letters of reference should be given. pology, has completed the first year of a a 
Applications and requests fer further information "Science Research Council Research Fellow- 
should be addressed to Kussell Sage Foundation, 
505 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
University of Chicago. The Cc The Committee o on 
Rural Sociological Society. The following tistics offers awards for postdoctoral study in sta- — 
-oficer have been elected for the academic year = by persons whose primary field is one of the 
1956-57: President, Irwin T. Sanders; President — physical, biological, or social sciences to which 
- Elect, Olaf Larson; Vice President, Harold Hoff- — statistics can be applied. The awards range from 
j sommer; Member of Executive Committee, Paul $3,600 to $5,000 on the basis of an eleven month 
A. Miller; Member of Teaching Committee, Vernon — residence. Closing date for application for the 
J. Parenton; Member Research Committee, demic year 1957-58 15, 1957. Further 
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AMER ICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
information may be obtained from the Committee 7 for a study of the two child family. The grants have © 7 
on Statistics, Eckhart Hall, University of Chicago, been supplemented by funds from the William BA E 
University of Delaware. Feldman, University of Pittsburgh. C. Elmer retired 
Ph.D. Northwestern University, has been appointed in June after thirty years as Professor and Head 
assistant professor of sociology. For the past three : of the Department of Sociology. ie oa 
years he has been at the Social Science Research . Oa Henderson has been promoted to the 
7 Center of the University of Puerto Rico. He has re- rank of Professor and is Acting Chairman of the 
cently initiated work on n a sociological analysis" of Department. 
_ Charles Tilly, Ph D. Harvard University, has Saint Louis University. Allen Spitzer, Director 
been appointed instructor in sociology. ay we of Anthropological Research, has been reappointed 
_ Robert K. Burns, Jr. has been engaged in a to the rank of Associate Professor of Anthropology 
_ study of acculturation of French Alpine peasantry =a he has also been appointed Research Professor 
under a Social Science Research Council fellowship . Anthropology on the Faculty of Mexico ‘Cy 
“be The Dropsie College. Werner J. has University. Walter T. 
been appointed Research Associate. Ww 
atson, chairman of the department, is Visiting 
Professor at Southern Illinois University, 1956-57, 
University of Florida. T. Lynn Smith, profes» 
_ where he replaces Joseph K. Johnson, chairman, 
‘sor of sociology, spent the three summer months © ial 
is on sabbatical leave. © 
lecturing at universities and other cultural centers 
Morton B. King, Jr., formerly chairman of the 
in Latin America under the auspices of Educational 3 
Department of Sociology, University of Mississippi, — 


Interchange Program of the U. S. Department of is ‘Visiting Professor for the current year. ie 


State. LaVern Norris has returned to the depart. 
th University of Houston. Art Gallaher, Ph.D. 
University of Arizona, has been appointed 


tor in Sociology and Anthropology, 


Everett D. Dyer has been promoted to ‘Cerebral Palsy of Dallas 

Professor and appointed chairman of the 

Louisiana State University. Rudolf Heberle 

is on sabbatical leave in Germany during the fall 


Thomas D. Eliot, Professor Emeritus of North- ‘State College Washington. . A study 


western University, is serving as Visiting ‘Professor the effectiveness of methods of teaching the 
introductory course in sociology is being conducted 


SS _ George K. Floro has been promoted to the Ase by Vernon Davies, John Lillywhite, James Short, 


of Sociology for the fall semester, 
A sistant Professorship. A research grant for a socio- and Edward Gross. The project is supported by a 


logical study of administration in general hospitals grant from the Fund for the Advancement | of 


has been awarded to Flore by the National Insti- Education, in the amount of $10,000. 


Homer L. Hitt, Alvin L. a personal interview study of the rural and urban 


cation, and Welfare. 


% i tutes of Health of the Department of Health, Edu- _ The Department of Rural Sociology is making 
Bertrand, and Roland J. "Pellegrin are acting as 3 population 65 years of age and over in Thurston 


‘consultants for the project. §§ County, Washington. The study was initiated by 
_ Alvin L. Bertrand has been promoted to Profes- _ the Governor’s Council on Aging Population, and 
sor of Sociology and Rural Sociologist. sig being financed by the State Department of Public 
Assistance. The research is under the direction of 
Michigan State University. The Groves Con» Carol Stone, Assistant Rural Sociologist. 

4 ference on Marriage and the Family will meet at | Ivan Nye, Director of the Sociological Research 

East Lansing April 29-May 1, 1957. Jessie Bernard, Laboratory, has received a second grant from the 
i. Pennsylvania State University, will serve as Program college to continue research in parent-child relations. — 
- Chairman and Irma H. Gross, Department of Home aa __ James Short has received a grant from the col- — 


Managment and Child Development, MS.U., will lege to ‘continue research on reported — 
be ‘Chairman, me "behavior. With the expiration of his Social Science 
Research Council Faculty Fellowship, Short re- 
Peabody H. . Brearley has sumes full-time work in the department. 
returned from a lectureship at the University of the a Joel B. Montague, Jr. has been granted a Sab- 
- Federal District, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. as .% batical Leave, beginning February, 1957. He and his 
~ wana act oa ae j family will be located in a rural village in England, 
where he will continue his studies of national chat- 
- Bossard and Eleanor S. Boll have been mantel _ acter and stratification, begun in London in 1950-51. 
‘grants from the on Ri — a John has granted | leave to 
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NEWS AND 
an on the Washington State Fukutake, Rokuro Hidaka, Akira Takahashi) 
Board of Prison Terms and Paroles. paagas and two lecturers (Chikio Hayashi, Member of the 
i# John B. Edlefsen is serving a third year as so- Institute of Statistical Mathematics, and Takashi 
cdologist with the ICA Technical Mission to Koyama, Professor at Tokyo Municipal University). 
Pakistan. In addition Jun’ichi Kurokawa, Professor at the 


‘3 Norman A. Scotch of Northwestern University © i College of General Education, University of Tokyo, 


has been appointed Instructor in Anthropology. and Kizaemon Ariga, of Tokyo University of Edu- a 
Paul Honigsheim has been reappointed Guest Lec- cation, are in charge of lectures for graduate stu- — 
turer in Sociology for the Fall Semester, 1956-57. dents. Courses now being given are as follows: 
_ Three Graduate Assistants in the Department Professor Odaka—Principles of Sociology, Social 
have accepted teaching positions: Harry Dick, Act- Stratification and Social Mobility, Methods of So- J 
ing Instructor State College of Washington; Alfred cial Research; Professor Kurokawa—Unorganized - 
Prince, Assistant Professor at the University of Wis- | Groups; Professor Fukutake—History of Sociology, 7 
consin; Richard Assistant Professor, Marietta Japan, of ‘Social 
Communication ; Professor Takahashi—Public Opin- 


the A po Stroup, De- ion and Propaganda; Dr. Ariga—Political Organiza- 


partment Chairman, is spending the year conduct- 
ing family research at the “University of North _ Statistical Methods in Social Research; Mr 


. Koyama—Modern Family. There are at present ten | 
_ F. James Davis is acting as Chairman this year majoring in sociology. ee 


New members of the Department are George M. 


tion and Village Community i in Japan; Mr. Me 


Stabler, doctoral candidate at Michigan State Uni- 
‘University of Utah. Henry Frost, Ph.D. 
versity, and Robert G. Doel, at University of California, Berkeley, has been ap- 


the University of Wisconsin. 
~'T. Quentin Evans has taken a position at Man- pointed chairman of the department of Sociology. 


iia _ Arthur L. Beeley. who has served as chairman 
chester College. ot the department since 1927 and as dean of the 
Graduate School of Social Work, has retired. 
Wilmington College. Nathan Lewis Gerrard, 
as. of the University of Miami, has been — 
_ appointed chairman of the newly created Depart- 


of ‘Sociology. 
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Community Life an and ‘Selected But for sociologists Wirth’s at contiibe. 
* papers by Louis WirtH. Edited by Exiza- tions, whether he wanted them to be or not, 
re. BETH WirtH Marvick and ALBERT J. Retss, are the ways in which he deepened the theoreti- 
Jr. Foreword by Hersert BLUMER. | cal aspects of the tradition which he inherited, 
a . duction by Puttre M. Hauser. Chicago: The His great and enduring scientific concern, and — 
i a University of Chicago Press, 1956. xiv, 431 - perhaps his moral concern also, was with 4 
+ $6. 00. problem of the city and consensus. To Wirth, 


4 Somewhere in the recent literature it is vate as to other students of Park, the city was = 
ten that the day of the system-builder in soci- 7 object of devotion and yet of fear. The achieve. 


ments of city civilization were tremendous: the : 
colo is over. Yet this is true only in the sense > 
ly freeing of man from the dead hand of tradition, q 


a % n 

thet the of growth of rationality, and the recognition of 
ening the theoretical tradition we have inherited individual. Yet these all are threatened 
goes on, not in isolation from research but in 7 es he conditions which make them possible. — 
interactive relationship with it. Those who work 7 “ ation size, density, and heterogeneity and 
at this task are frequently criticized, yet they > Process of enscagurenal are the creators of : 
continue to be the source of major research may also Way of Ti As one 
hypotheses and of modes of comprehending the rbanism a Way of Life,” the 

_ practical social world about us. So it was and -28sl¢ statement of the “consequences of the 
is with Louis Wirth i- _ growth and mixing of population, the fragility 
of the city way is delineated for all time. 


t 
the inbertor Yet Wirth knew that the city cannot endure 
in gy, without a moral order and a moral consensus. 


shaped immediately several generations of soci- if the older mode of consensus is broken down 
4 by the demographic features of urban life, a 


2 


_ Ologists and at one remove almost all profes- 
sional sociologists in the United States. The be 
_ was perhaps the best work of his life, “Con 


- focus of interest of this tradition was the city; 
frame of reference, a dual one of biological Maes Communication.” 0s th 
community and morally ordered society; and — Presidential Address to the American Socio- 

the object of moral concern, the uprooted. The © - logical Society in 1947, Wirth finally came to q 

essays collected in this volume show clearly that ‘full engagement with this problem. How in - 
- Wirth used the tradition in all its aspects and ~ society made up of large, impersonal organized 


in so doing added groups and of isolated mass individuals is it pos- 


sible to create the conditions of collective ac- 
of of tion and solidarity? In a society as empty of 
be, and where the size, density, and hetero- 
as containing little that is new in the - ego "geneity: of the population militate against - 
area of minority groups and race relations. This 6 


_ primary group conditions of a new consensus, | 
can only reflect the dominance of the Chicago ~ 

_ what are the prospects? Th media of | 
tradition in this area, and in particular the =e 


tributi d by Wirth in hi ~- communication are more likely the tools of a 
articles: totalitarian consensus than of a shared demo- 
in his classic, The Ghetto. is. 


ji - cratic consensus. And, as Blumer suggests in his 
Wirth’s practical and moral concerns” con- 


foreword, sus brough the typi- 
‘stantly deepened and we find in Part IV essays iy 


cal urban device of propagandizing ideologies 
concerned with planning and with the problem — “could be at best only temporary and only seg- 


of peace. These for the most part are directed _ mental.” Thus, Blumer continues, “Wirth sought — 
_ toward a lay audience, and are of interest to us. to describe the new form of consensus arising 
as they show the scientist who is not afraid of u from the indigenous nature of a mass society— 
Suggesting policy attempting to break through a type of consensus which would peculiarly and — 
the walls of ignorance and inertia. faicsas almost paradoxically allow for complex di- . 
Where is a prime example. versity” and incessant change in norms, values, 


ose 


| 
¢ 
= 
| 


heoreti- 
herited. 
rm, and 


ned by 
ossible. 


' Does not Wirth himself in his devotion to 


ened i in that elements of the consensus, such as 
a purely rationalistic individualism, may create lishment of Western industry (at home, that — 


the conditions which are destroying consensus. — is) has been to give workers a legitimate place 
_ In any event we can best pay tribute to Louis in the social order by making the ideologies of 


and interests. This new form of consensus, — whose significance is related to the fact | that’ a 


saw, would necessarily have to be a consensus subordination, while admitted but treated 
of means and not of ends.” obliquely by Western management, has been 


| _ One must ask several questions of this con- claimed by Soviet leaders not really te exist in 


clusion. Is a consensus of means possible without - Soviet industry. This claim becomes a major © 
a consensus of at least a few ultimate — substantive focus as Bendix seeks “to interpret — 
the differences of fact and ideciogy between a 
rationality, freedom, and the individual ac- totalitarian and a nontotalitarian form of sub- 
tually set the ultimate | ends in terms of which a ordination in economic enterprises.” Sa es 
flexible consensus of means is possible? And are To achieve these objectives, he casts his data 
not these ends much more widely and deeply _ in a longitudinal-cross sectional research frame- 
shared than Wirth’s picture of the lack of cm work whose scope leaves one gasping. He first 
sensus in the city would indicate? ‘ compares England in the early industrialization 
American society has always. been a going period (up to Samuel Smiles and W. R. Greg 
concern, and although the growth of cities and toward the late 19th century) 1 with Tsarist a 
the influx of immigrants have created problems Russia in the 18th and 19th centuries (up to 
for consensus through the creation of hetero- : the immediate post-Bolshevik period). ‘Then 7 
geneity, there has been a continuing tradition he shifts to a comparison of the United States — i 
internalized in the minds of substantial seg- i in the modern period (from the last quarter of - 
ments of the citizenry and objectified in the the 19th century up to General Motors, 1947) 
structure of institutions. It can even be argued with present- -day East Germany. This far- reach- 
that the elements of this consensus have done » analysis leads to two (in my opinion) — 
as much to shape the character of the modern central conclusions: From the time analysis— 
city as have the elements of population size, ‘The great change in the social structure of — 
density, and heterogeneity. If all this be true _industry—bureaucratization—leads to a shift in 
then we have a larger reserve of consensus than ideologies in the West from idealization of the — 
Wirth thought, and a basis on which to build. individualistic entrepreneur who deserves to rule _ 
The” problem, however, remains, in that the by virtue of success, to an emphasis on coopera- 
conditions of urban life threaten the continua- , and social skills adapted to the hopes of 
_ tion of this reserve. It is, perhaps, even deep- managers within large enterprises. From > the 
| crossnational comparisons— —The great accom- 


Wirth by continuing what he carried on as part management applicable to them. If the man at 
_ of his inheritance: the search for the conditions the top was there not by virtue ‘of who he was 
_ of consensus and a genuinely social life. If the but rather of what he had done, and if his 
search requires change and modification in ho accomplishments were a reflection of teachable 
ideas we have inherited from him, this too is” ‘skills, then others might hope to rise by doing 
part of the tradition n by which be Benhies and a | likewise. In 18th and 19th century Russia and 
“tis work. a present-day East Germany, the experience has 


Kow been wholly different. Tsars a mo- 
of authority over both managers 


‘Tulane Universi 
tows neurs, or state officials) and employees (whether 

and ‘Authority in serfs, professional workers, or freemen). ~The 
i _ Management in the Course of Industrializa- authority of managers was held to be subject 7 
tion. By RemnHarD Benprx. New York: John tg the Tsar’s ‘pleasure, and employees were 
_ Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: Chapman and therefore to regard the Tsar and not the man- 7 
‘Ball, Limited, 1956, xxv, 466 pp. $7.5 50. per. ‘ager as the ultimate authority. Consequently, 
In this volume, "Bendix makes a con- their subordination was justified by their politi- 
tribution to sociology in two of its fields which cal subservience to the Tsar, who was symbolic wf 
heed such a Contribution most—the sociology 7 of the people themselves. In East Germany, the we 


“tions, He with “jdeologies of management (one line “representing state industrial planning, 


- which seek to justify the subordination of large the other representing the SED (Communist) 
masses of men to the discipline of factory work party) leads to a justification of ‘subordination — 
and to the authority of employers,” an inquiry by an insistence since the party “Tepresents 
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‘the workers’ interests, ‘the wo: worker is -subordi- thus, to some extent, aa their own mé 
a - nate to no manager (for the latter is also sub- Some of the best passages are those wherein -s im 
ject to the party) but to the community. The shows how American business leaders were | p0 
2 worker should give all, therefore, not because driven, almost unawares, into positions involving jw 
_ he hopes to be a manager someday, but ae important shifts in their thinking. Yet in the the 
_ the community (namely, himself) needs his best Preface, Bendix seems to feel that he does not to 
efforts. Actually, the party maintains rigid con- 2 need to worry too much about the problem los 


trol over both workers and its own members. for, since management ideas will more or less 
_ In process of reaching these conclusions, r reveal “the promptings of self interest,” there- 
"Bendix contributes to the sociology of work fore he can “examine the interrelations between a 


new kind of data. His conclusions on che itter 

are based not on interviews, not on question- — Bendix is aware of this, e even n self interest i is not 
naires, not on behavioral observation, but on enough to explain the emergence of ideas or the 
ideas as expressed by leading spokesmen or in 7 forms they take, for, as even Engels recognized, 
written documents. Of course historians and there is no one-to-one correspondence between _ 
political scientists have been using such data — the substructure and superstructure, people my 
for hundreds of years. But sociologists in ‘Amer- ~ adopt ideas opposed to their interests, or, as 
ica, with their penchant for direct contact with Bendix himself points out, may eschew ideas 


Subjects, and especially students of human rela- altogether but be forced into an idea- -position = 
_ tions in industry with their interest in what is _ by their actions. By and large, Bendix seems i th 
% ‘really” going on inside the shop, are likely implicitly to take a position somewhat the 
to be pulled up short when they discover Bendix resembling Marx’ notion that ideas will come q Bes 
quoting from such management manuals as- forth when needed, somewhat _Tesembling 
4 “Working With General Motors” or “Man to -Durkheim’s conception of ideas as “reflecting” - the 
on the Job.” The striking thing is Bendix’ social structure, and somewhat resembling - 
demonstration of how such materials can pro- Mannheim’s not-very- -clear position of seeing 
reliable dataa between ideas and the existential base a “har- tu 
Since Bendix clearly sees his work as empiri-— entre deux elements,” in Maquet’ the 
and, his research design, as an n attempt, 
: how far he succeeds. This i is not an easy ques ful) comments, as on pp. 88-89 and 341 ff. nu 
: tion to answer for, though concerned with ‘Yet the lack of explicit treatment leads him an 
ideologies, he does not offer a clear, consistent ‘sometimes to uncertain causal attribution posi- 
theory of ideologies from which to view “the tions Thus, he shows with sparkling clarity the _ tio 
: data. He uses the term “ideologies” itself shift in U. S. managerial ideas (from the pre- - tra 
broadly—now i in the polemical Marxian sense, World War I period to the 1920’s and 1930 


Mannheim’s sense of “particular” a from emphasis on individualism to emphasis on 
ideologies, now in Blumer’s sense of a oy of social or coordination virtues. This shift he 
beliefs, hopes, justification, and criticism, and, then attributes to increased bureaucratization. 
sometimes, simply to refer to ideas. But this is ‘But this does not necessarily follow. The shift 
2 minor, terminological matter. More important could equally have been due to reaction to the 
is how he grapples with the problem of the rela- labor union struggle and the need for bargain- 7 
‘tion between ideas and other things—in Mann- © ing and diplomatic skills, the need for a favor- 
heim’s phrase, the existential determination of able "public opinion in view of the e growth of 
He seems to follow Scheler, Durk- large-scale semi- monopolistic enterprises, the 
heim, and Mannheim in seeing not one, but a limits imposed on the free-swinging entrepre- 
variety of Realfactoren, but he does not develop neur by the government, the effects of the great — 
a consistent way of handling the variety on the depression, and many other possible factors. hy q 
model, say, of Scheler’s “law of three phases,” Bendix does not explicitly ignore these factors 
Durkheim’s emphasis on ceremony, ritual: but possibilities other than bureaurcratization 
4 group interaction changes, or Mannheim’s con- tend to be treated parenthetically. ss 
trast between stable and socially — ‘uprooted — _ But what I have said does not constitute a 
_ groups. Bendix does adopt a position that ideas serious reservation, nor does it detract from the 
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materials, the comparative framework, t three could over the other 


vere | power, the very great lucidity with which Bendix ee The author reviews the degree to which — 
ving | writes about complex materials, and, not least, Various inventions and improvements have in- ‘7 
the the detached, highly scholarly attitude he brings ~ creased the amount of energy at the disposal _ 
not to his work, combine to make this into a socio- Of those utilizing these improvements. He s an 
len logical research of the first rank, for example, that for a long time the sea- going 
less Epwarp Gross provided a larger surplus of energy 
a head to its crew than did any land-based instru 


- ment to its users. At the same time he traces 


1ese sat Society: Between the interrelation between the development — 
her Energy, Social Change, and Economic De- 5€@- going vessels and the development of the 
10w = velopment. By FRED CorTrELt. New York: business and social practices of the ‘users of 
not Hill Book Company, Inc., 1955. these vessels. He also traces the response of 
the 330 pp. $6. 00. the economi¢ structure to changes in the prin- 

ed. J cipal source of energy (sail, steam, petroleum). 

“. _ This interesting book about a subject of great Some attention is given to changes in the con- te 


_cuntemporary interest does not fall readily into ’ ception of private property and to the deper- 
any of the categories usually employed for the - sonalization o of the individual accompanyi ing the 
classification of books of especial interest to supersession of low-energy by high-energy 
| students of sociology. For this reason, there- societies, Arguments for social control, made 
fore, it is not amiss to indicate in some detail ma by the rise of high-energy systems, 
the contents of the volume under review. There are treated in chapter 10; in the chapter that — 
are a dozen chapters, the first having to do with: follows some of the energy-oriented conditions 
the nature and characteristics of energy, and giving rise to the | expansion of state functions 
the second, with organic energy and low-energy are , considered. In general, the author is con- — 
- societies. Two chapters then are given to the cerned with changes that take place io the 
- sources of energy in use before the 19th cen- social superstructure in consequence of the 
tury, wind and river and sea and ocean; and passage of society from a low- re <i to a high- 
these are followed by a chapter dealing with energy foundation of societal life. lees 


ry steam, the key to the industrial samen, and A number of points made by the author 

of with energy sources and forms increasingly appear to be open to qualification or question. 
nt- | employed in recent decades (ie., petroleum, it is suggested (p. 143) that hand methods | 
ff ' nuclear fuel, hydroelectric power, electricity, provide the largest yield per acre; but it is not 


F and fuels for the internal combustion engine). indicated that such a result is possible, asarule, | 
There follow chapters | concerned with popula- only in a social context based on an overall . 
a tion and other historical factors affecting the energy surplus. Should it be implied (p. 161) 
"transition of societies from a state in which | ‘that the agricultural population might be re- 


energy output and cons 


col umption are very low to to zero? pot the 
one in which they are high, and with the in- : it low as an indicator of the proportion of the 


“7 lq trializat f agriculture and the nature’ calories consumed by livestock that is made 
Gustrialization of ag available for human consumption (p. 163). Is it 
n 9 of its transformation as energy output and use ig to assume that a change in the values of _ 

ft : R rise. The titles of the next chapters are essen- certain small elites is all that is necessary to 
tially self-explanatory: “Capitalism in theory secure capital formation 181)? Is not the 

n- i mt i in fact”; “The organization of productive — 3 role of Protestantism as the generator of capi- 
effort”; “The distribution of consumers’ goods”; talism exaggerated (pp. -86)? Should not 
of The enlargement and concentration of Holland have been used as an example in the sec- 
Political power.” Ina concluding chapter, en- i tion beginning a at p. 190? It may | be true 
a a “Not one world, but t many,” it is antici- a of high-energy converters makes for bigness of 
a pated that in the short-run three “fairly well - producing units, but certainly not for massive sS 


‘defined systems using high-energy technology” ’ structures of the General Motors type (pp. 
will develop, one in North America, one in 206-07); more than energy conversion is here 
Russia, and one in Europe, centering in Eng- involved. The importance as well as the irre- 
_ land and Germany, with any two forming a ~ placeability of the price system might have been - 
combination that exceeds the third in strength more in chapter 

power; and that even in the the longer run SPENGLER 
P there is little likelihood that any y one of these Duke University eS 
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Persona Influence: The Part Played by People groups to which they belong or which they 
in the Flow of Mass Communications. By have ‘in : 
Karz and Paut F. LazarsFELD. Fore- cross-section of 800 women in 


wend by Et ROPER. Illinois: The 


Illinois were interviewed twice about decision. 


It isa thing of to see 
and analysis that is a direct outgrowth of an 
explicitly laid out theoretical position. The 
esthetic response to the Katz and Lazarsfeld 
a report is mixed. Part One, the theoretical posi- 


tion, is quite explicit. Part Two, the empirical — an 
—_— not match the expectations of _ has been reported by one party to the trans- 


beauty aroused in Part One. Perhaps a clue to _ action. (On the whole there seems to have been : 
" this disappointment lies in the fact that listed : rather high degree of confirmation of the — 


affairs. Follow. up ‘interviews were 
ducted with persons who were designated as 
- either influential or influenced in a recent de- 
_ cision. Thus the opinion leader is defined in 
terms of a specific incident in which influence 


in the bibliography is an unpublished document transactions in the follow-up interviews, except 


of the Bureau of Applied Social Research bear- the abulati It be 
ing precisely the same title as Part One and owever, that the tabulations throughout “the 


dated 1953; the data were collected in 1945, book include unconfirmed incidents. we a 


is without question __ The most general findings are: (1) personal 


the most lucid and sophisticated discussion of contact tends to be more frequent and more 
the mass communication process that has ap- effective in specific influencing incidents, (2) 
peared to date. This process is delineated in — Bp roy: tends to be specific to a given arena, 


“ 
terms of those factors which “intervene” be- and (3) “horizontal opinion leadership” is con- | 
tween media and mass to modify the anticipated _ ‘siderably more common than leadership which | 

responses of the latter. The focus of detailed “There ares another. 


~ attention i is interpersonal relations, one of these here are some differences between the leaders 
in the four arenas in terms of life-cycle posi- 


eee ” factors which, it is rightly con- = social and economic position, and gregari- 
tended, has been largely ignored in mass imate but these oak 

“research, What happens within small, intimate Only the ‘public ‘al 
-socia 


ce ie seem to be important. Life-cycle position — 
seems to be the most important across- the- 
board factor. “The picture that emerges ...._ 
is one of concentrations of opinion leaders who 
can be located in varying densities in each of — 
the different life- cycle types, in almost equal 
densities on every status level, and generally 


7 effectiveness because (1) such groups serve as 


Grea is held to be crucial for mass media : 


opinions, attitudes, habits, decisions, etc., and | 
(2) the networks of communciation within these 
groups serve as channels of transmission for 
mass media. The basic hypothesis postu- 
lates a two- -step flow of influence. Communica- 
flows from the mass media to some people — 
who are relatively more exposed to these media, | ’ P ” ©. ore, these “objec- 
tive” determinants do not disappear w when in 
they in turn ‘pass on what they see, hear, 


erest is controlled. 
or read to others with whom they are in con- In terms of Part One, a very 
and who are less exposed. 


Th part of the Decatur study would seem to be 
tad _ These notions of mass communication suggest — the test of the hypothesis that mass communi- 


“a convergence 0 a cations are relayed according to the two-step 
“research—the one dealing with macroscopic formula. The evidence provided by the Decatur 
‘mass communications, the other with micro- analysis is that opinion leaders tend to be more 


scopic social relations” (p. 25). And the authors generally exposed to the mass media. Though ie 
q 


_ proceed, in an exposition which is a model of authors | state at one point (p. 317) that the 
clarity and system, to develop the significance two-step flow hypothesis claims nothing more, 
and relevance of ade from such a view is contrary | to their dev elopment 7 

small groups research. 
_ The major methodological , a few pages ‘easiier (p. 309). ‘It seems obvious 
which few sociologists would take issue, is that even from the phrase “two-step flow” that ex- 

: “no longer can mass media research be ‘content posure is not enough; rather it is exposure plus 
with a random sample of disconnected indi- passing ‘on from the mass media. And there 
viduals as respondents. Respondents must be is nothing in the ‘Decatur findings which indi- — 
studied within the context of the ‘group: or cates the relay function, much less in what 
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form the original gets (1) The ‘model. and 
Perhaps the most distorted notion that emerges 7) requires that a given attribute be associated — 
from the Decatur research is that somehow the = with a given quantity and conversely that a ‘s 
mass media message comes through the opinion given quantity be linked with only one attribute. 
leader to the influencee in all its pristine purity. In other words, it calls for two-way association 4 
__ There is” in fact no indication that the Its conditions would be fulfilled, for example, 
Decatur opinion leaders use information from if every man weighed exactly 200 pounds and > 
the mass media any more than do the non- - every woman 100 pounds, for then it would be 
leaders; for these leaders also report greater possible to give everyone’s weight from sn 
personal influence in decision- making. It may edge of their sex. 
well be that a key role within the informal e (2) The intensive model (Chapters 8 and 
group has been identified but not necessarily a_ is less restrictive than the segmental, since it 
key role linking the group with the mass a permits a given quantity to be predicted from 
The Decatur report left me with an combination of However, combi- 
feeling about two general matters. (1) The nations must be 
acting person seems to have got lost in the combination must include the elements of every — 
decision-making. An outside influence—another _ smaller. This model then requires that the joint 
person or the mass media—is always the most ¥ frequency distribution between a set of attri-— 
important factor. I am prompted to predict — : butes and a variable be triangular. It is identi- 
that, now that Katz and Lazarsfeld have _ cal with Guttman’s perfect scale. It would be 
discovered the primary group” in mass com- realized, . for instance, if all persons who were 
munications, the next episode of ‘ “rediscovery” short, fat, , and blond had an IQ of 150, all per- 
will involve “personality and the self. It can _ sons who were short and fat but not blond —_ 
only be a matter of time and serendipity before an IQ of 100, and all persons who were short — 
this crucial “intervening” variable will be ex- but not fat and blond had an IQ of 50. Given 
plored. (2) The authors seem to take entirely these circumstances, from a short, fat, blond 
too casual an attitude toward the actual values individual, it would be possible to predict with 
of their data, e.g., a given percentage difference no error an IQ of 150, and so on, : 
in one instance is considered large enough to GB) The clustery model (Chapters 10 and 
merit special comment but is in another in- 11) is least limiting in that any combination of 
stance (with no change in N’s) considered attributes, whether cumulative or not, may be 


insignificant. sed to predict the variable. It fits whenever 


The Decatur study notwithstanding, this certain combinations, however composed, are 
ume is an outstanding theoretical contribution uniquely associated with certain intervals along = 


q to the study of mass communication. pareegie the continuum. Although the clustery model is 


Davip regarded by the author as general and the other 
| State University ) of lowa ss two as special, it would be possible to view the 
segmental as general, since any combination of 


Analysis. Montana State attributes may be reduced to a single attribute. 


pu Mas. Missoula, Montana: Montana suggestion that combinations be numerically 


State University No weighted ‘so that the resulting scores be 


4 University Studies, Volume Three. by FRANK This point of view is implicit in the author’s — 7 


price indicated. related to the outside variable. 


i 
The of this’ psychologist, Manifest structure analysis, as the name 


feels that the possibility of utilizing qualitative gests, falls into the same field of endeavor as 
information to predict a quantitative variable scale analysis and latent structure analysis. 
has been neglected 1-3). In differs from scale analysis i in that the variable 


quantity. Although ‘his charge of neglect may 
be true, his claim for a “new scale theory” is, 
if not false, something of an exaggeration. 
Persons familiar with correlational analysis, par- 
ticularly as expounded by Yule and Kendall, — 
and Guttman, will observe immediately the 
correspondence between du Mas’ models and 
(tain In types of statistical association. 


in their "original perfectly. 
linear nor triangular; it differs in that it hy-— 
pothesizes no latent Saetinny to account for the 7 
manifest relations. It most nearly resembles a 
multiple regression technique in a team 
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of attributes are used to estimate a variable “separated material to increase unity and cohe- Bal 
quantity. Sion, a procedure entirely justifiable, although up 
_ There is nothing in the writing to indicate - their refusal to indicate such editing by dots or | thi 
that the author sees manifest structure analysis asterisks is highly questionable. shall a dra 
as being tied to a particular theoretical orienta- The wisdom of excluding all methodological of 
= or field of research. Apparently, its use, as writing may also be questioned in view of the the 
is true of all statistical routines, would depend incisive statements of basic theoretical posi; | A 
on the nature of the problem and the nature tions often contained therein, as in Durkheim’s — psy 
of the data. In view of its generality, any re- Les Regles. wei ae “Sa es ae 
searcher, including sociologists, who for ‘The objectives of this book dictated | con 
= or another have occasion to examine the the exclusion of writers of only historical relee | The 
connection between a variable and a set of attri- vance to social theory, as Giddings and Ward. : the 
butes, would probably secure some benefits, g the inclusion of Sumner in this category Fre 
— direct or fringe, from ye reading of this this will raise some eyebrows, especially at a time soci 
monograph. when our country is convulsed by a | to 1 
F. SCHUESSLER to determine the relative validity of | resu 
Indiana Sumner’s conception of the mores and Myrdal’s psy 
criticism of that concept, with Sumner, at latest give 
Sociological Theory: Present- Day reports, well holding his own. met. 
the Past. Edited by Epcar F. BorcATTA There are, however, minor questionings con- ing 
AND Henry J. New York: ‘Alfred cerning an important collection of basic ideas 
A ‘Knopf, 1956. xvii, , 547, iv PP. $6.78. 75. aie... retain their relevance, freshness and cre- by ] 
___ ative stimulation for contemporary sociology. rese 
‘The editors of this book tat t ere ‘When the editors assert-—“The availability of | pub 
is ‘no substitute for reading the books of e i developed tools of research, of statistics and ; oe 
great figures in sociological the ory. But, for ‘gadgets,’ makes possible the rigor of technique, 4 Lim 
_ students prevented by inadequate facilities or but these cannot be substituted for intelligent i t- 


by mental laziness, they have provided a highly a and imaginative thinking” "—anyone genuinely 
valuable compendium of selections of major concerned with social theory can only add a 
significance culled from works published over hearty“Amen.” 


the period extending from the latter part of the 
The City College of New York 
seminal theorists as Baldwin, Cooley, Simmel The The State o 


and Durkheim receiving especially full repre- of the Social Sciences. Papers pre- 

sentation. The editors’ stress, as emphasized in 25th of the Social 
the sub-title, is upon the continuing relevance go brags 
of these formulations to current theory and icago, November 955. Edite 


research, and one suspects that they share the j turn 
belief of those of us who feel that current $ 00. a xiv - | — 
& is s still largely upon the intellectual | : 
amot 

point 

JA 

a Fu 

implies a severe indictment of the aden The papers vary from the presentation of re- fic 
of contemporary students. Thus: “We may search, assessment of progress, celebration 
‘easily | overestimate how much of the knowledge the past, to damning criticisms of the — | _ 
we have about social behavior has been dis- to be scientific. The participants include all the — IVISI 


- covered within our own generation. . . Some social sciences and some outsiders from the 
of the selections are... dated... . But .. . humanities, from administrators, and from 
“ome are unsurpassed today. academic publicists. 
The selections have been assembled under six § The contents are not limited to oan 
classifications: Knowledge of Society, The eb One of the richest papers is the report 


a as a Social Unit, Social Forms and Proc- by Bales of some studies on “Task Status and 
4 esses, Societal Structures, The Persistence tiatence of Likeability as a Function of Talking and Listen- 
Structures, Social Change. ing _in Decision-making Groups.” Under the 


In oe the selections the editors a -_= conditions of the type of small groups 
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Bales shows that although a member who talks looked. Frank Knight refuses to 
up a good deal tends to lose some popularity, © science; David Riesman makes an unsettling 


this is not so if he also is a good listener oo clinical survey of the less rational ways of the 


I draws enough remarks toward himself. Like all academic scholar, and Chancellor Kimpton i 
gical |} of this research, the discovery is simple but throws some hard, but not unfair punches— : 
; the bar process appealing in its neatness. es such as, “There are too many people who enter 

Dosi- An interesting review of the evolution of the field with a ready-made conclusion, ob- 

‘im’s "psychoanalytic theory in the twenty-five years tained from their local household gods rather 

4 js contributed by Lasswell, who has been a than their laboratories, and proceed to gather 

ated | considerable force in ‘influencing the changes. facts and footnotes to substantiate it.” 

rele. | The drift appears to be a revision away from The book is’ well worth the price. batts > 

ard. the biological and cultural provincialism of Roser E. E. L. Faris 

gory Freud, and toward the views that prevail in University of Washington Pre. a 2 

time sociology and social psychology. Lasswell seems 

intic to view the changes. as largely internal, and a Criminology. By Rosert G. New 

yof | result of the “self- -correcting” properties of the i York: The Roland Press Company, 1956. 

“psychoanalytic method, and ‘understandably 749 pp. $6.50. 

of This book attempts to present an interdisci- 
Ics would do. states, “Criminal behavior, therefore, like all 
er, Hug ed in human behavior can be studied through the 
y an on cooperation of many disciplines, each using its 
of research, and own concepts and specialized techniques. This, 
pu opinion are unfortunately, s seems to have escaped the under- 
y ert th en have come to look upon criminology as 
| clusively within the province of this or that 

da or the Behavioral Sciences,” by James G. speciality.” (24) Although it has more of an 

ll Miller. In this latter paper a reader can find a -interdisciplinary approach than many textbooks, 

comprehensible introduction to such crime is basically explained through a a sociologi- 


lingo as “boundary maintaining systems,” 
tive feedback mechanisms,” “ 
“equifinality. ” A sample of nineteen propositions ‘processes to criminal behavior. ‘While stating 
is offered to illustrate the kind of general theory that delinquency and crime are not inherited, 
of systems which Miller and his colleagues are an interdisciplinary approach to human and 
attempting to build, and in time verify. Proposi- criminal behavior, however, hardly call for un- 


cal frame of Teference involving the discussion 


tion 6 reads, “When variables in a system re- supported statements that “Heredity is a factor 

forces are stronger than a linear function of the that heredity may make a person’s “social ad-— 
Excellent features of this book are 

Horwitz, _ contains ingenious reasoning from: of a crime. He distinguishes between crime as = 7 


turn to equilibrium after stress, the rate of in criminal behavior, — and an important one —_ - 
amount of displacement the equilibrium jystment exceedingly difficult. ” (196) 

A research paper on “Psychological Needs discussions of criminological research 
clever experimentation. The results help to free = and a social or — a. As a ; 


return and the strength of the “restorative just as it is a factor in all human behavior” or 

a Function of Social Environments,” ’ by Murray the development of criminology and the nature 

Motivation theory from the disguised 


“The contributions from anthropology, espe- ational, the entity of the law rather than its 
“dally. the papers of Kluckhohn and Murdock  cyltural relationship, and the static rather than 
on values research and on political — the dynamic.” (135) The sociologist’s approach — 
are useful samples of their contemporary being broader does not mean that the legal 
tivities. anengel of the styles of contemporary aspects of crime are unimportant in criminology. 4 
| raed and political thought, a and of | the Although impressed with the excellent and 
Marginal and outcaste positions of history and — ~ needed discussion of the criminal law, the re- " 
* humanities are also adequately represented. — viewer cannot agree with Caldwell’s position 

of the social sciences are not -over- that white collar crime should not be considered 
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a crime unless it is a a violation of the criminal i The chapters on aia of a high | 


“haw, The author feels that the method of con- i While they cover the usual topics found — 


--viction under the criminal law is particularly in a textbook of this type, there is @ unique 
important and that “no person is a white collar chapter written by : a life termer now in prison 
_ criminal or any kind of criminal unless he has on “Prison Shocks” = = | 
properly adjudicated as such in the crimi- MARSHALL 
nal courts.” (68) It is unnecessary to repeat University of 

- against such a restricted and narrow definition — The American Social | System: ‘Social Control, 7 
of a “crime.” He weakens his own case by re- Personal Choice, and Public Decision, By 
iterating that there is nothing natural or uni- Sryarr A. QUEEN, WILLIAM N. CHAMBERS, 
versal about the criminal law. Writing about Cwartes M. Winston. Boston: Hough. 
the causes of crime he states that “despite ton Mifflin Company, 1956. xii, Pp. 

years of study and research and the publication tly 
> of tons of literature, efforts to increase h one recen y pu 
_ knowledge | have not been very fruitful.” (159) “ ed textboo yr esigned for use in courses on 

To the reviewer part of the reason for this is” contemporary American society. The latter are 
that the criminal law is too arbitrary and un- 7 increasingly taught by representatives of eae 
stable a set of norms upon which to build a disciplines who collaborate, in their instruction ; 


s science. Studies of all violations of legal norms — and sometimes as authors, in an effort to “unify a 
‘ would be an improvement; studies of violations 7 


or “integrate” or “cross-fertilize” materials 
7 of norms, legal and non-legal would be even rawn from traditionally separate fields so that } 


ear ee the student or reader develops an understanding 

of how ‘different institutional systems, social 
structures, cultural patterns and values, and 


it stricter ry How this. would be other phases of American life together 


accomplished is not clear. The author’s foment a system. Occasionally the published efforts are 
peers that a social scientist as such has no © successful but more frequently the goal of in- 


S — 
“md judgments seems weak when efforts are tegration is missed—as it is, » I believe, in in The 


made to confine the study of criminals to those American Social System. 


violators of a certain social class, occupation Integration is sought in this instance by pur- 


1, 
and level cf suing the interrelated themes of social contro 
Following an increasing trend in ill ‘Personal choice, and public decision. (A re- 


Caldwell discusses several types of criminal be- : vealing | study could be made of themes cur 
howler Bis recognizes, however, that the term — rently - employed in interdisciplinary courses.) 
“criminal” applies to such “a. heterogeneous Moreover, a “conceptual scheme” is sketched 
_ group that it is difficult to develop a detailed in Chapter 2 in which group, interaction, s0- 
classification which is mutually exclusive. He = social 
feels that at this time the classification 7 — 
-, ‘however, does provide deeper insights and a ‘€mes and basic conceptual tools, however, are — 
"more systematic basis for further research. _ given rather short shrift in the fifteen chapters 
‘The book contains an excellent critical the of the book. 
parison of the differential association and east 
psychoanalytic theories of criminal ‘behavior. Queen’ s) ¢ om the 


While recognizing that differential association per 
has much merit as a theoretical system, he able but 
‘points o out correctly that all - criminal behavior — subjects receive able but skimpy t 


com d, 
it oversimplfies the process of learning. Psycho- 


analytic theory is criticized in the strongest and the Hopi. Both the cross- cultural gesture and 
most complete terms in any criminology text 

and in a logical and unemotional way. This 
lengthy discussion should help to immunize Price system, national income, and economy 
many criminology students who later drift into and government in favor of logical models and 
- social or other correctional work from succumb- — _ Keynesian theory; these | tightly packed chapters 
ing to the blandishments of the pseudo- reciemce: are guided by the discipline of the author, an 
of important reason no doubt bt why they con: constitute 
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q This comment does not apply to the final to have little relevance for a book on on “The — 


an but sound Simi- 


larly, (Chambers’) chapters on political roles, adopted for this purpose. 

governmental structure, constitutionalism, _ and _ This approach finds initial nies in a 

party politics are informative summaries of chapter on “Community Structure” of primarily 

these “political science” topics in which the — ecological content. It is somewhat more sub- cs 
author, in keeping with the conventions of his stantial than its companion chapter on “Com- 
‘discipline, colors the with historical munity Functions” which endeavors: to 


philosophers; he also exploits effectively con- to the larger society. The next two chapters 
tributions of such diverse contemporary writers ont “Community Culture” are among the more | 

as Lasswell, MacIver, Laski, De Grazia, D. competently written portions of this book. The | 
Truman, Key, and Lubell. The sections on eco- discussion proceeds from an elementary treat- 
nomic and governmental matters _are solid “ment of culture, cultural _ inconsistencies, 
these subjects. But the avowedly — integrating cultural and social change. The following, highly 7 
themes are unevenly and thinly employed. _ eclectic chapter on personality formation seems — + 
three chapters. The first of these —(Queen’s) American Community.’ 

is an adequate treatment of the “internaliza- The ‘remainder of the book deals, in 

tion of social controls”: socialization mechanisms main, with social status, social processes, and 
are depicted with the help of Cooley, Mead, The chapter on social status suffers 


touched upon with the handicap of a question- author’s failure to make effective use of 
able typology. The penultimate chapter (Cham- conceptual scheme which he adopts from Gerth 
bers’) on “values, choices, and social control” and Mills. The chapter on social processes a a 
is based largely upon work of the Lynds, deals particularly with co-operation and con- _ 
Myrdal, Williams, Stouffer, and Riesman, pro- ‘flict. Perhaps its most Gatinetive feature is the 2 


the rest of the book. This ohecrvation surely = reader. Ajeet 

applies to (Winston’s) excellent concluding Institutions are discussed in four chapters, 

chapter on the nature, problems, and methods covering the Family, Education, Religion, Gov- i 

of social science. ernment, and Economy. Although the concept 

Deliberately “cross-sectional” and of “institution” is given a Parsonian normative 

questions of change, this “volume. ‘presents an definition, this approach does not seem to have 7 

overly static view of American ‘society—a por- D guided the presentation of details. An effort at 

trayal not uncommon in current textbooks. Pur- coherence is made, however, by following Par- 

posely description at the expense of sons’ distinction situational, instrumental, 

analysis, its intellectual challenge for serious and integrative aspects of institutions. The 7 

students seems slight. Carefully non- contro- 

versial, it will provoke "legitimate or self-— mental” category, while his treatment of “ situ- 

‘styled authorities. But lucidly written, marked ational” aspects has the least to offer. The 

by -day) textbook scheme is abandoned in the survey of govern- 

‘Manship, an “digestible,” it may be wi dely mental and economic institutions, which does — 

used. not rise beyond an elementary introduction 
Cuar.es H. Pace some aspects of political science and economics. 
College 4 The author concludes with a discussion of 


On the whole the book impresses one with an 
_ Mercer. } New York: Random House, 1956 wealth of quotations and citations from many 


$3. 75. writers, “ranging from the constructive ideas of 


. This v volume ‘is wine not only for college some to the commonplace opinions of others. 
Classes but also for laymen who wish to explore To his account of these views the author has 


problems of reread life independently. The made only occasional additions of significance. 

author undertakes a not entirely successful Although intended as a ‘study of the com- | 
effort to present his material in| a i theoretically — - munity, its community orientation is not» ° 
integrated framework. structural- func- stronger thee of a text a a general 
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introduction to sociology. Even if it were used © Sights on the hannet of change and the inevitable 
for ‘purpose, however, the value of conflict between generations whose training for 


book would remain limited. nominally similar role has involved Striking pe 
WERNER S. LANDECKER differences in expectations, techniques and ac. | 


tual patterns of activity. A section on unskilled, 


BurLING, EpirH M. LEN7z, ROBERT “ciety and the aspect of institutional 
Witson. Foreword by BucBee. New employment for these men. Chapters on the 
-York: G. Putnam’s Sons, 1956. xxv, 355 activities of various hospital departments 


a pp. $4.75. mission, obstetrics, operating room, laboratories, 

Hunterdon Medical Center: The Story dietary unit, others) consider Problems of role 

Approach to Rural Medical Care. By Ray E. relationship, status hierarchy, 
Cambridge: Harvard University well as certain factors associated with Me 

Press for the Pad, 19%. arrangements and cultural expectancies. ad 

236 ‘Pp. $3. The reader may regret that some sections syn 
not as fully developed as others. A chapter ‘v0 

7 The Rochester Regional Hospital Council. By on the outpatient clinic is little more than a 9 cull 

4 Leonarp S. RosenFetp and Henry B. MaK- teaser. Some sociologists may criticize the ab- | dis 

7 _ OVER. Cambridge: Harvard University Press sence of more traditional sociological termi- | beh 
for the Commonwealth Fund, 1956. xii, 204 “nology. In the opinion of the present reviewer, | ‘iff 

PP. $3. 50. “deficiency” enhances the book’s value as der! 

g The guliliestion of The Give and Take in example of how sociology can contribute to the | Tse 
Hospitals may well be a landmark in the fast "etter understanding of very a factors J men 

_ developing sphere of mutual interest between in human organization. == WS 

medicine and the behavioral sciences. It provides — _ Additional pertinent documentation for the q Sec 

in clear, well organized, scholarly yet readable ~ - sociologist is provided by Hunterdon Medical vide 

* fashion numerous excellent examples of how the Center. This study, written by a physician- a lo 
; =. concepts and insights of the social | administrator, includes few direct references to line 
4 scientist can contribute to a clear understand-— Sociological concept or theory. Yet it. provides 
ing of some important phenomena i in medicine. a rich, source of case illustration for those 
This” is a book which sociologist interested in the rural community, social or- 
; have no hesitation in sharing with his medical “ganization, Tole relationships, and for the stu- theo: 
. _ colleagues. To those who have rejected earlier dent of medicine as a behavior system. The § ¥;, 
_ sociological writings in this area as “obscure,” ot - book describes the development of a rural nell 4 CO 

- this book, which is rich in both application and cal center from the inception of an idea, port: 

of theory, will “make sense.” ‘through the intricate processes by which the yoly 

_ Sociologists, regardless of whether they are par- — idea evolved into a plan, and the plan into 4 § four 

- ticularly interested in medicine, will value this program of action. The organization and ad pers 

= of case material relating to human or- ‘ministration of the Medical Center which re Worl 

ganization and interaction. The book is influ-— sulted is then considered in terms of its place orgar 

~ enced by and does credit to the thinking of in the community, the function it fulfills for Heal 

Weber, Parsons and Hughes. By the patient, and the s sensitive balance of Aids 

_ viding an effective medium of communication, tionships between its medical personnel. Soci J Socia 

_ the present authors have enhanced the value of © ~ ologists will find - special value in the material J “™S¢ 

the theory on which they ‘draw. dealing with» the mobilization of interest and 

The book is based on studies conducted at six support among the residents of a rural county i. 

pia of different types. It provides a brief — and in the discussion of role relationships in- agenc 

commentary on the history of the volving long- resident general practitioners and 

- pital, its place in the community and the func- newcomer specialists. The book is — = ts 0 

it performs for patient and family. Theory and provocative. agenc 

of power structure is applied to an analysis of ‘The Rochester Regional Hospital Cound first 

a ‘the roles of trustees, administrators and mem- r suffers in 1 comparison with the other two vol accur. 

bers of the medical staff. A chapter on all umes here reviewed. It is a pedestrian descrip- illness 
‘nursing several useful in- tion wit with limited effort to provide interpretation we m: 


Fe 
a” _ The Give and Take in Hospitals: A Study of etal consideration of the problems faced by | 
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} State University of New York ‘York — — ¥ lack of it. It will be surprizing indeed if the 


Mental Health Planning for Social Action. By 


| Deutsch’s book on the Mentally Ill in Ame 


and the Douglas Haring and Kluckhohn-Murray reports on hospitalization issued by the National 


two directions. need was for a cross- the APA Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of 
} cultural surv ey of the epidemiology of mental — Mental Disorders much to the detriment of the 


] researchers in the rapidly expanding field of 4 medicine generally, psychiatry has lacked both | 
j mental health programs and action research, 


j vided with outstanding success, drawing upon & that a WHO committee has selected ‘diag- 


yritten 


‘ouncil 

vol- 
ascrip- 
tation. 


Part I, called Basic Considocetions, is on Stevenson says (p. 77), much of social psy- 


For the sociologist vm a primary ‘interest in have been low and that the intensity of research 
the regional bases for human organization, it is yields higher rates. Thus Stevenson’s “conserva- 
perhaps a suggestive document. —_ estimate” of one million psychotics in this ¥ 
ROBERT STRAUS country is based on a conservatism in research, 


Upstate Medical Center Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
not disclose a decidedly higher figure since 


“rural | studies in Stirling County, Canada, and 

GeorcE S. STEVENSON, M.D. New Vou: The ban — in Midtown, New York, hint at 

Blakiston Division, McGraw-Hill Book ar greater figures for probable 
+H The richest sections of the book, covering 

pany, Inc., 1956. x, 358 pp. $6.50. 7 

existing services and unmet needs, are Parts II 

rica and III, _respectively on Restoration and Pro- 

and three collections of essays, Arnold Rose » | tection of Mental Health. In Part II, the author 

Mental Health and Mental Disorder (1955) a contrasts diagnostic categories used in statistical — 


symposia have long needed supplementation in Institute of Mental Health (1951-1952) with a 


disorder with appropriate ethnopsychiatric > and latter. To understand the course of illness, he 
behavioral science theory to account for the states, we need cohort studies of various ill- 
differences. This task the reviewer recently un- : nesses in time depth to achieve a natural his- 
| dertook. Another need, crucial for workers and tory of given illness types. While this is done i in 


follow-up and cohort studies. Follow-up studies 
was for a comprehensive work on program of Norman Q. Brill and Gilbert Beebe are men- F 
execution. This last George Stevenson has pro- tioned; those of Thomas Rennie are omitted. 


a long and productive experience on the firing nostic categories ; where cultural factors are in- 
line of such practical activity. _ ae — ae gredient to the problem, this aspect of research 
‘Hitting the highlights and sparing detail, the e- becomes crucial to social psychiatry. As eyneclll 
author tells the story of action programs both Lewis pointed out in 1953, some of the most © a 
historically and in terms of present dimensions _ telling advances in British psychiatry have been 
and needs. The grasp of essential method and social rather than “clinical, as is indicated in 
theory in relevant disciplines of psychiatry and parallel fashion by our own Topeka or ee 
social sciences is excellent. Finally, he conveys ; experiments. Ideally, however, as Stevenson 

a contagious sense of the immediacy and im- notes, “society + + + has not established the = 

portance of the wide range of social problems in- © _ patient’ s legal right to all that science has to : 
volved. For example, ‘the book begins on page offer... . Until this fact is faced r faced no legal right : 
} four to take note of cross-cultural and worldwide be. created” 48). 
i and ends with a final Chapter on. 


are stated on 
relate to continuing emotional states; (2) human 
ae is as open to rigorous scientific study _ 


Health. A twenty page supplement on Visual 
Aids is useful for any social scientists teaching — 


social psychological or cultural subjects. The 


sense of immediacy mentioned above is ; height- 


as the behavior of _ organ- -tissue systems ; and 


ened by chapter bibliographies containing not (3), in my estimation the most important, — 
only useful references, but wherever =" cal research must include the study of culture, — 


the names and addresses of individuals and °Ccupation and family as related to both | or- q 
agencies contributing to this field. ganic and emotional functioning. Obviously, as 


the overall range and history of mental health chiatry must operate beyond hospital w walls sin 
agencies and on program planning. Before the various types of clinics, preventive programs, 

first twenty pages, we rightly learn there is no rehabilitation and public and professional edu- _ _ 
accurate count of the whole extent of mental — cation based on sound research. To do this, the = 


iness, From Midtown and Stirling studies “cultural ‘role of the family,” only” 
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Basic Books, Inc., 956. xvii, 


The subtitle of this the scope 
of its contents, but the sponsorship is also of 
_ Great importance in understanding the orienta- 
tion of the authors. The research reported on 


from area to area, a 
_ task for social scientists working in collaboration 

with psychiatry, 
ae a eee Marvin K. Opter _it is also “typical enough” to be highly en. 
Cornell University Medical College 

de 


_ Crestwood Heights: A Study of the Culture of ‘This is a highly scriptive type of report, 

Suburban By R. SEELEY, R. ALEX- 

ANDER Sim, and W.  LooseLey. 
Introduction by RriesMAN. New York: 


pp. $6.5 50. 


were differentials in the sample of persons 


_ who were most carefully studied, partly be. 
cause of the mental health focus. Nevertheless, | 


lightening for much of such suburbia on both — 


= So much so, in fact, that one has to dig through — 
7 huge amount of overburden to reach the pay 
- seams. Parts One and Two leave no detail un- 
_ recorded; parts Three and Four suffer less from 
- this elaboration. The ethnographic character of 
the book raises the question as to the audience 
for which it was intended. So much is familiar 
.. that, for most social scientists this side of the 


4 4 
here presents the findings of part of a five- well — been short- ] 
year post-World War II study undertaken by - ok. ourth of its present length; on the | | 
the Canadian National Committee for Mental in for example, 1 
Hygiene. The objective of this particular project so much background material would doubtless 
was to study child growth in a suburban en- be very helpful. It is so complete in its de- 
one 
vironment, the dilemmas of middle-class — well imagine wha 
involved in the process, and the implications for ing on the list to be included in any time } "™ 
‘mental capsule buried for the edification of future 
The report parts: Struc- _ discoverers interested in knowing about middle- ver 
and ‘Context, focusing on “the dimensions _ Class suburbia in the 1950's, for 
and the ways of organizing life in Crestwood however, and for this reader the 
Heights”; Institutions and Function, analyzing ony is little information on the 
“institutions that function within those dimen- %°™° points. The authors seem deliberately to J ™ 
siona and contribute to or express those ways of © _ have avoided the usual practice of larding the J @" 
Presentation with a superfluity of statistics. In Hav 
organizing life”; Integration, examining “be- f hi 
_liefs that accompany, grow out of, justify, ‘and /eaning so far in this direction, they leave the teri 
“alter those institutions and life ways”; _Teader wondering, for example, (1) just how 
Implication, , dealing with the social and psycho- were “covered” tion 
“logical costs involved in “the creation of effects Suey, ( who these “covere ”” persons 
_in one sphere (belief) and their cancellation in _ were in terms of age, sex, occupation, etc., ie, J A 
- another (action).” Appendices explain | the de- the nature of the sample itself as contrasted with 
Wi 
of the project’s operations and furnish with a a few polit 
_ additional documentary materials; extensive ‘the total population, com 
notes call attention to relevant literature and ~All such criticisms aside, the | the book remains a tion 
_ explore fine points of the report; an index con- — real contribution to social science. The five- durit 
tributes to the utility of the publication. David ~ year immersion in “the Crestwood Heights way Haw 
_ Riesman, in the Introduction, discusses the re- of life” lends depth to the study and provides conc 
port in his usual discerning fashion. basis for the insights and crucial 
Crestwood Heights is a Canadian suburb of tions that consistently appear. Examples are chan 
thinly disguised identity, part of the metro- eis, medias from those on the “social analy 
SS of a city like many in investment portfolio” of the _suburbanites and and ; 
United States. Parallels will be immediately ap- ‘the thorough decoction of camp, ” to twee 
parent to students of urban society in both major discussions as those regarding “ex 
] et Cc, | | 
class, only; it has a relatively short history, so. ah 
prestige calculations tend to be made in © ucti 
_ terms of wealth, not lineage; except for the _ products of the research are all the a ‘nit 
7 schools, many major institutions lie on its pe- — impressive because of the authors’ straightior ables, 
7 riphery or outside entirely; one-third of its ward recognition of the difficulties and fer this ¢ 
population consists of an ethnic group; it is tions involved in their derivation by middle 4p), 
highly self-conscious suburb. And, of course, as - class researchers studying the middle class Polita 
ghiy 
is almost inherently inevitable in any am study, Finally, the authors’ discussions of mental hy- exam] 
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me: book would bear careful encompasses selectively the most r apidly 
perusal by all interested parties. growing parts of satellite areas. 
Child growth was the major interest of this This volume will undoubtedly become 
study, with mental hygiene considerations as an - standard reference work for those concerned 
almost equally important subject of investiga- with the development of the metropolitan 
tion. This study spells out in great detail the _ munity. For this reason, ‘it is a gti un- 3 


which such growth takes: place in Crestwood 


plementary studies a other types of to the inhumane practice of reproducing tables 
so comparative analysis can take place. in a type size that one normally associates with 


The Changing Shape of Metropolitan ‘America: 
-Deconcentration Since 1920. By Amos H. A Social Profile of Detroit 1955. A Report of 
Haw ey. Glencoe: : The Free nae, 1956. iii, the Detroit Area Study of the University of 
177 pp. Ann Arbor: Survey _ Research 
Center, 1956. Photolithoprinted. 46 pp. Ap- 


Population change, Hawley aptly observes, is 74s : 
one of the most precise indicators pendices: A-D. 


change. . The appropriateness of this observation This report is one of a series poreer by yy the _ 
‘uture | 8 well illustrated by that remarkable con-— joint efforts of faculty members, Research 
iddle- ‘vergence of technological, economic, , and social Center staff, and ‘graduate students of the Uni- — 
«| forces which has led, over a 50 year span, to a versity of Michigan. This most recent | social 
eader | mergence of the metropolitan community as profile of Detroit” deals: with the family, its 
the dominant pattern of urban settlement in ‘occupational structure, television set ownership, _ 
the U. S. Students of twentieth century Ameri- extended family relationships, and the role of _ 
tan social life will therefore heartily welcome Wife and mother. The Introduction points out, — 
Hawley ’s careful, compact, and painstaking — and this reviewer agrees, that special value at- 
compilation of statistical and analytical ma- aches to the study because of its setting, the — 
terials relating to metropolitan growth in the 2 large urban, industrial community, most typical — 7 
U. S. It provides precise empirical documenta- of modern industrialized society, and admittedly — 
tion of a major social and demographic develop- ‘most dificult to investigate, 
ment. "Interviews were taken in 958 Detroit dwell- 
As the second in a series of studies dealing ings; of these, 750 were homes containing hus- z 
with patterns of growth and change in metro- e band and wife. It is regrettable that this _ 
| politan areas in the U. S., this monograph > liminary report | gives no- details. of the area : 
complements Bogue’s carlios report on popula- : sampling technique used. One is reassured, how- — 
tion redistribution i in metropolitan America ever, by the comparability of certain sample 
during the ‘first half of the present century. characteristics with the findings of the U. os 
Hawley’s emphasis is. on the processes of. Census of 1950. Although the “Detroit Area,” 
concentration within metropolitan communi- : as defined by the study, and the “Detroit Stand- 
ties since 1920 and on the relation of population rd Metropolitan Area,” as defined by the 
change to distance from central cities. His Census, do not exactly clearly coincide, there is 
analysis centers around such variables as size close correspondence in such characteristics - 
and annual growth of central city, distance be- number of persons per dwelling unit, tenure 
tween cities, relation of area to sea or lake or sta for occupied dwelling units, and occupa- 7 
river, manufacturing industry, tional distribution. Relevant questions from the 
“interview schedule and tables for estimating 
ton, and regional 
sampling error are appended. 


All the findings of this report should interest on 
duction of the Extended Metropolitan Area as a family sociologists. Several accentuate the de- 7 i 


4 

wit of analysis for a limited number of vari- -sirability of more intensive research in certain oo 
ables, and the comparison of data relating to areas, eg., the impact of modern phe- 
this geographically larger unit with that avail- "nomena as wives” and television on 

- able for the corresponding Standard Metro- 

Pelitan Area. Such a comparison reveals, for of per | er cent of the wives were not “employed ou 
ample that the Standard epee Area ‘side the home, but only 3 out of 10 had never = 

y 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL ‘REVIEW 
so employed, and more than two- fifths of “authors. ‘The writing uniformly clear 
those staying at home expressed the wish to simple, and there is a balance between the 
enter the labor force at a later date. Not sur- systematic presentation of historical facts and 
prizing, but nonetheless significant, is the finding general ideas. 
that over 60 per cent of the wives listed tele- >». Two of the outstanding characteristics of “the 


, vision as one of the two most important « con- anthropological point of view” are clearly com- 


-sumers of leisure time; the runner-up activity municated in these essays: the long range per- 


was” “sewing or knitting,” which was listed by spective of human history (cultural evolution), 
orees 23 per cent of the wives. pier and the interest in exploring the universal 


Of most interest to this reviewer are the aspects of human life by examining widely di- 
sections dealing with extended family relation- gi verse forms of behavior (comparative method), - 
ships. This is an area where there has been Another general quality of this book is its | 


much perceptive comment (e.g., Talcott on human accomplishments. 
“The Kinship System the find JHittle here to ‘confirm 
‘United States American” of Kib 
‘The American Family i in the Twentieth “men through the development 
‘ Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1953, pp. and spread of the ancient civilizations in the Old 7 g 
83-87), but little research (e.g., James H. S. and New Worlds. Then follow discussions of j Ho 
Bossard and Eleanor S. Ball, “The Immediate the nature and development of culture 
and the Kinship A Research society by E. Adamson Hoebel, Ruth Benedict, 
Report,” Social Forces, 24 (May, 1946), pp. Leslie Spier, David G. Mandelbaum, Robert — 
379- 384). The Detroit ‘study gives pers Rediield and others. All of them tend to ac- 
- concerning the presence of relatives, the giving centuate the positive, with George Peter Mur- Jom 
Ss receiving of help, social contacts, and the dock affirming the faith that “cultural change is TY coll 
comparative importance of relatives and friends. always adaptive and usually progressive. It is Jan! 
It concludes, “The ‘typical’ Detroiter is very also inevitable. . . . Nothing—not even an J the 
spe: a member of an extended family group. atomic war—can destroy civilization.” (p. 260) « 
. There is little doubt that the kin group is Since the whole is excellent it is perhaps un- Jt 
~ continuing to play an important part in the life fair to single out separate chapters for praise. ] ‘OOF 
the metropolitan family.” particularly pleased, however, with Hoijer's fully 
«St. St. Jo. John Fisher (College § fully reveals the fascination of this subject at subj 
the same time that it outlines a rigorously 
Man, Culture, and | Sie. Edited by Harry r systematic body of knowledge. Too often new- | asd 
L. SHAPIRO. New ork: Oxford University comers to anthropology are overwhelmed by varic 
college e ition. 
ae - leave them unacquainted with its nature 
If you ‘want a good book on general anthro- serve 
pology for personal use, or if you are ‘The chapter by Claude Levi-Strauss on the of 
for an introductory textbook that is — a ‘family is a pleasure to have in a popular book | Seti 
stimulating, , you should because he attempts to show that “a perfectly trol, 
lection of essays. lit 
7 — — stable and durable society could exist without J Po 
The editor has persuaded a number dis- th 266), ‘and that 
scholars to write articles covering the e conjugal family) (p. be that 
kinship systems and marriage rules should be | “hat, 
common subject headings of introduc d "el hie interpreted in terms of “that very special kind J those 
in anthropology. The authors have mace ig 7 of game which consists, for consanguinous who 
original contributions to their gaan groups of men, in exchanging women among 4) I 
frequently beyond their specialties. is that each themselves, (p. 283) He then consoles such 
_ The advantage of this procedure is that a “the female reader” by observing that “the J In 
chapter ty game would remain unchanged should it be § ™pa 
mands exceptional familiarity with the special- pore being « exchanged contr 
ized research relevant to his topic. The sup-— br 284) 
posed disadvantage for classroom use of | y women’s groups.” (p. ib tes 2 pov 
such a book is that it lacks the ‘overall unity Finally, R. Godfrey Lienhardt contribut . the 
possessed by the work of a single man. In this teview of the various ways tribal religions opini 
however, Professor Shapiro has achieved interpreted, giving freshness: to sitate 
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and Jelves to their life conditions by showing that . oe function as to lead Spiro to so to wonder 
1 the J primitives “share with us a concern for the whether the family as conventionally defined 
and exists in the kibbutz. Ceremonial and 
«Rises this book will undoubtedly go through | litical life have been elaborated to an extra- 
“the many printings, we hope that in a future edition ordinary degree in ways that reflect the cease-— 1 
com- 


maps are added locating fossils, ——. less demand for expressions of social unity. 4 
‘sites, ethnographic areas and tribes mentioned Such characteristics have been geared together — a 
tion), | in the text. Students need such maps, and even © into what looked (at least until quite recently) E- 
versal those who have completed their college educa- to be a vigorous social machine. 


y |tions about geographical One wonders why so extreme a “collective = 
hod), was able to develop and flourish in Pales- 
is its CHARLES tine. Spiro points to some significant psycho- 

‘The logical and ideological characteristics of the 

1 his immigrant Jewish population, 4 particularly of 


4 

the Kibbutz: in Utopia. By Meroxp E. 
gical } Sprro. Cambridge: Harvard University 1 Press, 
ment 1956, xii, 266 pp. $4. 


the founders of the kibbutzim. They were rebels 
against the traditional way of life in Eastern 
_ Europe who found expression for their rebel- y 


New York: Bloch Publishing Co., Jewish nation. 


sdict, The manner in which they pursued these 
bert PP. goals might not have e been predicted, 
\ ges. These two books contribute in different - from the goals alone. In Dr. Tauber’s book we | 
Mur- | complementary ways to our knowledge of the nq a fuller discussion of the socio-economic 
ge is collective movement in Israel. Professor Spiro, conditions in Palestine which affected the evo- 
It is 9am American anthropologist, describes in detail jition of the kibbutz. The early ; settlers had 
1 an | the culture of a single collective settlement or 5 neither the land, capital, nor labor skills neces- 
260) tibbutz. Dr. Tauber, an Israeli who has studied — : sary to succeed as individual farmers, except 
;un- J in this country, deals rather sketchily with the jn the limited territory where plantations were 
cooperative movement as a whole and ‘more feasible. To develop other areas, the Zionist 
j fully with the kibbutz in relation to it. Saew “~~ agencies purchased land which they leased to” 
e it J In many ways the kibbutz seems an an ideal any Jewish settlers who wanted to farm, how- 
subject for Spiro’s type of ethnographic re- “they might be organized. This policy 
sarch. He and his wife lived for eleven months 7 helped create a laboratory in which the “sur-_ 
as de facto members of a kibbutz, working in vival value” of various social forms could be 
Various branches of the economy, attending ascertained. Several forms failed the test, 
meetings and celebrations, eating in the com- among them an interesting planned community = 
mon dining hall, bathing in the communal - proposed by Franz Oppenheimer in which man-— 
showers. As participants they were able to ob- ‘agement was not controlled by the members. 


serve informally and a wide range proved more successful. A 


— at present has more members than the 
trol, parent- ‘child ceremonial “and kibbutz. Recently a compromise type practising 
political life. Occasionally Spiro seems to accept collective production and private consumption — 
kibbutz ideology for reality, as when he asserts 4, gained adherents, the more enthusiastic 


| 
“there is no polarization of society into contending that the other forms should and 
| 


pot) 
77) 


ay who command and those who obey, those will move in this direction. 
who are respected and those who respect.” (p._ __ Developments such as these, though outside | aon | 


%) But subsequent description serves to qualify the kibbutz, have affected its growth. For ex-_ 
such doubtful generalizations. = 


ample, the other settlements have helped 
‘the | In each aspect of kibbutz life described, the pe — 

port the framework of cooperatives which serve 
be §f impact of the collective way is apparent. Social 

ee as a buffer between the > kibbutz and the market. 

no longer possible through differential 

a economic reward, is maintained chiefly through — gain, competition among the forms has served 
5 | ® Powerful consciousness of moral obligation to. “the kibbutz in particular as a motivating force 
the community, bulwarked by omniscient public and has provided it with a negative way of 
‘opinion, Collective nurseries and schools, neces- defining its goals. And because the individual 
sitated by the emphasis on sexual equality and settlers could deme from a variety of forms, — 
economic fully adopted the kibbutz population has tended to be be limited, 
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_ unusual life conditions. Though such factors to advocacy or opposition. Though he is basi- 
_ may lie beyond the range of traditional eth- : cally a fair or even friendly critic of these new 
7 nography, they illumine some of the findings of movements, he is concerned that his own church — 
that method. has been less successful; he feels that the sects 


RICHARD D. SCHWARTZ and cults have been necessary in many ways, 


Perhaps, to those individuals best suited to its he often veers from objectivity 


‘Yale University and there is the implication that the estab. 


| lished churches have been somewhat remiss, 
Sect, Cult, and Church in Alberta. By W. E. His viewpoint is generally quite clear, and this ool 
Mann, University of Toronto mixture of objectivity and involvement should 
, Press, 1955. xiii, 166 PP. $4. 00. | wane: not disturb either the sociological or the clerical 


Dr. Mann is a graduate in Sociology from 


“the University of Toronto and gathered the The University of British Columbia 


_ material for this book in 1946-7 while working ia 
toward his Ph.D. He has also been ordained by eee foe ae ae 


the Anglican Church. The interesting » volume Cultural Values of American Ethnic Groups. diffic 

which results from this dual training is No. 6 By Sister FRANCES JeRoME train 

of a series of studies on Social Credit in Al- New York: Harper ai and ‘Brothers, 1956. xii famil 
directed and edited by Professor Clark pp. $4.50. intim 

a 4 of the University of Toronto. | 7 The eden under review has a varied socio- / he u: 
Alberta is a new province, which has “logical significance which is only partially sug- apply 


ready experienced the dislocations of new gested by the title. Primarily and most obvi- 
settlement and of economic depression. | For - ously, it is a contribution to the study of 
some decades, political and economic panaceas majority-minority relations, with conflict of 
_ were sought as cures for local and provincial values as the central theoretical focus. Sec- | 
ills, and new utopian organizations abounded. “ondly, its extended analysis of familial roles | 
"When the depression of the thirties lessened within ethnic groups, comprising half of the 
the belief in the efficacy of cooperatives and _ chapters, gives the work an almost im- 
of other rational and secular ‘movements, par- portance for the sociology of the family. 
ticularly in rural regions, the way became more | Final, it constitutes persuasive testimony for ] expre 
open for religious solutions and for political the renewed vigor with which sociologists are | 
ones allied with them endeavoring» to enhance the instrumental ef- 
Since 1887, some half a hundred sects and _ficacy of their discipline for the practicing pro- 
cults have spread and grown in Alberta. Many fessions. Its avowed purpose is to aid profes- 


4 of these have come from the ‘United States, sional social workers (and members of allied La 
and diffusion continues in ‘the same direction fields) in understanding the problems of clients 
7 Bosc: The sects and cults now comprise, ac- with ethnic backgrounds. = = | th 
cording to the author’s estimate, than The author apparently believes that this goal 
~ one- -third of the Protestanis of Alberta. With can best be achieved by a study of the conflict a 
all their differences, most of the sects share of values precipitated by majority- -minority 
some general characteristics such as — relations of American ethnic groups. Yet, she 
5 _ mentalist beliefs; an opposition to science and preter from her key conceptual distinctions, |. 
modernism in all forms; an opposition to middle which appropriately avoid complexity 
class preferences in amusements and recrea- elaborateness, any explicit treatment of ma- 
tions; and evangelistic techniques. They have jority-minority or dominant- subordinate rela. 
4 : - appealed most of all to isolated individuals, tions. The principal minorities, the rural South- i “- 
‘many of them newly arrived in Canada and ern lower-class Negro, the transplanted rural “Stor 
dwelling in scattered homesteads; sect mem-— Mexican, the Jew, the Oriental (especially the 
| ; _ bership has given a new basis for human contact. Chinese and Japanese), and the European im- J Went 
The political movement of Social Credit has "migrant (particularly the Italian) are included a 
many links with» these religious — movements. on the basis of “the numerical importance of poutic 
‘The book gives an admirably concise and the ethnic groups, or of the sub- -groups (te ah 
balanced appraisal of liturgy and doctrine, pro- ligion, class level, etc.) and upon the avail videl 
gramme and organization of the bewildering — bility of material. . . . Much of the source a) 
Bence 
variety of sects and cults. It is hard to see how material is primary, such as [social work] cast . 5 
‘ a student without theological training could records, personal documents, personal experi- be ( 
% have presented this material in as readable a_ ences, and other information derived from inter 
d form. The author has a commitment himself, views." sources of dats 
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fom anthropology - sociology are commonly it is a matter of “simple arithmetic” to who 
wed. The value-clashes of each group with the that Democratic losses among Jews took place . 
majority are not examined as a whole but mf in the suburbs in 1952. (p. $7) But it is -_ 
pesented in relation to the major institutional matter of equally “ simple arithmetic” to show — 
gctors of American life—religion and magic, — that Jews in suburbs showed no greater defec- 
uthority and government, the economy, recre recrea- tion from the Democratic party than Jews in 
tion, education, and the family, j “urban” areas; but non-Jews moving into the _ 
The study recognizes, furthermore, that s suc- suburbs “changed overwhelmingly Demo- 
cessful practice may also require that the help- cratic voting, and a large proportion a 


‘ing professional supplement detailed knowledge Jewish Democtats who had been living in the 


of majority-minority value-conflicts with an 


‘mderstanding of his own cultural background to an increased aggregate vote. 


ad the ew Chaitin of his own role. Con- --. dealing with aggregate voting statistics, you = 


sensitive to his own He clusions by ‘the exercise of a little 


\difficult to achieve because its members are variation of joint percentages that can give rise 
jtrained to rely on kinsmen within the extended of the same set of marginals. Fortunately, most — 


jautioned that rapport with a minority may be _ What Fuch fails to appreciate is the range of 


family for assistance and to decline to Lema of his Leni trang eed for | this century a are 


intimate experiences with an outsider, because 


he uses tabooed words or epithets or fails and in Jews compose 65 per 
- apply the appropriate title, because he reacts cent or more of the population—and the range 


lients 


goal 
niflict 


¥ widely divided, the slight major party prefer- 


noticeably to a client’s linguistic errors or re- is considerably reduced. However, we cannot 


ifuses to employ the client’s own language when know what differences, if any, exist between 
jhe is known to possess such facility, or because a 2. and Gentiles in these areas, nor can ae 


he is identified with formal authority. estimate very well what proportion of | Jewish — 
Sociologists should find this book a etal votes in the 6 in the country as a whole are repre- 
source of the most relevant recent professional sented 
ad popular literature, skillfully and —_ a sin nt of all this is. not to Sina his 
ynthesized, and replete with — perceptive cases generalizations about how Jews have voted in | 
peed | simply and directly. os past few decades. Ta am inclined to think he is 
Roscoe C. HINKLE, JR. right; but social s¢ science, if not political science, 
Ohio State University — ee ‘demands more rigorous pinning down of facts. a 
_ The survey, which the author conducted in 
The Political Behavior of po Boston’ s heavily Jewish Ward 14 after the 1952 
LAWRENCE i. Fucus. Glencoe: Pree election campaign, is unimaginative char- 
‘Press, 1956. 220 pp. 00. acterized by considerable naiveté. For example, 


‘The approach of this study is largely that all is reported that ‘scalable questions ) 
were pretested on Brandeis students, and other 

of a historian—the author is a political scientist _ 


catty ‘the added fillip of a small-scale local questions were pretested by mail questionnaire | 
survey. to the students’ parents. The basic question for 
The ee office which the survey was supposed to be designed 
—why did Jews remain predominantly Demo- 


isr ym the resent 
counted from Colonial times to Pr cratic in 1952?—is 1 not answered. Two pri- 


ofices; and there is no reason to question such suggested—(1) the basic insecurity of the group — 
history. However, where the history is con- and (2) ethno- -religious values—but no tests 
cemed with how Jews have voted, Fuchs fre- are incorporated in the survey design; and the 
quently employs the usual historico-political 7 data reported | on ethnic involvement could be : 
interpreted a as contradicting the the validity of of the 


sence divining technique for determining the a 
litical ts of the nation at any given 
In the foreword to this volume, _¥. Ke y 


past period. Thus he can precisely generalize, a 

‘at the nel of the century Jews were still commends the author for having “ “fallen Prey” 
to no methodological monomania.” This is =. 

fice remaining with the Grand Old — virtue when coupled with lack of methodological - 

(. 50, emphasis added) 


When using aggregate election returns, he is 4 Despite the methodological weaknesses of this 
often on no more solid ground. Thus he contends — study, it — seem to be a safe conclusion wal ' 
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there is a a “Jewish vote,” just about as strong ‘fertility, great population growth occurs, 
today as it ever was, but it has no aspects of ; ever, he implies too great a similarity of de. | t 
traditional party alignment. The important . velopment between the past experience of ad- | t 
question is: are there legitimate grounds in vanced Western nations and the present or | 1 

= democracy for a religious grouping future of other nations entering the Transition, 
to take a partisan position in politics? Fuchs’ “Nations such as Portugal or Hungary which are _ 
— is affirmative, though he makes no con- just now entering their phase of transitional — ¢ 
vincing case for it and implicitly seems to deny growth probably would show a pattern of age. | 
it. For he suggests that the Jewish cultural specific (mortality) rates resembling that of the e 
backround is such that it tends to make Jews United States in 1900 (pp. 34-35).” This state- k 
liberals and internationalists, and their partisan- ment can be contested on factual grounds alone st 
B-s is always displayed in terms of this liberal- by comparing age-specifice mortality rates re- | in 
ism. No one can deny that a liberal grouping ported for Portugal in the United Nations’ } in 
legitimate grounds in this country for taking» Demographic Yearbook, 1949-1950, and 1953, 
-apartisan position. pp. 398-9 and 198-9, respectively, with avail 
Davip age-specific rates for the Death Regis- | th 
State aemaaies of Towa nets aut tration States of the U.S.A. of 1900. As early | G 
as” 1940 rates for Portugal are which by 
an 
de 
128 pp. Ninety-five cents, paper. for Portugal in 1947, 1948, 1949, 1950, wi 
The deficiencies are more than out- jo 
: - raphy, this work includes a discussion of Sal weighed, however, by the general utility of the | ch 
topics: the field of demography, 4 book. Sociologists and demographers who have bo 
| ‘we population growth and distribution, — _ wished for a non-technical work on the science } Gr 
tality, fertility, migration, and the Malthusian population analysis to recommend to the be- an 
"problem. _A principal merit of the work is that ginning student and to the general inquirer will } Ni 
3 author does not try to say too much; he : welcome the appearance of this little book. } we 
very carefully limits his discussion to the most _ An excellent supplementary volume for teach- | wil 
_ general and fundamental aspects of population ing purposes would be Introduction to Demogra- 4 ma 
_ analysis. Another virtue is the simplicity of “a phy, by Mortimer Spiegelman [see American | the 
language and the easy readability | of the book. | Sociological Review, 21 (April, 1956), p. 24] 9 bo 
- Despite these merits, in some respects the which deals with the technical aspects of popu | lg 
is more successful as an introduction to lation analysis. mi 
western than to world demography. In a chapter | Micwaet K. Roor off 
the underdeveloped areas of the world most of 
of the discussion is devoted to the Malthusian ter 

problem. The author succeeds in convincing Field for the Student in Elementary | dis 
the reader of the ‘ ‘unrealism” of the contro- Sociology. By Frank F. Mites and Roser hap 
mitists” an e “neo-Godwinian planners,” 
but one is dissatisfied with the implication 1956. $2.50, 
the serious problems of the underdeveloped Field ‘Projects and Problems in Education sch 
_ areas which have become so important to world - _ Sociology and Social Foundations of ag cpl 
security in recent years can be dismissed tion. By B. STENDLER. New York: The 
cause this academic question has not as yet been | A Dryden. Press, 1956. Not paged. $2.00, papet witl 
settled realistically. Nevertheless, the author in The ca careful reading of these two wo “workbooks” Stes 
_ the preface admits that his treatment of : = been a rewarding task for the reviewer. | - 
areas is inadequate and his Previously he has had something of the super- that 
bibliography lists other titles which may be ciliousness, not unknown in our craft, which 
profitably consulted. maintained that the use of such things was, 
dA - Within the smaller scope of western demogra- _ for the most part, “busy work” and somewhat | “ 
7 7 et the work appears to have one a beneath the consideration of the serious acade % 
defect. In discussing trends in mortality the mician. This attitude has now changed to one of J ‘ead 
al author quite correctly points out that when a respectful ambivalence. He has no hesitation thar 
the stage of the so- -called in saying that any college teacher of eithet this 
ara elementary sociology or educational sociology J teria 


Transition, characterized by de- 
creases in mortality which exceed decreases in should find both of these books 


a! 
— — 
: 


The word “both” is he feels While its use is subject 
that a teacher of either course would find much s to the same limitations mentioned earlier, I am 
to interest him in the workbook designed ‘pri- inclined to agree that its serious use by the 


marily for the other. student should “make the subject matter come 

nsition, | I retain a certain ambivalence with respect alive for the student in giving him opportunities 
hich are _ to the use of these books which their authors to apply his new knowledge to everyday life. - 
sitional envisioned, due to no intrinsic fault of the works The use of problem and role approaches is 
of age- themselves. This uncertainty stems from what 
t of the every sophisticated teacher of undergraduates _ Whether adopted for student use en masse — 
s state. | knows: there are such things as fraternity, or not, these recent workbooks merit a careful 
ls alone sorority, and other types of student “files.” If, _ examination by all teachers of elementary s soci- — . 
ites re- | instead of the thought-provoking and challeng- » olay and educational sociology at the college 
Nations’ | ing exercises they were designed to be, they level. There is much within their pages of sug- = 
d 1953, | result simply in routine copying of a form which gestion for the teaching of such courses. If 
1 avail | some previous student had originally filled in, properly used, they should do much for the | 
Regis- | the main function of their use would be vitiated. - ‘stant: they should hardly do less for their — 
s early | Granted conscientious and independent work teachers. 
1 which | by the student, they should give him insights +e ‘James: 
'in the | and a closeness to the data of sociology to a Kent State University , 
are re degree perhaps more difficult to achieve other-— 
), 1950, | wise. Sociology: An Analysis of Life in Modern Se 
| Miles and O’Brien have ye done a ciety. Second Edition. By ARNOLD W. GREEN. 
in out- job in correlating their materials with specific York: McGraw-Hill 

of the chapters in the most widely-used basic text- Inc., 1956. xiv, 576 ‘pp. » $6: 50. 
0 have books: Broom and Selznick; Cuber; Davis; 

science | Green; Lundberg, Schrag, and Larsen; ‘Maclver d 
the be- and Page; Merrill and Eldridge; Ogburn books have “oil 


rer will 
book. 

teach- 
mogra- 
nerican 
p. 24] 
F = 


able improvement over those of a decade or two 
ago. Green’s is one of the better revisions. 


Nimkoff; Sutherland, “Woodward, 4 
well; and Young. The user of any of these texts 


will find no difficulty in finding workbook _ For the most part this book is clearly written 
materials which should enrich his treatment of 
likely to interest undergraduate beginners. 


the 
e topics discussed. ‘Theve are place in the The illustrations are attractive and usually rele- 7 


book where one wishes terms such as “psycho- _ 
‘social,” ‘ ‘biological, ” for example, “vant, but not particularly valuable for the in- 


_terpretation of basic concepts and principles. 


might have been more carefully defined before a 
eins them to the student. Like so many Summaries at the end of chapters are perforce © 


sociologists they, too, employ the unprecise 


7 


rather abstract and may tempt conscientious — 


ROBERT 
Press, 


haps, trivial criticisms in the larger perspective 
of the worth of the entire book. The selection | 


but agi tude m Ww 7 
yentary discussing spouse selection. But these are, per- study 


cemetary textbooks in any field are aware of 
major dilemma confronting teachers and 


of topics i xcel 
4 fi eacellent and the semple adequate authors; propositions must be simplified for 
ational | *Or the presentation of the basic conceptual 

h the benefit of beginners, but simplification ate 
Educs- scheme of the usual beginning course in “prin- 

: —— not become misrepresentation. Green is aware 

k: The ap of this problem, as is shown, for example, 

‘Unlike Miles and O’Brien, who name texts 2 


paper. 
books” | 
viewer. 
super: | 


his “note to the instructor” on page 96. i 
_ jike other textbook writers, he has not solved 
it. Note, inter alia, the following. “Competi-— 
ale is always governed by moral norms. nt 


with which their book was designed to be used, 
Stendler mentions no specific text and refers 
to none throughout the book. She simply states _ 


whic that the “w workbook has been prepared for use 56) “Social values become part of | 

was, in courses in Educational Sociology and only when he is aware of them.” 137). 
ewhat § Social Foundations of Education.” While the social problem is a set of conditions which are 
acade- Sission of ‘specific references to in defined as morally wrong. . . .” (p. 231) “Domi- 


one of § leading texts may make its use a bit less handy nance between the sexes is universally a fune- 

itation than in the case of the one by Miles and O’Brien 4 tion of economic control. < (p. 348) ees 
either # this is not a serious criticism. ‘There | are ma- Another problem for authors of introductory ¢ 
iology terials. here which will do. much to implement textbooks is how to start. Few, if any, have 

ilating. the basic concepts of such a course regardless — written an altogether satisfactory first chapter. . 


| 

ROOF 

| 


Beginners not likely to be interested in sometimes rewarding. In this case the frank 
definitions of science, sociology, theory, admission of the authors that they do not 
__ jectivity, and the like. Green’s first chapter is no — _ profess to be eclectic elicits from this reviewer 
better and no worse than most. a cry” of “bravo.” Too often, the so-called 
4 - Still another problem is that of sequence. eclectic approach, especially in the basic course 
_ Green, in Part I, deals with the organism ins in social psychology, serves simply to confuse 
elation to physical - environment, society and the student by suggesting that one avenue is 
culture, the development and nature of per- just as” good—and therefore as valid—as an- 
é sonality. Then in Part II he leaps to population © other. In many instances, this attitude is justi- 
and stratification. Part III deals with institu- fiable scientific reservation; but in many others, 
_ tions—surely a part of culture. Part IV is con- it is intellectual irresponsibility. One can take 
cerned with social change. This reviewer is a position of preference without being dog. 
_ dubious about both the _— and the 1e “peda matic or exclusive; and in this respect, the 
4 gogy” of this sequence. approach utilized by the authors warrants 


Taises serious questions. Admittedly it is well It is unfortunate that after more than forty grouy 

_ to use some data from the society of which | years of development, the basic course in social | our | 
students are a part. Likewise, no one will ques- : psychology—as represented by the texts pro- Th 

_ tion the desirability of interpreting this society — duced—remains too often a hodge-podge of | dant 
and its culture to its young members. But discrete topics whose significance seems to be | 4 list 


7 7 whether this can best be done by almost exclu- unrelated to a general systematizing theory. 
_ sive attention to “modern American society” is > Though stressing the significance of symbolic 
— a question which the reviewer is more ready to ial ponamaagring this — so many others— 
raise than to answe seems to leave the t rd-year student with a 
(Queen feeling that social psychology is a course (and 
Washington University therefore a field) which flits about unrelatedly | 
Louis from Morgan to Kinsey, or fr from aphasia to 
7 criminality. Admittedly such a compendium of 


Social Psychology. The Revised ‘Edition. By often spectacular data makes for an interesting | 
Atrrep R. and ANSELM course to teach—but is this what we mean by | 


| 


" the field of social psychology? This reviewer | 

Partisans of the original edition of this text San College 


will find some decided improvements in this Hon! 


 Tevision; but critics will that An Outline of Social Psychology. Revised Edi- 
are not extensive enough to warra > tion. By MuzaFrer SHERIF and CAROLYN W. 


evaluation of its merits compared to other texts. - SHertr. With a new introduction by Garp. 
NER ‘Mourrny. New York: Harper and 
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_ The major changes from the original edi- 


tion published seven years ago are essentially: _ B th 1956. 792 : . 
_ particularly psychoanalysis; (2) greater docu- a This edition, revised in collaboration with 


mentation; (3) the addition of suggestions for Carolyn Sherif, is an extensive rewriting, 
| _ discussion or reports at the end of each chapter; = and reorganization ofa valuable text 
7 (4) omission of two chapters on collective be- in social psychology. In addition to revisions 
——ae havior; and (5) a broader and more intensive in every chapter, the following changes are 
‘ _ treatment of childhood personality develop- ~ notable. (1) Two chapters have been inserted | 
ment, personality change, motivation, and social the beginning which give a careful statement 
structure and personal of the author's: gestalt orientation, emphasizing 


"that the influence of symbolic processes consti- on extended of the authors’ | own 

tutes the of the _Perments in this field. This -group empha 
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7 a ~ willingness to take a definite stand in terms of a tivity of experience. (2) Chapters have be 
_ orientation. The approach throughout empha- pa so as to place the extended treatme 
_ sizes the basic dynamic factor of symbolic in- of groups, interaction, and social norms befo 
= ia a teraction; and while not neglecting to consider the discussion of human motives. (3) Sm 
: other factors such as biological influences or group research occupies a large place in tf 
F 
The 


a 


a tracing past and trends in social social tions. Ace 
pychology has been added. = == Therei is also a a summary, : as well as a list of | 
In its first edition this work had been valu- 169 references which includes selections from the 
able for its treatment of g group norms, of per- = of art, art criticism, somatology, the 
ception, reference groups, and ego-involvements, dance, cybernetics, psychiatry, linguistics, physi- 


and for its emphasis on experimental method- al]. anthropology, and semantics, to. “mention | 


ology. As a textbook, however, it suffered by only a few. 
ke lack of completeness and balance. _ The new — Almost half of the book is devoted to plates 
g- edition retains these special features, but gives: of photographs (three to six per page) oni 

the | amore rounded treatment of social psychology fully selected and tastefully put together, with 
seri: | and should be more serviceable as a text. The the result that the format and layout communi- 
treatment of Sherif’s ingenious experiments cate “This is an art book. 


orty | soup norms is improved by being related to Ruesch, who has been studying and writing 
ocial_} our knowledge of group processes. - about communication for years, is to be com- 
pro- | The book is attractively set up, with abun-— mended for the very ambitious goals he has set 


dant illustrations. Each chapter concludes with for himself, as well as for re- e-emphasizing the ; 


— In spite of ‘the objective of a unified ap- 


rs— 
of kes proach the result is just the opposite. It 
hard to encompass in one frame such diverse 
and of approaching the subject as are mani- 
edly | Nonverbal Communication: Notes on the Visual fest in the thinking of H. S. Sullivan, Norbert 7 
1 to | 


- Perception of Human Relations. By JURGEN Wiener, W. H. Sheldon (somatotypes), Pavlov, 
and Wepon Kees. Berkeley and and George Orwell. There are also many omis- 
_ Los Angeles: University of California Press, sions for a study of communication. Basic works 
+1956. 205 pp. 50. in the field of descriptive linguistics are totally 
Jurgen Ruesch, ‘a Swiss psy¢ psychiatrist, and ignored, that Ruesch’ s formulations fail to 
Weldon Kees, a photographer who has ‘pub- take into account recent progress in this field. 
lished books in the visual field, begin their book = The book contains many highly suggestive | 
by defining their subject as follows: “The word insights on a variety of levels. It fails, how- 
communication will be used here in a very broad ever, in its attempts to unify this material in 
sense to include all of the procedures by which a way that would make it useful either as asa a text a 
one mind may affect another. This, of course, . as a basic source of material. 7 Gs ji a 


= 


involves not only written and oral ‘speech, but Epwarp T. HAtt, Jr. 
also music, the pictorial arts, the theatre, the Washington Branch 


and 


14 ballet, and in fact all human behavior.” Human Relations Area Files 
vith As the above quote indicates, their approach 


er is eclectic rz rather than reductionistic. They begin seyyq] Misbehavior of the Upper Cultured. By 
text by dividing the field into four “settings”: : the Artuur H. Hirscu. New York: Vantage — 
ons intrapersonal, or intrapsychic, which they refer Press, 1955. 512 pp. $6.( 


to as “thinking and feeling”; the interpersonal Pemnediniiis. I take it, is to be ‘distinguished ; 


are 


& from erotica by its frank intent to excite the 
ent many people occupy positions in a network; ~~ 

ring § and a societal setting that includes communi- reader sexually. Erotica, by contrast, — 
lec- | claims some other goal while titillating. Thus, a 


dology” state that the Khamasutra of Vatsyayana is erotica not 
pornography, though it is wholly concerned 


een 


t 
they haye chosen with an elaborate description of sex techniques, 
nal They because it seeks mainly to enlighten the reader. 
the contrast, the classic “French Stenographer” 


ided 
mim that by so doing they have avoids is pornography. This book is, then, erotica, be- 


traditional approach to human behavior that 
results in pcm of the human being and - cause the author claims to be a -Tesearcher en- 


the compartmentalization of knowledge. gaged in giving information to ‘ iy todas in 
The book has four parts: I. The emi of es relations.’ It is an excessively te ous 
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documentation of the fact that some couples most wn of appetites. Hirsch has so little extol 


_ play rather intimately together outside mar- sense of this complexity, that he sees his work 4 of lif 
‘Tiage- and sometimes without having met cach as throwing light on it, and obviously feels ) volun 
— prior to the play period. I had not “supposed — pleased at this formulation: “If we admit that | scone 
anyone doubted the occurrence of such episodes. the sexual conduct of the human being on all | ally” 
Since Hirsch has not bothered to tell us how levels is the result of his physiological, bio- : declir 
he got his information, we must haltingly infer — logical, anatomical, or other natural organiza- from 
what took place. — He claims a “sample” of tion, to which are added experience, , observa- lessor 
_ twenty thousand men and twenty-one thousand _ tion, and culture, and that the religious is Bu 
; women. He has used both letters and interviews. one of these, the problem of evaluating sexual — cal F 
_ Apparently, the interviews (“pleasant, at lunch, — experience is considerably simplified. ia (all docur 
dinner, in the home or office”... “nota fixed italics), plete 
a questionnaire . . )were obtained in order to The author’s own attitude i is also ambivalent, a sur 
. 7 a check “every item of information” in the more He comments on the changes in moral standards Its d 
; 4 ‘than 137,000 personal letters dealing with love, over the past few generations, and frequently times 
romance, intimacy, and other sexual behavior, defends both technical variations as well as |) certai 
ow ritten by upper culture white persons since — the change of partner, but on different pages he | by { 
1940.” These letters “were lent or given by clucks his tongue at all such goings-on. Thus, | Simia 
persons who possessed them, either by virtue he stands on the side of morality, while letting } ently 
of having shared in the correspondence which us nevertheless enjoy the “feelthy peectures” is als 
- they represent, or having acquired them in one _ common | enough sales : technique i in religion of Fr 
- way or another by the methods known to re- : as well as publishing. Since, however, his facts | “the 
- search specialists.” The “misbehavior,” then, are no more than common journalism, and he | (p. 2 
is sexual intercourse outside marriage. The believes that a bundle of anecdotes, clippings} Franc 
“upper cultured” include, surprisingly enough © _ from letters of assignation, comments by a § 80 ex 
to these people, practical nurses, sales clerks, hotel night clerk. and diary episodes will sub- | see ir 
_timekeepers, tailors, cashier’ s assistants. That _ stitute for good theory, we learn no more than 4} guard 
is, almost all were white collar workers. we already knew about the complex interaction } Th 
If Ihave | guessed correctly, Hirsch has fallen between the sex urge and role prescriptions, in- | taking 
_ victim to a common enough error in social re- tensity of moral conviction and conformity of J al,a 
search, Somewhere, somehow, he has obtained behavior, transmutations of moral rules under 4} 1939; 
7 the files of a Lonely Hearts office, and from — the impact of appetite, the interaction of vari- } Comt 
7 that point he has ferreted out the fact (“there 0us levels of attitudes and beliefs, the statistical } goods 
% is not an episode described in this volume ... distribution of even behavioral patterns (after 4 inves 
: _ that is not fully verified”) that a sex episode — all, Hirsch has caught more people in his net } tellec 
_ actually took place. Since there is no statement © ~ than did Kinsey), or the decision pattern which } natior 
that the author has actually interviewed forty- - might lead to an assignation with an essentially ] cline 
one thousand people over the past ten years, unknown partner, factor 
7 _ some high proportion of these cases are ana- _ it is not quite true that venery exists orly ] clinin 
- _ lyzed on the basis of mainly the letters. His in the eye of the beholder, but the od | Viciss 
error is the belief that if one has a mass of applies here; the author was so surprised that J tellect 
: ; intimate data available, then ipso facto one’s “such things take place, he thought it worth while a logi 
-_ _ research is significant. Contrary to Hirsch, their ® tell us about it. Doubtless, there were 4 } strong 
own letters do not “tell unmistakably what portant facts in his materials besides venery, the di 
their behavior was.” Moreover, contrary to the but doubtless, | too, the author did not see them. intelle 
lent to theoretical significance. The social scien- Columbia University abstre 
7 truth that “there’s a story in this material” _ Niveau de vie et progrés “technique ‘en France lectua 
q only if intelligent craftsmanship i is put to work _ depuis 1860. Par Paut ComBe. Préface de J capab 
7 on it. If this “were not so, o, all of us could be = JEAN Fourastié. Paris: Presses Universitaires: but a 
novelists and sociologists, for all of us de France, 1956. 618 618 xli, pp. 1955. about 
have intimate lives. In the United States, that robust st and foe 
The resulting wiapetaes are, of course, titillat- expanding society, it is fashionable for scholars steadi 
7 ing. We are given the sound, smell, physical to utter somber warnings about the impending § autho: 
movement, pleasure, and anxiety of sex. This doom of our institutions. In France, on the con- from 
is not enough, unless pornography is the aim. trary, in the face of disaster of all kinds, it has 4 seri 
There are vast and complex problems i in sex, the always been ‘the task of | the intellectuals to to 
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ffo 

of life and In this respect the ‘present ‘ment. In ‘spite of “inquietude -mortelle” 

volume is a welcome exception. It is a socio- sole refuge of the French is in emotional hope, 

economic treatise measuring in sober and schol- “le coeur, avec son éternel besoin d’espérer” — = 

aly fashion the economic, social and political (p. 539). Apart from a wealth of economic in- _ 

decline of France and attempting to salvage formation, it is insights into the French mind — 

jrom the examination of what caused it some such as these , and the lessons which they a afford, F 

lessons for the future. that make the reading of this bulky volume 

“But for this, the work would not be an on worth while, Zattoo 

al French volume. Its merits include a thorough GEORGE Z. F. BEREDAY 

documentation and meticulous planning com- Teachers College, Columbia — 7 

plete with an extensive table of contents cand 

a summary of the argument in ‘six languages. _ he Yao Village: A Study 1 in the Sock Social on 

Its demerits consist of voluminousness some- ture of a Nyasaland Tribe. By J. CLYDE 


times degenerating into mere loquacity and a MITCHELL. Manchester: Manchester 
certain personalization of style well illustrated > versity Press” on behalf of the Rhodes- 
Simiand “ notre regretté maitre,” who appar- = 1956. xviii, 235 pp. net. q 
ently had a great influence on the author. There 4 ‘The Yao Village is a giracteral- 
) is also the inevitable and the truly gallic note study” of a Nyasaland tribe which occupies a Pp 
of France’s mission in the world: in this ~odl large portion of the Shire Highlands of North- “a 
“the ‘safeguarding of man from the machine” ern Nyasaland, British Central Africa. The 
(p. 25). In view of the unfortunate failure. ave one of the most important peoples of 
France in every field of endeavor documented — Nyasaland because of their long-standing his- 
so excellently by the author, it is difficult to tory as intermediaries in the trade between - 
in what to coast and highlands. Long before European ar- 
gard us. rival in Africa, the Yao supplemented their 
"agricultural activities with trade and thus be- 


core of the book ‘consists of a -pains- 


taking economic and for the most part statisti- _ 
} cal, analysis. Ov er a period of 110 years (1860- 
1 1939; and in the appendix 1939-1949) 
| Combe traces the changes in the value of capital 
} goods, in salaries and wages, in the volume of 


investment and in the political, social and in- 


tellectual position of France relative to other | 


nations. His results indicate universal net de- 
cline caused not only by such well known | 


clining spirit of enterprise, and other historica 


vicissitudes but also by the less tangible in- 


tellectual impact of the “powerful influences of 
a logical language, tending to the abstract, and — 
stronger in the expression of reasoning than in 
the description of the concrete.” This stress on 
intellectual development divorced from reality 
results more and more in the “shit from the — 
abstract to the fictitious” (p. 601). Having 
placed their faith in the education of intel- 
(ome leaders, the French abound in minds 
capable of assessing accurately their position, 
but are powerless to do more than to dream 
about practical remedies. 

There i is something stirring in this Spenglerian, 
‘tteadily unveiling “drame francais” which the 
author relentlessly and unhesitatingly conjures 
from the multiplicity of economic data. After 
a series of recommendati 


the role of the headman. The author then turns 
to the internal structure of the village which is 
ons the book ends in @ series of matrilineages linked to the headman 


came important to first the Arabs and later 


the as middlemen the slave and 
The study is principally on the ‘results 


of the author’s field research carried out during 
twenty-one months of work broken into two 
sessions from September 1946 to September 


_ 1947 and from September 1948 to June 1949 as _ 


Institute. The first two chapters of the book 


set out the objectives of the research, a brief 
historical sketch of the Yao, and something of 


the methods whereby Yao society is viewed as 


a ranked system of villages which the 


smallest groups acting in the political field as 
well as the units within which kinship is most , 
Following this are three _ chapters — 


significant. 
dealing with the external relations of villages : 

the grouping into chiefdoms of numerous vil- 
lages; the ranking of village headmen within a 
chiefdom, which | is objectively accomplished by 


the use of a numerical scoring based on their 


_ prerogatives and then correlated with the — 
and position of the headmen vis-a- vis the 


ministration, other chiefdoms and so on; 


recognition that the rational a the byn many different kinship ties. In a long meandl 
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CAL. REVIEW 


This i is followed by an n analysis ‘of the acoso o_o ‘of ceremonies will be avoided.” ” Eco- 
patrilaterally-linked groups within the village largely excluded as 


final adds further historical di- same time his presentation seems to the reviewer 
_Mensions in a consideration of the form of the to be somewhat of a reversion to se 
village through time. The dynamic character of : type of ethnographic monograph, formalistic and 

a social system is emphasized by following passionless. A certain rigidity. of conception 
the village through a cycle which leads from would appear to be connected with the almost 
its inception, through internal differentiation - complete absence of case material. This a 
4 out of a larger group, to final break-up through ~ of documentation comes as a surprise when the 
its own differentiation, and resumption of the general trend, at least in the English tradition, 
original simple form. = towards more detailed investigation and de- 
A series of Appendices" lends even more scription of smaller groups. This surely is the - 
factual material to the generous amount sup- main difficulty. One result is that the reader is 


- > 


= 


plied within the text. Included are hut counts, not ina position to assess generalizations, or to ; 
village plans, genealogies, and a small amount — evaluate what the author means when he speaks — 

of economic data relating to the expanded of people “tending” to act in this way or that. | 
desires of the people through their inclusion — The same cause lies behind the difficulty one has 
in the wider European economy. = in disentangling “ideal” from “actual” behaviour 

V. WINANS —a problem the author nevertheless shows him- 
African Institute self familiar with in his discussion the 
Social Research manipulation of genealogies. The same thing 


_ leads, I feel, to a more serious difficulty. For 


Bwamba: A Structurol-Functional Analysis ‘ f a _ is in the presentation of case material that wd 


. 
‘ Patrilineal So ciety. By EDwanp H. Winter. of it § gives the e reader the idea of a non- n-dynamic 
Cambridge, England: W. Heffer and Sons, onl h fected the 
Limited, for the East African Institute “ 


_author’s own conception of social life. As an 
2 
a = 264 PP. 30/-, instance, it can allow him to speak of the rela- 


This book is of considerable as tionship between co-wives as being ‘ ‘weak and 
g first full tribal monograph to be -laden” (p. 73). This is ‘surely a 
by the E.A.LS.R. It concerns a small tribe - contradiction which makes sense only ‘if one 
lying between and the Semliki River, affirms that a conflict relationship is not itself 

Western Uganda. The author writes (p. 13): social relationship. 


: the forces acting to weld the village together attempt to explain how it is constructed and | 
7 into a politically effective whole or to fragment hew it operates. For this reason long verbatim — ¢ 
— The 
§ of female slaves as concubines and the reten- | Such a presentation is not entirely in line ¢ P 
- 7 tion of their children in the village where they with modern methods of issuing the results of _ a 
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NOTES 
The T ‘eaching of the Social S in ‘India. 4 Tito’s By E Enc In- 
Paris: UNESCO, 1956. 197 pp. UNESCO troduction by Bropre E. AHLPoRT. Wash- 
i Publications Center, 152 West 42 Street, New 3 ington, D. C.: Public Affairs Press, 1955. vii, 


36. $2.50, paper. 243° pp. $3. 

This survey of social sciences in Indian Uni- “a - ‘The book is sdiieniiiee a blast at Tito’s Yugo- 
estes will be useful to persons planning re- in the result of the author’s experiences as ‘ 
‘garch or teaching 2 assignments in India. A an official of the ‘State Department while sta- 
general historical and philosophical background © tioned in Yugoslavia during and after World 
for the social sciences in Indian higher = II (as economic officer of the American — 
tion is provided by Humayun Kabir. There is Embassy in Belgrade between 1944 and 1946). 
also a general chapter on the structure of the _ The student of politics will enjoy reading espe- 
Indian [ University by S. Mathai. The remainder cially about the operation of Tito’s brand of 
of the volume is devoted to specialized chapters ; communism and what diplomatic blunders were > 
on the Various social sciences, their develop- committed by Roosevelt and Churchill = 
ment and present status. Economics, political handling the Yugoslav problems during ~ a 
science, international relations, sociology, social war and at Yalta. He will also be interested 4 
psychology, social anthropology and legal the account of how the UNRRA 
cation are included. Sociology is treated ex- in that country backfired on the Western donors. 
plicitly only as part of G. S. Ghurye’s chapter The sociologist will find here a good example of 
on “The Teaching of Sociology, Social Psy- 
chology and Social Anthropology,” however, the author was born in Delian, spent his early 
some detail is given regarding social anthro- years in Russia, was educated in China, and > 
pology and social _Psychology by D. N. Ma- : reached California in 1926), and of the culture 
jumdar and H. P. Maiti, respectively. conflicts, growing out of culture contacts, 
undeveloped character of sociology in Indian - tended to be fruitful because of their idealism, 
institutions of higher education is reflected in but resulting in intense bitterness because of 
the small amount of attention given the field “the ideological incompatibility —JoserH 
in this report.—BRryYcE RYAN. — 
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tion below does not preclude quent review) 


INSTITUUT and the RoyaL munication. Washington, D. The The Association, 

Institute). The Future of Customary Law in 1956. xiv, 66 pp. $1.00, paper. 
Africa. [In French and English.] Symposium, — ANDERSON, W. A. Population Trends in New York 
_ Amsterdam, 1955, organized by the AFRIKA _ State, 1900 to 1950. Rural Sociology Publication — 


_ STITUUT—STUDIECENTRUM—LEDEN in collabora- 47. Ithaca: New York State College of pera 


tion with the Tropica, INSTITUTE—AM- ture, Cornell University, 1956. vi, 67 pp. No price 
STERDAM. Leiden: Universitaire Pers Leiden, 1956. 
xvii, 305 pp. Distributor: Mssrs. Martinus Nij- ANDERSON, W. Orar Larson, 
hoff, Lange Voorhout 9, the Hague. S. Hatrour. Social Change in the Slaterville 
AssociaTi0m  Springs-Brooktondale Area of Tompkins County, 
and SocteTy = A New York, 1926-1951. Part I: Population, Com- 
History. Augus : Cornell University Agricultural Experi- 


New York: James Parton, 1956. 112 pp. $2. 9 
we number. eS . $12.00 | per year, ment Station, 1956. 44 pp. No price indicated. 
(AMertcAN CouNncrt on EpucaTion). The Strength (ASSOCIATION Or THE Bar oF THE oF NEW 


to Meet Our National Need. Edited by CHARLES York). Report of the Special ogem of the 
G. Washington, D. C.: The Council, The Federal Loyalty-Security Program of the 

1956. vii, 125 pp. $1.50, paper, - Association of the Bar of the City of New York. 
(AMERICAN PsYCHIATRIC ASSOCIATION). Psychiatry, New York: Dodd, Mead and 1956. 
Press, and Public: Problems in XXxvi, 301 $5.00. 
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hae Kaplan School of Economics and. Social Sciences. 
Studies in Economics and Social Sciences. Volume 
III. Publications of the Hebrew University. Jeru-— 
- salem: At the Magnes Press, The Hebrew Uni- Davis, JEROME. Religion in 1 Action. Introduction » 
<i 1956. vi, (596 pp. No price indicated. “— _E. STANLEY Jones. New York: Philosophical 4 


aa vision ‘ond Radio: An Second Edi- 
tion. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, ine, 
1956. XV, 652 pp. $6.50. 


Haroip A. (Editor). Contemporary Prob- brary, 1956, xii, 319 pp. ~ 
Detroit: Wayne University _ Eprxcer, Lewis J. German Exile Politics: The So- 
Press, 1956. x, 128 pp. No price indicated. -——e cial Democratic Executive Committee in the Nesi 

‘Brisuaw, HorAce. Population Growth and aged Era. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of | 
_ of Consumption: With Special Reference 0 California Press, 1956. xvi, 329 pp. $4.25. 

in Asia. New York: Institute of (EDUCATIONAL COMMISSION). Manpower 

Samal 1956. xxix, 223 pp. $4. . oe _ and Education. _ Washington, D. C.: Educational 
_ Benney, Marx, A. P. Gray, and R. H. PEAR. How Policies Commission, National Education oer 
a People Vote: A Study of Electoral Behaviour in _ ation of the United States and the American 
Greenwich. New York: The Humanities Press, a Association of School A 4 
1956. xii, 227 pp. No price indicated. pp. $1.25, paper. 
Bia, G. Ww. Scott. Measurements of Mind and EISENSTADT, S. N. From Generation to Generation: z 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Groups and Social Structure. Glencoe: The 
PP. $4.50. Free Press, 1956. 357 pp. $6.00. 

= JAMES H. S., with the aid and _ partial H. Ausrey, From a Research Document 
‘collaboration of ELEANorR Stoker Bow. The by. Pillars of Support. Adapted by Bert Krucer 

_— Large Family System: An Original Study in the . ‘Smiru. Austin: The Hogg Foundation for Men- — 
Sociology of Family Behavior. Philadelphia: tal Hygiene, The University of Texas, 1956. v, 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1956. 325 pp. No price indicated. 

$6.00. _Evans- PRITCHARD, E. E. Religion. Oxford: 

- Boutprnc, Kennetu E. The Image: Knowledge in Oxford University Press, 1956. xii, 336 pp. $6.75. 
Life and Society. Ann Arbor: The University of FESPINGER, LEON, HENRY W. RIECKEN, and ol 

Michigan Press, 1956. 175 pp. $3.75. ScHACHTER. When Prophecy Fails. Minneapolis: 

Bropy, Syiv1a. Patterns of Mothering: Maternal” ba University of Minnesota Press, 1956. vii, 256 pp. 

Influence During Infancy. Introduction by Rent $400. 
A. Sprrz, M.D. New York: International Univer- FRANCIS, E. K. In Search of Utopia: The Mennon- 

ities Press, Inc., 1956. 446 pp. $7.50. | ig _ ites in Manitoba. Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955. 

BruNNER, JEROME S., JACQUELINE J. Goopnow, and _xv, 294 pp. $6.50. 
GEORGE A. Austin. A Study of Thinking. With Francis, Roy G. , and Rosert C. Stone. Service 
a an Appendix on Language by Rocer W. Brown. and Procedure in Bureaucracy: A Case Study. 
q Publication of the Harvard Cognition Project. a _ Minneapolis: The Univ ersity of Minnesota Press, 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc.; London: 1956. vii, 201 pp. $4.00. 
Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1956. xii, 330 pp. $5.50. i Joun Hope. The Militant South, 1800- 

E., Compiled by. Family Life Source-_ 1861. Cambridge: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
book. Prepared under the auspices of the Ameri- od University Press, 1956. xiii, 317 pp. $5.00. 
can Social Hygiene 


_ Association. Stanford: FREMANTLE, ANNE (Editor). The Papal Encyclicals 
a Stanford Dun; London: in Their Historical Context. With an Introduc- 
Press, 1956. ix, tion by Gustave WEIGEL, S.J. New York: The 
New American Library (A Mentor Book), 1956. 

CAMPBELL, Ancus, HoMER C. Cooper. Group 317 pp. Fifty cents, paper, 

7 Differences in Attitudes and Votes. A Study of 7 (GALLETTI, R., K. D. S. Batpwin, and I. O. ain: 
the 1954 Congressional Election. Ann Arbor: Sur- — 7 Nigerian Cocoa Farmers: An Economic Survey 

_ vey Research Center, Institute for Social Re- Of Yoruba Cocoa Farming Families. Oxford: Ox- 


‘search, University of Michigan, 1956. v, 149 ‘pp. 

(THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION), 
by. Britain: An Official Handbook. 1956 Edition. 


London: Her Maijesty’s Stationery Office, 1956. 


@ ix, 477 pp. U. S. Distributor, British Information 
Services, New York. $2.81 postpaid. ce _ of past studies and researches on world 


RICHARD, Compiled with Introduction and 
a Notes by. American Folk Tales and Songs: And 
Other Examples of English-American Tradition 
8 Preserved in the Appalachian Mountains and 
Elsewhere in the United States. Drawings by 
JosHUA Tourorp. Music edited with the assistance 
of RaymMonp Kane McLAtn, ANNABEL Morris 
BUCHANAN, and JoHN POWELL. New York: The | 
New American Library (A Signet Key Book), 
a 1956. 240 Pitty 


s ford University Press for the Nigeria Cocoa Mar- 

keting Board, 1956. xxxix, 744 PP: + 5 maps. 
(Tue Georce WASHINGTON Unrversity). A Report 
am on World Population Migrations: As Related to 
the United States of America. An exploratory 


population migration, with the view of evaluating — 
7 areas already covered and outlining areas which 
warrant development. Washington, D. C-.: 
- George Washington University, 1956. v, 449 PP. 
No priceindicated. 
GREEN, MARGUERITE, The National Civic Federt- 
tion and the American Labor Movement, 1900- 
1925. [A dissertation.] Washington, D. C.: The 
Catholic University of American Press, xii, 
pp. $5.50, paper. 
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GRINKER, a R., M.D., Edited by, with the as- _ Explosion. Disaster Study Number 2, Committee 
of HELEN MacGit Hucues. Toward on Disaster Studies, Anthropology 
a Unified Theory of Human Behavior. New and Psychology. Washington, D. C.: National 


™ F York: Basic Books, Inc., 1956. xvi, 375 pp. $6.50. — Academy of Sciences—National Research Council 

a Hacen, Everett E. The Economic Development of _—__ (Publication 391), 1956. v, 25 pp. No price in- 

n by | Burma. Planning Pamphlet No. 96. _ Washington, 

C.: National Planning Association, 1956. x, Josepuine. The Study of Groups. New 
88pp.$1.25,paper, York: Humanities Press, 1956. ix, 200 pp. $5. 00. 

So “HALPERN, Ben. The American Jew: A Zionist Anal- K KRACAUER, SIEGFRIED, and PAUL L. BERKMAN. ll 
Nazi ysis. New York: Theodore Herzl Foundation, _—lite Mentality. Political Attitudes and Propaganda 

y of 1956. 174 pp. $2.00. Susceptibilities of Non-Communists in Hungary, 
|| Hamatton, KENNETH. The Protestant W. ay. Fair ; Poland and Czechoslovakia. With a Foreword by 
an Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, Inc., 1956. 264 pp. © Henry L. Roperts. A Report of the —— 
Hart, HORNELL. Autoconditioning: The New Way New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. 194 pp. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1956. xxviii, 263 pp. $4.95. “4 Kruse, M.D. (Editor). Alcoholism as 

Herer, Ropert F., and ALtex D. Kriecer. The Medical Problem. conference held under the 
Archaeology of Humboldt Cave, Churchill — auspices of the Committee on Public Health _ 
The — County, Nevada. University of California Pub- ' of the New York Academy of Medicine and the — 
int lications in American Archaeology and Ethnology, § New York State Mental Health Commission. 
nent | Volume 47, No. 1. Berkeley and Los Angeles: a ao York: Hoeber-Harper, 1956. 102 pp. $3.00. 
University of California Press, 1956. 190 pp. LazircH, Branko. Les partis communistes d'Europe, 


4+ 34plates.$3.50, paper, §|. 1919-1955. Paris: Les Iles d’Or, 1956. 254 pp. 
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Tomorrow. New York: Philosophical Library, | ‘the Social Structure of Nyasaland Tribe. Man- — 

1956. x, 166 pp. $3.75. : Manchester University Press on behalf 
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00- Frep C., and Harry V. Kincam. Social As- 543 pp. Fifty cents, 
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cals ing and Reemployment. Disaster Study Number 209 pp. $5.00. 
Committee on ‘Disaster Studies, Division of _MUNZER, EGBERT. Solovyev: Prophet of Russian- 
The Anthropology and Psychology. Washington, Western Unity. New York: Philosophical Library, 
56. D. C.: National Academy of Sciences—National 1956. vi, 154 pp. $4.75. 
Research Council (Publication 393), 1956. xii, “Mussen, PAUL HENRY, and JoHN JANEWAy Con- 
100pp.$2.00, paper, GER. Child Development and Personality. New 

y York: Harper and Brothers, 1956. xii, 569 a 


Groups: Three Experimental Studies and a Con- Z $6.00. 
ceptual Outline. Stockholm: Almavist and Wik- Myrpar, ALvA, and Viota Kiem. Women’s Two 


sell, 1956. 250 pp. Sw. kr.20:-- Roles: Home and Work. New York: The Hu- 


Janowrrz, Morris, and DWAINE Marvic. Com- manities Press, 1956. xiii, 208 pp. $5.00. 
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rid University of Michigan, 1956. viii, five cents, paper, 
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of America. A Trend Report by Dwicut WaLpo. 
R Ross, Heten. The Shy Child. Public Affairs Pam- Paris: UNESCO, 1956, 84 pp. UNESCO Publica- © 
No. 239. New York: Public Affairs Com-— tions: Center, 152 W. 42 St., New York 36. $1.00, J 
mittee, 1956. 28 pp. Twenty-five cents, paper. paper, ie 
RuBENsTEIN, ANNETTE T., and Associates, Selected (UNITED Nations, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC = 
4 and edited by. I Vote My Conscience: Debates, —— Soctat Arrairs). Analytical Bibliography of In-— 
-_ Speeches and Writings of Vito Marcantonio, 1935-_ a ternational Migration Statistics, Selected Coun- 


1950. Illustrated. New York: The Vito Marcan-— tries, 1925-1950. Population Studies No. 24. New 
tonio Memorial, 1956. 494 pp. $5.00. York: United Nations, 1955. v, 195 pp. Inter- 
SAMPERIO, José V. Montesmno. La Poblacién del national Documents Columbia ‘University 
y Tendencia Futura. Caracas: Cua- (UNirep NATIONS). Yearbook on ‘Human Rights 
_ _ dernos de Informacion Economica, 1956. 86 "im 1953. New York: United Nations, 1955. xiii, — 
No price indicated. 429 pp. International Documents Service, 
4 ‘PORTER. The Hendbook of Private lumbia University Press. $5.60. 
_ Schools: An Annual Descriptive Survey of Inde- von WIESE, LEopotp. Das Soz tale ii im m Leben und im a 
‘pendent Education, Thirty-seventh Edition. Bos- Denken. Opladen: 
ton: Porter Sargent, 1956. 1210 pp. $8.00. pp. DM 6.—. 
Storxry, J. S. The Peyote Religion: A Study in Waser, J. SHERWOop (Editor). CHartes B. Goop- 
Indian- White Relations. Glencoe: The Free Press, -RicH, TruMAN M. Tattey, RutH ULMAN, AR- 
1956. vii, 195 pp. $4.00, paper. THUR WALpHoRN, ARTHUR ZEIGER (Assistant Edi- 
4 SmiTH, Raymonp T. The Negro Family in British _ tors). Good Reading. Eleventh Printing (revised). 


Guiana: Family Structure and Social Status a Prepared by the Committee on College Reading, 


Villages. With a foreword MEYER ForTES. 
a 


Atwood H. Townsend, Chairman. New York: The 
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q PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


New Library (A Mentor. Book), 1956. 
285 pp. Fifty cents, paper. JUST PUBLISHED... June, 1956 
WENDLAND, D. HEINnz- DIETRICH. Die Kirche in der 
yy Modernen Gesellschaft: Entscheidungsfragen fin MAN, CULTURE, AND SOCIETY 
_ das Kirchliche Handeln im Zeitalter der Massen an | 


Edited by Harr ry L. . SHAPIRO, Chairman, . Depart- 
welt. Hamburg: Im ane NG, 1956. 247 PP. ment of Anthropology, American Museum of 
Leste T. The The in writings on anthropology by some of the most 


London: Central Office of Information, The field. 
cial Survey, 1955. 117 pp. 25/— from The Li- 432 pp. illustrated, $5. 50 


brarian, Social Survey, Montagu Mansions, Craw- 
Street, London, W. COMING Spring, | | 
| Louis. The Ghetto. Woodcut illustrations 


opros GELLER. Chicago: The University of ‘MODERN MARRIAGE 
“Chicago (Phoenix Be Books), 1956. xi, and FAMILY LIVING 


Harotp. Herbert Hoover: Public Servant Edited by Morris M.D., Contributing 


and Leader of the Loyal Opposition. A Study of — _ Editor, Postgraduate Medicine, Excerpta Medica, — 
. ~ His Life and Career. New York: Exposition Press etc, and Rusy Jo Reeves Kennepy, Pu.D., Pro- 
: ad B Book 6. 507 $5.00. fessor of Sociology and Chairman of the Depart- 
_(A Banner Book), 1956. 507 pp. $ - ment, Connecticut College. With the advice of — 
Zierer, Ciirrorp M. (Editor). California and ‘the Ernest W. Burcess, Pu.D., Professor Emeritus of 
Southwest. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Sociology, University of Chicago, and Cuartes H. 
‘Inc.; London: Chapman and Hall, Ltd., 1956. Pace, Pu.D., Professor and Chairman of the De- 
x, 376 pp. $11.25. partment of Sociology, Smith College. Introduc- 
Carte C. American Roots in an tion by JoserpH Kirk Fotsom, Pu.D., Professor 


Italian Village. (Genus, Vol. XI, N. 1-4, 1955, Of Sociology, Vassar College. aie ~~ ie 


|. printed for private circulation). Roma: Comiteto A comprehensive text on both the medical and — 
‘Italiano per lo Studio dei Problemi Della Popo- sociological aspects of marriage. Illustrated. 


lazione, 1955. 63 pp. Available from the author, UNIVERSITY “PRESS, Inc. 


200 Emerson Hall, ‘Harvard University. $1. Fifth Avenue, New York 11” 


= 


lomosexualit 


3 DISEASE OR WAY OF LIFE? 


By EDMUND BERGLER, M.D. is a disease,” 
says Dr. Bergler—a controversial conclusion which will make this book 

of the ‘most discussed volumes i in its 


“4 believe that a problem, so far totally mishandled, 7 
‘a exists, and that there is urgent need for public clarification of it. 
Sees falsehoods (homosexuality is is normal) . . . unchecked statis- 

tical exaggeration such as Kinsey’s . . .. the myth of bi-sexuality .. 
” all these are part of the half-knowledge used to bewilder and seduce 


‘This book lifts the curtain of confusion which surrounds the subject. 
_ Dr. Bergler’s fresh research and case histories will be of great value to 
sociologists interested in the study of this particular aspect of human 
behavior 


‘The Revolt of the Middle- Aged Man $3.95 


your bookstore, or order directly from 


AND ) WANG, ‘Inc. 104 Fifth Avenue, New York rk 11 
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A N ew Text 


by Coser, Brandeis | and 


This modern so source e book i is designed to serve for both course : at 
~ and reference work in sociological theory. The material is pre- 
sented chronologically in twenty sections which are divided by _ 


concept, i.e. status, role, marginality, etc. tc. Available Spring 1957 


. . for students who are e seeking to gain some perspective and 
=e of the total aspects of community — Com. 


COMMUNITY ‘ORGANIZATION AND PLANNING 
a by Artuur Hitman, Roosevelt University 
= This basic text presents a systematic account of both the funda- is 
tte mentals and the achievements of community - organization and 
planning. Dr. Hillman treats planning as continuous teamwork 
ier between professional planner and private citizen, not 2s a master "4 


blueprint for an urban 


Editions of of Successful Texts 

NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES, Revised 

E. Frankuin Frazier, Howard | University. 

The edition of Dr. Pranies’ encyclopedic of te 
“American Negro will feature: 1.) an explanation of the transi 
tion in the organization of the American life; 2.) an analysis of Pa . 


new "Position in the United ‘States = 
CRIMINOLOGY, Third Edition 


by Don Donato R. Tart, University of Il Mlinois 


For fifteen years Taft's on criminology | has been 

standard work in this field. This, the third edition, retains the 
general philosophy . the objective approach . but 
several significant additions have been made.’ "Sociology and 


‘Social Research 


nai 
Brert- Macmittan 


25 HOUWINGER ROAD. 


| theory from Comte to the present. 
Ws 
es 
| 
— 
The Macmillan Company | 


Community Organization, Action and Inaction 
Floyd ‘Hunter, Ruth Connor | Schaffer, Cecil G. Sheps 
| s the p process of community ‘ “self- study’ an means of 
insuring positive social change? How How dependent is community 
action upon generalized prestige patterns, relations lations, and 


decision-making processes? 


‘This report of the processes of a community study repre- 
sents an empirical and interdisciplinary research of community 
r organization, stratification, and social action undertaken | by a 
research team from the University of North Carolina’ "Institute 
for Research in Social Science. a Based on a two year’s study of 
| - Salem, Massachusetts as that community went about conducting | 
a self-study to discover its health needs and moving toward meeting © 
of them, it makes a significant and important contribution 
‘The UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, | Chapel Hill 


The International Journal of Social Psychiatry me 


The First Quarterly Journal i in this | Field. 

4 ‘This i issue published articles by:— 

The Incidence of in Various s Occupation. 


Factors Related to the of towards Relations the Sexes 


‘The Emphasis on the Individual in a Psychoanalytic Group Therapy. 


©. W. Fonseca & J. W. Vineberg—Canada. = | 
Emergent Social Structure Among /Short- Term Psychiatrie: Pats 
Reports and Reviews. 

Subscription. (Four Issues) — 
£2 or $8 for Libraries, Firms, Government Offices, etc, 
inal is for ther 


International Journal | of Social at 


= 9, Fellows Road, ‘London, N.W. 3., England. 
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